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PREFACE. 



It is reckoned a small ambition which is content to 
write a book of rudiments ; and a wise man will hardly 
do this, unless he knowa beforehand, from his fame or 
scholastic influence, that the profit of the work will 
compensate its lack of honour' With this reflection, I 
have ' kept my peace' above. ' ten years ;' and, finally, mis- 
doubting the profit which my obscurity might command, 
I have saved my paternal feelings, by presenting this 
little book to the publisher as an addition to his cheap 
series of elementary mathematics. To this I was moved 
by my admiration of the remarkable zeal and spirit dis- 
played by him for the diffusion of scientific knowledge. 
While it is hoped, that these pages will be easily under- 
stood by readers who are familiar with arithmetic of 
whole numbers and fractions, and with the extraction of 
the square root, it is evident, from the arrangement and 
treatment of the topics, and particularly from the pau- 
city of examples, that this little work is intended not 
as a substitute, but as a companion, for other rudi- 
mentary treatises. If the experience of others in tuition 
agrees with my own, I may perhaps look to reap a 
little praise — not mathematical, on ground like this, but 
simply didactical — the praise of teaching well, of which 
I confess myself covetous. It appears to me, that dis- 
taste for mathematical study often springs, not so much 
from any abstruseness in the subject at any point, to 
the student who has mastered the approaches, as from 
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the difficulty generally felt in retaining the previous 
results and reasoning. This difficulty is closely connected 
with the unpronounceableness of formula: the memory of 
the tongue and of the ear are not easily turned to ac- 
count: nearly everything depends on the thinking faculty, 
or on the practice of the eye alone. Hence many, who 
see hardly anything formidable in the study of a lan- 
guage, look upon mathematical acquirements as beyond 
their power, when in truth they are very far from being 
so. My object is to enable the learner to talk to himself, 
in rapid, rigorous, and suggestive syllables, about the 
matters which he must digest and remember. I have 
sought to bring the memory of the vocal organs and 
of the ear to the assistance of the reasoning faculty, 
and have never scrupled to sacrifice either good gram- 
mar or good English, in order to secure the requisites 
for a useful Mnemonic, which are smoothness, conden- 
sation, and jingle. I would beg to have judgment pro- 
nounced upon my method, not from its usefulness or 
beauty in the eyes of a mathematician, but from its 
success, good or ill, in the instruction of young per- 
sons, of ordinary apprehension, who have all their mathe- 
matics yet to learn. 

My only apology for the form and colloquial style of 
these lessons is the fact, that they were at first begun 
in their present shape, save a few trifling variations, 
for a juvenile class, which included certain nieces of 
mine. The readiness, with which school-girls of fair 
capacity, who had been well taught arithmetic, appre- 
hended and retained the subject by these aids, strength- 
ened an impression, which I had cherished for many 
years, that something of the kind might be generally 
useful. If my method finds favour with students, it 
will be easy for me to extend the assistance, here offered 
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at the entrance, to the subsequent and higher stages 
of their mathematical career ; for I have good store of 
such aids, adapted to most of the leading topics in ma- 
thematics, both pure and applied. See a Paper " On 
Mnemonical Aids in the Study of Analysis," in the Ninth 
Volume (N. S.) of the Memoirs of the Manchester Philo- 
sopJtic and Literary Society. 

The art and mystery of Mnemonics has been brought 
into disrepute by such writers as Feinagle and Coglan, 
men worthy of chairs in the university of Laputa. Their 
cumbrous inventions are about as fit to be compared, 
for elegance and speed, with the en-ea wrcpoivra of Richard 
Grey, as a Dutchman's ox-wagon in Kaffirland with a 
nobleman's chariot in Middlesex. 

Concerning Grey's Memoria Technica there are two 
opinions; one, of those who in their student-days had 
the good fortune to have the book placed in their hands ; 
and another, of those who have learned (and forgotten?) 
their chronology, &c. without it. I am sometimes amused 
by the readiness of the latter division of persons to pro- 
nounce judgment on the philosophic old Doctor, with 
the air of men who have well considered the matter. 
More than one good scholar and good teacher do I know, 
who dispose of him coolly thus : ' the difference between 
studying and not studying Grey's book is this, that, 
in the latter case, you have certain things to learn and 
remember, and, in the former, you have the same things 
to learn, and a mass of frightful jargon besides.' 

Once upon a time, there was a handy man, who took 
a fancy to joinering. He went up the town, and bought 
a complete assortment of carpenter's tools, everything 
from a wood-man's axe to a sprigbit. As he was scratch- 
ing his ear in meditation about the best way to convey 
them home, a simple bystander suggested, 1 Why don't 
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yon look out for a wheelbarrow?* 'Because I am not 
an ass,' was the curt reply : then, softening a little, he 
added, ' Do you see, my good friend, the difference is 
exactly here: as it is, I have my tools to carry home; if 
I took your advice, I Bhould be saddled with both the 
tools and the wheelbarrow.' 
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MNEMONICAL LINES. 



[1], [3], &.C., mark the Mnemonics; (1)) (5)) ' he Sections ot 
Articles in which they occur. 



Ql] (I) Line cutting paralls. makes alter, ints. equal, and 
ext. equal int. op. 
And cutter cuts paralls., if equal alter, ints., or 
ext. equal int. op. Prop. B. 

[2] ... A pargram, has equal op. angs., or op. sides. 

Tis pargram,, if equal op. angs., or op. sides. 

(5) Like sign's give plus, 
Unlike minus, 
For sign of pro. or quo. 

C*] 0>) ^ x 13 y g' ves °"- If. 

[5] (7) The line (Dif. yb is ex) is pari, to (y is ex). 

pron. yb, xayhe. 

[5^ (8) One's Vi(xl) and vi.(ya) pron.owfe. 
From 'Or. cuts 1 and a. 

[6] (13) If paralls. cut legs, 
vi. segs. is vi. segs., 

And vi. (parall. cutters) is vi. (corre. segs.) : 
Measure the segs. from meet, of legs. 

[]7] (14) Qua. poth is both qua. sides. 

£8] (15) per. on p6th. is mean segs; 

and side is mea. (poth. nigh seg.) 

C9] (17) v ^(y's) " s ViD(x's), pron. vidvise. 

with 10 o'er 12 — dexes: read ten o'er twelve, 

tfir x'Dl(ys) is nil, pron. Diwise. 

at 612 round, for gil. 612 read 6we unties. 



XIV MNEMONICAL LINES. 

[10] (18) Ce Ax and By; 

Dot second 1i: 

Di(CA)S by T>X.{BA)% (dot outs.), is meeting Y. 

[11] (19) After minus untyin' 
Change every sign. 

[12] (21) P6th.{DI(*/) IX(yd)}, pron. aisle, (ja) a monosyl. 
joins(y» to (/a), ay a diwyL 

in co-ords. recta. 

[13] ... D^Q{DI(*0 DXCjnQJ pron.disl e;ya ,on e syl. 

Is r r', (in Recta) rr' and /a both dbaylL 

Gives circ. ce"n (/*£) : 

[14] (22) QuiiS6rD(<&) is DUQ(,f6) mol two(rfS) : ab OQe v i 
S\aa(bd).m.(bd) isSq'.Me sq.d. pmu.squibblesqua. 

[I 5] (24) If sq.y' le two yd be N, pron . Jy „,-. 

y's a mol R6oM asq N 1 , pron. ask, 

[16] (26) If nil be (sq.#' le p/ and pr on. 
p's sum, and <j is prod, of roo. 

[17](29) OUQiy*) is T/ y*,pro n .«.fcr. 
Has tan. nil's y' : 

a. Had per'p on ch6r.'s biCh6r: 

b. Tofich-r'ad is per' on tan : 

[18] (30), If &'e b, An'g is Bang ; 

and per'c is bic' is biCang. 

[19] (31) Rim-angle on arc is arc-d6mi, 
And right is the angle in semi. 

[20] ... (Seg.S.eg) in P-ring, 
Is mol SU'D (poc wi'ng), 

For P out or in ring. Pron. pout. 
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XT 



[21] (33) x and y are Cos and Si 

of Scale-a'rc from OX ; cen. o'r. Ax High. 

[223 ... So'rCo.Po'thiso'porad; H. 

Si by Cos ta'n, is vi(op. a'd). K. 

[23] ... Co'rSin m"s Sm3rC(ri'ght rain a') G. w , pron. 5. 
Co'rS is le'm the Co'rS of — ple'm L. 
CorS(w et 10) is le' CorSu. L'. pron. p£t». 

[24] . . . Tan Cos Sin are rec. 
Cota Sec Cose'c. 

[25] ... £t/Q(Si Co)'s One: (M) 
Co right is none 
■ Co none is one. 

[26] (34) Draw perc : SUD (ba) is SUD (segs of c"). 

And sq'.b is DTJQ ac mol (s£ig. op) two c, A. 

sq'.b. pron. sjitiS. 

As 'tuse or 'cute is Bang op. b ; 

Or, sq'.b is DUQ ac le CoBang two ac B. 

[27] (35) Sin (0 mol t) is Sa.Cor mol Co'-Sir ; pro n. a.-r.asa, t. 

Cos (a mol t) is Ch.Cot le"m Sa'.Sir. mol t, one tjh 
c perc is ba SI Cang ; 
then put (a m61 t) for Cang ; 
(new — old a) make right ang. 

[28] (36) HaS (00) mol HaD (ab) is a or b ; 

[29] ... SiMmolSiC'stwo S6rCCorS, 
C6D mol C6Jlfs two C6rS.CorS. 

[30] ... Sa mol Sir's two So'rCHaM.Co'rSHaD, 

Ca mol Cot's mol two CorSHaM.CorSHaD. 

SH and CH pron. as in Cheshire. 

[31] ... C6rS is SU'D or two CHa.SH. 
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aut. 

[32] (36) Koo'P slgb.s.slec.sla, 
Is Sine Bang hdlf cu, 

Is C HaSHca, is Area. Pron. CH and SH as mCheshire 
Write 'sqb' in quaCH and quaSHaBang, 
By • CorS is SUD\..and 'DUQ Si...' 

[33] (37) TSsquaf A' is sleb. slec by s.sla. 

[34] ... Side to Sinop as side to Sinop. 

[35] ... SubyD(SmesorSides)istafSumbytafDiE 

[36] ... tan (a m61u)'s ta mol ta> by D6rS (un ta.tu). 

[37] (41) DUQ {bic (half c)}'s half DUQ {ah}. 

[38] (42) E. BiCang is RooFDuP (db, Begs), 
C. Is C6sHaCang of HarM legs; 
And vi (alt) is the vi (segs). 

sH, pron. as in cash ; of for times. 

[39] ... HarM^istworfibySfdi). 

[40] ... In quad, inscri. two opps. are ir, ^ pron. pi". 

And pr6 digs is DuPo'ppo.si. I. 

[41] (43) J. Dim. out circ Is ha to perc. 

Z. In. rad. of semp. is Ar'e, ofisx. 
K. Four out. is bac by Are. 

[41'] . . . RooP. in. e. rads is Are; 

[42] (44) In simils, quot. Ares 

Is vi(lik.si. squares) pron. viULksy. 

[43] (45) c. TaT . Sin is ver. ; 

b. Two quasif is ver. 

[43]' ... Rim's two. ir. rad; Are's r 1 . ir. rad. 

pron. twopyrfid.-r.pytid. 
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[44] (46) (& to 16 p') is cTp (d to p'). 

[45] ... 6 to vl(two three), pton. tawy. 

is Croot of sq.e, 
is squared Croot e. 

[46] (47) Prod, any pows. of x, is 
x to (sum of -dexes). 

[47] a \ e * 0 '^ a *°^' s c ^ 

Ic tod by a tod's quo. tod. 

b. n to vice a to vide is the e" 1 root of w' toe a tod ; 

c. Por Quo. pows is power of PorQ, 

d. Po'r Quo. roo'ts is root of PorQ. 

[48] (48) a's your base to (fit log a) 
a is ten to com. log a. 

a. log I and log a's 16g(ta), 
a', (le log a for vi(ta:) 

b. log (a top) is j) log a", 

[49] (50) You want to fi', B for find. 

Dil6gs or i. 

and Di{16S(iVi)loW} is (tab. difF.)*': 
first take i for point t. 
Neg. is 16. of frac. pro. 
Pow'.ten next sub num. is -dex. 



[50] (51) The Side is C67 Sum(<56), 

Where Sl 7 mean (5A)'s CHaCang. HarM (<f&). 

[51] (52) Sin u (xy 15 yx) at fin two, pron ij le wii. 

Is twice Are (Or' un tw6). 

[52] (53) Lor's Con. Sin w by bas(fics m) : 
Is C6n. cipoth fics, if right is m. 

[53] (54) vala'. vi LorCon is per lin. upon. 
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[54] (55) a, SI/3 to StD(a,/3) f or td/3 in RAx, pron. Dob. 
Is e in $'s c* : ji up right LinAx. 

b, ta/3"s e Sin » by" S(iin 6 Cos o>). 

[55] ... e, bas[D5(xl) w D(ay)] joins xj to la, 

ay a dissyl. Di(il) pron. dixie. 

c, LiL Di/3"s you know by ' tan(d mol to).' 

[56] (56) gil's le cotA.fi is perlln's ta/3. 

[57] (57) aCosA'ng's bCo.Bang, 
a Sin Ang's b SiBang, 

b's a, (in Rom ba) are perc bic and biCang. [v. lHj 

[58] (58) P...Ang cuts a' Tn dotA', &c, 

AB'.BC'.CA"s AC'.CB'.BA' ; dot altema' 
Then for lines put oppo. sines. 

pron. Kbbicca, SckTbbS. 

[59] (59) Df(xe)'s <p. DI(yi) is soughl thrff ei ; ^ pron. phi- 
Nil's vlityu is soughl throiigh(vu) ; 0„ pron. fu. 
(y le <p)'s ex, soughl pari to y's ex. 

[60] (60) If abc... forth is Ari.Se : 

Ult and a is penult and b ; 
Sum Ari.'s half n.Sum(az), 

and (d 16 dn) is Dif.(dz). dn a dwsyl. 

[60 1 ] . . . cips Ari.Se are Harmo.Se. 

rg,-i q f z's d of (5 tos); num. term, is t ; of = times. 
L J ' ' \ a le ze by D(une) is Sum Geo. Se. 
H. One by D(iiiie) is fr8 6n e, 

is Slim, ff e's frdc. of an infi. Se. 

[62] (62) If p elems. have ra a's, e b's, i c's, 

The perms, in p's are p fags by (m fags, e fags, 
i fags). 
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L~fi;t3 (64) Comb. n6n-repea.'s of » in tfs, 
Are d n-Mcks by d fags. 

P>4] ■ ■ ■ The repe. combs, of n in da, 
Are d n-iips by d fags. 

[[65] (65) Non-repe. vars. of n in d's 
Are d n- backs. 

[66] (65) The repe. vars. of n in p's 
Are n to p lb . 

[6?] (67) Sut6n(im r)? write fr8 on r; 
Then r to i you multiply 
By (i n-Mcks by i fags) ; 
If n has den.e, 
Put r vlfrS); top dita wSd e. 

[68] (70) Round ev. or o. with pin or no 
For signs you go. 



SYMBOLS AND ABBREVIATIONS. 



+ is the sign of addition; plus. 

— of subtraction ; minus. 

- of equality ; equals : sometimes, which 

equals. 

3 + 2-1 = 4 is read, 3 plus 2 minus 1 equals 4. 

x is the sign of multiplication; times: a point is often 
used instead of x . 

+ or : is that of division, as 
12:(3 + l) = 12-^4 = 3; a:(x+y) is a divided by (x + y). 
> means is greater than, sometimes greater than. 
< means is lets than, sometimes less than. 
_L stands for perpendicular, or perpendicular on. 

Between algebraic quantities written close together x 
is always understood; thus (5 — 2)(6 + l) is 3 times 7; 
(a + 6) (% + y) is {a + b) times (x + y); xy is x times y. 

Quantities collected by a tie or vinculum are not to be 
treated as if they were untied. The whole tied quantity 
is affected at once by x preceding or following; as (5-2) 
x (6+1) above. But 

(5-2)x6+l = 18 + l=ig, 
5-2(6+l) = 5-14 = -9. 



CORRIGENDA. 



7 


5 exchange x and g. 


7 


19 for X"OY" read X"&Y". 


10 


3 for q or n read j) or m in this locus. 


12 


12 for j[ read ». 


15 


last line, for + read — . 


30 


8 from bottom, after BC, insert [1], 


22 


Hi for A.B read AH. 


35 


11 for niig, read Piq v 




12 for g a c 3 read p s q„. 


32 


7 from bottom, for C/=e/' read ef=e"f. 


or. 


suppress the misplaced enunciation D. 


95 


10 for BB read C.B. 




6 from bottom, for of read ij. 


m 


12 for same triangles read same angles. 


140, 141, and 143, for [SB], [69], and [60], read [57], [68], 



and [59]. 



The reader Is requested to begin by making these corrections. 



TO THE YOUNG READER. 



If you think of four numbers, calling them a, 6, c, d, 
and tell me nothing about them, more than that the first is 
double the second, and the third is three times the fourth, I 
can write down what I know as follows : 



and from these two assertions I can draw various conclu- 
sions: thus, 

a + c = 26 + 3d, by addition of equals, 
and a — c = 26 — 3d, by subtraction of equals, 
and a x c = 26 x 3d, by multiplication of equals, 
read a times c equal 3d times 3d; 



a divided by c equals 26 divided by 3d. 
Hence follows, if I multiply these last equals by c, 
2bc 
a = -3d> 

i. e. a = twice 6 times c, divided by 3 times d ; and from this, 
multiplying by 3d, I deduce 

Sad = 2bc, 

thrice a times d is twice I times c. 

All these equations must be true, if the first pair are 
true. Suppose now that I have the information that the 
product of a and d is 10, without knowing whether these 



a = 26, 
c = 3d, 



a is equal to twice b, 
d is equal to thrice d, 
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XXIV TO THE YODNG READER. 

are whole numbers or fractions ,- and that I am told in addi- 
tion, that b and c are whole numbers, and 6 greater than c. 
The last equation shews me that 30 = iibc, whence it follows 
that 15— 4c; from this I gather that c is either 3 or 1 ; 
because 15 cannot be the product of any whole numbers, 
except the pairs 5 and 3, and 15 and 1, 

All this is premised merely to shew the young reader, 
to whom algebraic characters are new, that we can often 
reason with symbols of unknown quantities, and, by easy 
arithmetical operations upon them, arrive at conclusions 
that may greatly increase our knowledge. 

The reader is supposed to know the meaning, and to 
see the truth of, such assertions as these : 

5 - 2 = 5 + (- 2) = 5 - (+ 2) = 3, 

5 - (-2) = 5 + 2 = 7; 
a - b = a + (- b) = a - (+ b), 
a-(-b)-a + b. 

See the conversations at the end of this little volume, 
which are intended to be read by the beginner, as notes on 
the opening lessons. 



FIRST MNEMONICAL LESSONS 

IN 

GEOMETRY, ALGEBRA, AND TRIGONOMETRY. 



LESSON I. 



Uncle Penyngton, Jane, Richard. 



Uncle Penyngton. 

1. You are now, my dear children, familiar with the 
four rules of arithmetic in whole numbers and fractions, 
and with the extraction of the square root; and Richard 
can prove, from the first book of Euclid, the propositions 
following : 

Prop. A. Two intersecting straight lines, (AD and CF) 
make either four equal angles, (all right angles), or a pair 
of acute angles, (each less than a right angle) and a pair of 
obtuse ones, (each greater than a right angle). The two 
acute angles are vertically opposite and equal, and so are 
;ilso the two obtuse ones ; and any unequal pair, an acute 
with an obtuse angle, make two right angles. 
Prop. B. A line cutting a pair of pa- 

rallels, (lines which can never be produced c J* 

to meet), makes the exterior angle (BAC) e — 

equal to the opposite interior (ADE), and ' 
two alternate interior angles, (FAD, ADE) equal to each 
other : and, conversely, if a line cut two lines so as to make 
either the two alternate interior angles equal, or the exterior 
angle equal to the interior and opposite, these two lines are 
parallel to each other, and can never meet. 

oppnsile, on the other parallel ; interior, within the parallels ; alter- 
nate, on different sides of the cutting line. 

Prop. C. A parallelogram, (which is defined to be a 
four-sided figure whose opposite sides are parallel lines), has 

A 
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its opposite sides equal, and its opposite angles 
equal : and conversely, if a quadrilateral, (i. e. a 
four-sided figure) has either two pairs of equal ' 
opposite sides, or two pairs of equal opposite angles, the 
figure is a parallelogram. 

Prop. D. Any exterior angle (CBD) 
of a triangle is equal to the sum of the 
two interior remote, (CAB and A CB), * M a 

and the three interior angles are together equal to two right 
angles, i.e. to an exterior with its interior. 

Observe that when an angle is denoted liy three letters, the one stand- 
ing at the angular point is placed in the middle. ABC, BCA, CAB are 
the three angles B, C, and A of the triangle. 

As Jane has never learned Euclid, she may for the pre- 
sent take it for granted that these propositions are true. 
They are so nearly self-evident, that it is one of the most 
difficult things to establish the truth of them all by rigorous 
demonstration; and neither Euclid, nor any other geometer, 
has done this by arguments that you could at present com- 
prehend. An assumption of some kind is always found 
necessary, which requires demonstration as much as the 
propositions to be proved thereby. 

Jane: — It appears to me that the propositions are much 
easier to believe and comprehend than to remember. 

Uncle Pen. .•— You know, from good old Dr Richard 
Grey, the value of contraction and cadence as aids to me- 
mory ; and I recommend you strongly, before you begin to 
try to remember these properties, to learn perfectly by 
heart the following mnemonical aids, referring to Props. B. 
and C, and to teach them to your ear and to your tongue, 
each of which has a memory of its own, by saying them 
again and again with a sing-song repetition, marking well 
the accented syllables. 

f_l ] Line cutting p5ralls. makes alter, ints. equal, 

and ext. equal int op. Prop. B, 

And cutter cuts paralls., if equal alter, ints., 
or ext. equal int. op. 

[23 A pargram. has equal op. angB., or op. sides. 

Tis pargram., if equal op. angs., or op. sides. Prop. C, 
pMalls for parallels; alter, ints. for alternate interiors; ext. for exter- 
nal ; op. for opposite. Observe that in 1. or Prop. B, there are four 
ext. angles, and 3 pairs of alter, ints. viz. a pair of equal acute, and a pair 
of equal obtuse angles. 

I shall now proceed, according to a promise I recently 
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gave you, to show you the easiest way, (for there is no 
little difference as to difficulty in the approaches) to the de- 
lightful fields of geometry, through which alone you can 
be introduced to the sublime regions of Mechanical Science, 
terrestrial and celestial. And the easiest way in this in- 
stance is the shortest way. 

First of all, we must express positions of points by num- 
bers, and thus reduce questions about points, lines, and 
areas, to questions of arithmetic. Suppose a group of points 
before you, how would you contrive this? 

Richard: — It would he easy to number them one, two, 
three, &c. ; would that do? By this plan we should have a 
number for every point, and should know what we were 
talking about. 

Uncle Pen. .- — You might thus name your points arbi- 
trarily ; but we must have a system, by which all numbers 
shall determine certain points. I am about to show the 
happy contrivance of the celebrated Des Cartes, which fixes 
the position of a point by a pair of numbers. 

2. Let two leading lines be chosen in the plane of the 
paper, supposed unlimited in every direction, which meet 
in a point 0, called the origin. XOX' is the axis of x, and 
YOY' the axis of y. 



If we take a certain length for our unit, and call it an 
inch, and measure from 0 along OA', say 3 inches to p, and 
from p in a direction parallel to OY, say 2 inches to q, we 
have the point (x = S, y = 2), or, more briefly, the point 
(3, 2), viz. the point q. Op is the x, and pq is the y, of this 
point The point o\ whose x and y are 2 inches and 3 
inches, is the point {x = 2, y = 3), or (2, 3). The x and y 
of a point are called its co-ordinates, and the leading lines 
OX and OF are called axes of co-ordinates, or co-ordinate 
axes. If we draw qr parallel to the axis of x, we may call 
Or, which by f_2] is equal to pq, the y of the point q, and 
qr f_23 the x of it. Thus having given us the co-ordinates 




X 1 is read JC dashed. 
¥' is Y da»hed. 
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x ~ 3 and y =■ 2 in inches, we can find by measurement the 
position of the point (S, 2), or q : and if this point had been 
given us in position, we could have found the co-ordinates, 
by simply drawing from q a parallel to OY, and then mea- 
suring the inches in Op and pq. I shall assume once for all 
that we have the power of joining any two given points by 
a line, of drawing a parallel to any line, and of measuring 
lengths to any degree of accuracy, say to the millionth part 
of an inch, if required. 

Jane ; — This is very ingenious of Monsieur Des Cartes ; 
but I do not yet see how confusion is 
always to be avoided about the point f — 
(3, 2). If the axes were chosen at . I 
right angles as thus, (or indeed at any *| 
angle), I cannot see what right q has to ji- 
be considered the point (3, 2) rather 
than k or m, or n ; all which are alike determined by three 
inches from 0 on the axis of x, and by two inches on that 
of y. 

Uncle Pen. .- — Your objection is well stated. The points 
q, A, m, v, are called (x = S, # = 2) or (3, 2), (x = ~S, y = 2) 
or (-3, 2), (x = ~S,g=-2) or (- 3, -2), (x = S,y = ~e) or 
(3, -2). The directions OX and OF are positive or above 
nothing : their opposites OX' and 0 Y' are negative or below 
nothing. The length - 3 (read minus 3) is 3 negative, or 
below nothing : and the difference between 3 and — 3 is, that 
the first denotes a length measured, from whatever point, 
or on whichever axis, in the positive, while the latter is a 
length backwards, in the negative direction. If a point 
moves by an inch at a step from b to c, its distances, mea- 
sured from 0 or zero, will be after the successive steps, from 
rest at b, 3-1 = 2, 3-2 = 1, 3-3 = 0, 3-4=- 1, 3-5=-2, 
3-6 = -3; i.e. it will have a distance from 0 after the fifth 
and sixth steps, —2 and —3, or 2 and 3 negative, below 
nothing. 

It is of no consequence, when we choose our axes, which 
direction along either we make the positive one ; but we 
shall in general consider OX to the right, and OY upwards, 
to be the + (plus) or positive, and their opposites to be the 
— (minus) or negative directions. Observe that the x of a 
point is often called its abscissa and the y of it its ordinate. 

3. You know, when our axes and our unit length are 
chosen, what point is given by the two statements, 
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x = S, 



read x equals 3, 
$ = 2, y equals 2. 

From this pair of assertions, or equations, follows the 
equation 



Consider now the points 



3 

«.- 5 
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3 

'•"IS 






a.-' 
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1 

*"i 


I 

**- 8 


J/. = 


n.--e 



Read y 1( a at 1, y at 1 ; x t y„ x at 2, # at 2, &c. ; 
these subindices serve merely to show to the eye that x and 
^, and y„ &c, are co-ordinates of different points ; * a y„ 
x h y bi (x at a, y aX a, x at 6, y at 6, &c.) would answer the 
purpose as well. From these six pairs of equations follow 
in order by division of equals by equals, 



4 3 



8 3 



4 S I S 2 3 
1 ~4 " 2~4 X 1 ~2" 



0.6 3 m 

= 0.4 2' 



_ 0-9^3 
0.6 2' 



Of the x and y of any of these six points, all within a 
short distance from 0, can be affirmed, as of our first x 
andy, 

W J "5' 

that the quotient or proportion of every pair is the same. 
And we can find any number of such points, as near to 
each other as we please. As from such an equation as 

g = - follows, if we multiply these equals by 6x2, 9 X 2 

= 6x3 ; so from the above equation follows, if we multiply 
its equal members by jx2, Qf times 2, or twice y), 

2* = Sy, (twice * is 3 limes y. 
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whence dividing these equals by S, 

(a') jf = ^, y = two-thirds of x. 

■which is the same law, or condition between x and y, 
with (a). 

Richard: — I do not see what information is conveyed 
by (a) or (a') ; for the x and y in them have no more to do 
with our point (8, 2) than with any other : x and y may 
mean anything. 

Uncle Pen. : — Not exactly. Although (a) and (a') do 
not state the values of x and y, they both affirm the same 
property; the former tells us, that if these numbers vary, 
they must always maintain one proportion : the latter 
asserts, that whatever number x may be, y must be two- 
thirds of it. 

If we divide the equals above by 2 instead of by 3, 
we obtain 

(a") * = \j/s read x is jjofy, or | times, 

the same law still. 

Observe here, that when we wish to represent the product of a number 
and a symbol of a number, or that of two symbols, we write the two quan- 
tities together, 3x, ex, or else with a point between them, as 3.x, c.x. You 
may read these either three x, cx, or 3 times x, o times x ; the latter is tbe 
best and safest way. 

And tometimet the product even of two numbers is represented by 
writing them together with a point between them ; but care should be 
taken to place the point in this case at the bottom between the figures, to 
distinguish it from the decimal point. Thus 3.5 -- 3 times 5 = 16 ; but 
3'6 = 3 point 5 = 3j. Observe that the best way to read a decimal frac- 
tion is to call the point point; as 0*1, 6-01, 72-006, are, point 1, B point 
□ought 1, 72 point nought nought 6. 

If then we choose any length upon OX for x in («'), the 
corresponding y is always § of that length: % and y so 
found give a point in the series. Put then for x in order 
the numbers 0*1, 0-2, 0 3, &c. and you obtain in order for y 

-7r =ts of an inch, ~. \, &c; and thus a series of points 
3 15 15 5 

are found pretty near to each other, viz. 

Qo' Ti)- (!• s)' {w l)' &c - 

How will these look when found ? 

Richard: — They will form a dotted trace of some kind. 
I wonder, what would be its shape and direction. 
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mation about any particular point, may perhaps tell us 
something about the figure formed by them all. Is it so? 

Uncle Pen, : — We shall see that presently. First of all 
this equation (a?) shows that if y = 0, x = 0 also, so that the 
point 0, which is {x = 0, y = 0) is one point in the series. 
The figure is therefore either a bent line, or a straight line, 
passing through the origin. I will prove that it is not a 
bent line- 

4. For if it is a bent or curved line, let any right line 
0(y through the origin, which meets it again, meet it again 
jirst at some point O': the co-ordinates of 0' can be drawn ; 
let them be (x = m, y = n). Place y , 

yourself now directly opposite to me, xtr- — y r — 
and taking OX" and O'Y" drawn pa- 

rallel but in opposite directions to OX ■ A'i A 1 

and OY, for your positive axes of x ■V' 
and y, find by equation («') referred to your axes, a series 
of points in tile locus (a'). The angle X"0Y"=X0Y, and 
my origin 0 will be your point (x — m, y = »), by [2T\ ; and 
as the conditions determining your curve and mine are ex- 
actly similar, CO will meet your curve again first in 0, 
and your figure will appear to you as mine to me, and will 
be concave or convex to O'X" as mine is to OA"; so that the 
two curves will lie on opposite sides of O'O, and will have 
no point in common between O and 0'. Let the point s, 
whose ordinate meets OX and OX" in ( and o, be any point 
of my series between 0 and 0\ At the points 0' and s, by 
(a'), I have 

0'b=^.0b, 
st = g . Ot, or subtracting equals from equals, 

C6 - st = ? . (06 - Ot), or because Ob = iv, by [2], 
tv - st = I . tb, or since tb = O'v by [2], 

Note. Ob, O b, it, &e. stand here for the number of linear units, or 
Inches, iii the designated lines ; and we shall frequently have occasion to 
substitute lines for numbers, which express their lengths. 
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from which it appears, comparing this with (a!) as employed 
by you, that s, any point in my series, is a point of your 
series ; or the two curves have all their points in common be- 
tween 0 and (/ ; which is absurd. This contradiction is 
involved in the supposition that the series of points is a 
curve in any part of its course ; for to such a curve a line 
can be drawn from 0 meeting it again first in some point 0'. 
Hence it is not a curve, but a straight line OC. 

You know that (x = - S, y = — 2) is a point within the 
angle X'OY'. Now as three negative inches are thrice one 
negative inch, 

-3 = 3 x~l, and 

- 2 = 2 x - 1, whence by division of equal pairs, 
-3 3x-l -33 

-a"ax-i» OT ~z ~a ; 

which, compared with (a), proves that (-3, - 2) is a point 
of the series formed from (a) or (a'). And as m negative 
inches, whatever number, whole or fractional, m may be, 
is m times one negative inch, 



so that if — = - , — — = - likewise, 
n 2 —n % 

This shows that for every point of the'series, (m, «), in the 
angle XOY, there is a point exactly corresponding to it in 
position, in the opposite angle X'OY', namely, (— m, — n). 
Hence it appears that the series will have the same figure, 
as to the axes, in both angles, or the points form a straight 
line extending in opposite directions from 0. 

5. From — | = | , it appears that the quotient of two 
negative numbers is positive. It follows, that the product of 
two negative numbers is positive; for -3x-2 = -3 + — , 

equal the quotient of two negatives. Here cannot be 

positive, for if ~ = p, a positive quantity, it follows .that 

1 =_2 xp, a negative quantity, which is absurd. We have 
then 
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— = — — = — — ; — tox — n = + mn = + mx + n. 

— 71 M fi 

The product of a positive and a negative quantity is nega- 
tive; for S x -2 inches = ~6 inches, evidently. Hence the 
quotient of a positive by a negative, or of a negative by a posi- 
tive is negative. For — =3 x — - ■ and = — 3 x - ; both 

which are products of a negative and a positive. 

These results are easily retained by the following rule. 

The product or quotient of two quantities having like 
signs (whether botli positive or both negative) is positive. 

The product or gKotient of two quantities having unlike 
signs is negative. Or you may say it thus : 

[3] Like sign's give plus, 

Unlike minus, 
For sign of pro. or quo. 



6. We have made no restriction as to the angle XOY, 




and whatever this may be, the equation y = - x represents a 

line drawn through 0 within that angle, if g and x are the 
co-ordinates of a point referred to the axes forming it. 

Let now two other axes OX, OY, be drawn, as above, 
to the left of our former ones, making the angle XOY 
= X'0¥; and let x and y be the co-ordinates of a point 
referred to these new axes, while x and y retain their sig- 
nification as to the old ones. The locus 
y 2 . . . . 2x 

x s ' i$ y ~~g > a » 

is a right line ; let it be OpmO'. The locus 

V 2 ... . 9.x 

x~3> wlucn 13 ? = ~~3~' A > 

A5 
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is next to be considered. The quotient of y and x is here 
negative, being = — - : therefore they cannot have like signs, 
hy If x is negative, as at q or n, y must be positive, 

and in length equal to - of x, by A. Let 

thenrfl f«-M 
On = Un ) I mn = mn, 

for by a, pq = j . Oq or = | . Oo ; which by A is = jjy, and 

2 2 

mn = -On or =- On; -mn. 

Now as the angle X'OY = the angle XOY, the points p 
and m, which are found by the same measurements along 
the axes with, the points p and m, form with 0 the same 
figure that p and m form with O, the figure on the right 
being exactly what the figure on the left is when seen 
through the paper. But O, p, m, have been proved to be in 
a line ; therefore 0, p, m, are in a line, and in the same way 
it can be shown that every point in the locus A is in this 
line Opm, which extends in opposite directions from 0, as 
Opm does from 0. , 

We have thus demonstrated that y = ^, and^ = — ~ 

are true of points (xy) that lie in given right lines, and of 
no other points. These lines pass through the origin, and 
these equations are called the equations to those lines. If 
for | any other number be substituted in either of the 
equations, the ordinate y corresponding to a given value 
of x, as x = 1, will be lengthened or shortened, and a dif- 
ferent line through the origin will be represented for every 
different multiplier of x. If for | be substituted, in all the 
preceding argument, the symbol e, representing the frac- 
tion §, then will it be proved equally, that y = ex, and 
y = - ex, are equations of the same lines through the origin : 
and if e represents any constant number, which does not 
vary with x and y, then it is equally proved, that y = ex 
is the equation to the corresponding line through the origin, 
and this whether e have a positive or a negative value. 
We have thus established the following proposition: 

The locus of the points (xy) whose co-ordinates satisfy the 
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equation y = ex, e being any constant number, is a straight 
hfie through the origin. 

You may say this briefly thus: 

£4] ex is y gives 6ri. 1i. ex long. 

7- We find a point in the locus y = ex by taking in OX 
a length for x, and raising at the extremity of a?i an 
ordinate of e times that length, ending at a point q. If 
we carried this ordinate one inch further in the positive 
direction beyond a, we should arrive at a point p, in the 
locus y = ex + l. By adding an inch to the ordinate of any 
other point ijr, q t q 3 &c., found in the locus y = ex,we should 
obtain as many points p pi p 3 p 3 &c. in the locus y = ex + 1. 
The points p x p 3 p„ &c, would form a line everywhere an 
inch distant along the ordinate from the line q q, q 3 q„ and 
would therefore lie in a parallel to the line y = ex; for 
these lines can evidently never meet. 

If we add a negative instead 
of a positive inch to every ordi- f 
nate, i.e. retreat an inch along / t 3 f ' 

the ordinate from q qi &c. in / * 

the direction 0Y U we shall ob- ' 
tain a series of points similarly ~ 
placed on the negative side of 
the line q q, q, being all 
points in the locus y = ex — l. lfqp = q l p, = q 3 p 3 = &.c. had 
been b inches instead of 1, b being any number of either 
sign, whole or fractional, p p„ &c. would have been points 
in the locus y = ear + b. We shall often speak of this locus, 
as the line y = ex + b. We have thus established 

The locus of the points whose co-ordinates satisfy the 
equation y = ex + b, where e and b are constants, is a line 
parallel to the line through the origin whose equation is 
y = ex. 

y = ex+b gives, by subtracting b from both sides, y — b 
= ex, and this is evidently the same locus with y = ex + b. 
Put Dif. for dyTerence : call y - b Dif. (yb), (pron. wyb), 
the difference between y and A, or y minus b : let pari, stand 
for parallel. Then 

£53 The line (Dif. yb is ex) is pari, to (y is ex). 

8. Every line through the origin has an equation of the 
formy = ex. For let {x = (b,, y =y,) be a point in a given 
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line, then is y - ~ a line through the origin, by £4], for ^! 

is a constant number; and this locus contains the points 
(0, 0), and (x„ y,), two points in the given line, as appears, 
if for x and y in the equation be put their values at those 
points ; wherefore this is the equation to none other than 
the given line. Here x l and y l are two known numbers. 

Every line has an equation of the form y = ex + b. For 
every line is parallel to some line through the origin. Let 
a given line be parallel to the line y = and let it meet 
the axis of y at a distance b, from the origin; e, and J, 
being known numbers, then is the equation y = e,x + b, that 
of a line parallel to y = e,xi, £5], and of one which passes 
through the point (x = 0, y = b,). Through this point there 
can only be one line, viz. the given one, drawn parallel to 
y = e 1 x; therefore y = e l x + b, is the equation to the given 



9. Every line has an equation of the form |+^ = 1, 
Head j by l + y by a equals 1. 

Let a given line be, e and b being given positive 
numbers. 

(c) y = ex + b ; then, dividing equals by b, 

H = ^. x + I, or subtracting from both 



e 

for the fraction is unchanged in value by the dividing 

both the numerator and denominator by the same number 

e. Thus (c) is reduced in (c') to the form j + ^ = I, in 

which I and a, being general symbols, may of course have 

any particular values a = b, and I = - ^ . The equation 

under this form (c) exhibits visibly the position and course 
of the line (c): for it shows that if x = Q, y=>b; and that 
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if _y = 0, X- — ~; i.e. the Hue meets OF at b positive inches 
from the origin, in the point (0, £), and OX at ^ negative 
inches from the origin in the point (-->0). Thus we 

obtain instantly from (c) two points of the line, and can 
therefore draw it, when our axes are given : and these 
are always supposed to be given. We can thus draw, for 
example, the line 

3 2 2 
& = 4 * + 7 ' Vhich is ' diridin e the equals by - , 



2 4 2 or ' subtracting from the equals — , 

7 3*7 21 

5 JL 

7 21 

this is now of the form y.a + xd = I, a being the fraction 
2:7, and I being —8:21. The former is the length cut 
off from 0 on the axis of y ; the latter is that intercepted 
from the origin on the axis of x. 

It will often be convenient to write the fractions ^ 

7 a' 

&c in the form 2:7j y.a; and you may read these either 
two to 7, y to a, or two by seven, y by a; the ratio of 
2 to 7 is the same number as the quotient of 2 by 7. 

To remember this, you may add to the last mnemonic 
fj5], the words 

[5'3 One 's Vi (xl) and vi. (ya) pnm. ri*Ia; and is +. 
From 'Or. cuts 1 and a. 
Here t'i. denotes quotient of: division ; One 's means One is, or One 
=. The line 1 = quote of (y by I) and quote of (i by a) cuts from Origin 
(on OX and OF) the intercepts land a. 

The constants 6, e, I, a, in f_5] are not in general whole 
numbers ; nor would every line be reducible to the forms 
y = ex + b, and x-.l +y:a = l, if these four constants were 
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not capable of representing any numbers of either sign. 
If a line is to be represented in general without fractions, 
three constants are required in its equation. 

10. Every line has an equation of Ike form Ax + By = C, 
in which the constants are not fractions. 

Thustheline # = |*+|» by multiplying both sides by i x 7, 

becomes 28y = 21 x + 8, or, taking 21* from both equals, 

-2I;r + 28jf = 8, ■ 
which is of the form Ax + By^ C, without fractions. 

Show now that the line 13x + 5y = 8 is parallel to 
x:y =— 13:5, and that it cuts off from the origin a = 8:5 and 
^ = 8:13. 

To draw any given line y = ex, it is only necessary to 
find one point of it, and to join that to the origin. The 
point [l, e) is such a point, evidently. 

11. The axis o/yi*x = 0; the axis of x is y = 0. No 
point whose x is not nothing is on the former axis ; nor 
is any whose y is not nothing on the latter. Do you see 
this, Richard? 

Richard: — Plainly: and it is evident that every point 
whose x is nothing is in OF, and that every point whose 
ordinate is nothing is in OX. 

Jane .-—But I do not see these equations, y = 0 and -r=0 
are of the form y = ex: if e have the value zero, indeed, 
y = 0 is the result; but what must e be to bring out x = 0r 

Uncle Pen. : — The equation y=ex is true still when both 

sides are divided by e : i. e. - = x. or y x - = x, follows from 
" e e 

y = ex. Now the fraction ~ diminishes as e increases : if e 

increases beyond all conceivable limit, ~ lessens beyond all 

limit: if e becomes infinite, - dwindles to zero, and the 
e 

equation y . — = x is then 0 = sc. The equation y — 0 is the 
case oty = ex, which arises from the supposition, e=0: x=0 
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is that which springs from the supposition, e=i , which is 
the symbol of an infinite number. Let r be an indefinitely 
small number; the quotient ^ ia indefinitely great: e.g. 

0 . 00 ^ Q001 is ten millions. If r = (-0000001)*, and e = ~ , e 
is 100 billions: if in r the number of zeros between the 
point and unity be unlimited, r = 0, and e = ^ is then e = i , 
which is greater than any finite number. You know that 
the number - is called the reciprocal of 5. Infinite is the 
reciprocal of zero. 

Jane : — I know also that a number times its reciprocal is 
equal to unity; 5x^ = 1. Is then 0x^=1? 

Uncle Pen. : — The quantity 0 x 1 or g is called an inde- 
terminate quantity. Zero by zero gives any quotient you 
please ; for 5 x 0, and 1x0, are equally 0. This is sufficient 
for you to know at present : we shall not have any occasion 

for some time to handle the quantity - . 

Consider the two lines y = ex + b, y = — ex + 1, e and b 
being the same pair of fixed numbers in both. Both equa- 
tions are true at (0, b) i.e. the two lines meet in (0, 6). 
When x = n, the same value in both, we obtain y i = en + b, 
y 5 = — en + &, the subindices serving for distinction between 
the two ordinates, which are both measured on the same 
parallel to OY. By addition, yi + #» = 26, whatever be the 
values of e and w. Draw a parallel to OX through (0, b) : 
we have proved that if this and our two lines be cut in A, 
B, C, by a parallel to OY through any point P of OX, 
PB + PC = 9.PA. Draw the figure and examine this. 
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Richard: — When shall we be able to understand the 
secret that you promised to show us, how to measure the 
height of a tower without ascending it? 

Uncle Pen. : — You shall know it presently, if you will 
pay close attention to the following argument 



12. Let OP be a line 
through the origin and any 
given point P. If we put the ^ 
co-ordinates PQ_, OQ, &c. for 
their lengths in inches, 




we know that y - 

,. ... . v PQ- 

or, dividing by w, ^ = , 

is the equation to OP; for by [4Q> this is a line through 
the origin O, and it is true for (y = PQ, x =00), so that 
the line whose equation is (A) contains ttvo points of OP. 
If p and p' are points in OP, 

M_-PG ™j -p'q'PQ 



B. 



Oq 00' -Of OQ' 

for (A) must be true at both these points. You may read 
B either pq by Oq equals PQ by 00, or pq to Oq as PQ to 
OQ, and I recommend you to read every equation aloud. 

IF we choose now to consider OP and OY, instead of 
OX and OY, to be our positive axes of x and y, the point Q 
referred to these, is 

(ar* m OP, y' = -Ob or - QP) [2]. 
And the equation to OQ is 

for (A 1 ) is a line which contains two points of OQ, and can 
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therefore be none other than OQ. The (lashes merely show 
that y' and s! are co-ordinates referred to the new axes. 

Ah (A') must be true at q and g', points of OQ, 

. -tjp ~PQ , q'f ~PQ 

From the pair of equations 
B H=^ fi 

Oq OQ' 

h J2_PQ 
Op~OP' 

comes, multiplying the equal sides of B by the fraction 
Oq-.PQ, and the sides of b by Op:PQ, the pair 

pq Oq Tl__9lL b' 

"• PQ OQ' aM PQ~OP' 

And by tak ing the quotient of the left members of B and b, 
and that of their equal members on the right, we get 
Bh Op OP 

Bb - oi'm- 

From the pair of equations, 

r ,jY_pa 
o g ' " o« ' 
• p Y_pq 

Op' OP • 

we obtain in the same manner, with q'p' for on, for B' and 
B4. 

PQ OQ' PQ~OP' 

Cc. 



Op' _ OP 



Oo' OQ' 
gative signs 
comes - 

both sides by — 1. And I have left out the signs in the left 



I have omitted the negative signs from b ; because from 
such a truth as ~ = - , comes § = j t D0> multiplying 
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member of C ■ for — | = | , ; for in c I put its 

equal q3~ * m ^ tnen omit negative signs as in b. 
Do you understand all this f 

Jane: — I think I see that every step of the argument is 
proved ; but I know not where I am, or what is before me, 
and cannot see much of what is behind me. It is like 
plunging into a dark cavern guided by a slender thread: 
I have just hold of it, and that is all. 

Uncle Pen. : — It will never break, for the twine is in- 
destructible ; and there will be light enough presently. If 
you are convinced that equals divided by equals give equal 
quotients, you are certain that Bb and Cc are true ; and if 
equals multiplied by the same quantity remain still equals, 
B, b', C, c', are true likewise. When you see all the mean- 
ing and application of these results, you will know that 
they contain the whole science of geometry. If you mul- 
tiply both sides of B by OQ, you get 

PQ = £2 . OQ, read (pq by Off) times OQ, 
Oq 

which contains the secret of the tower. Suppose the 
axes chosen rectangular, for YOX, as well as POX, may 
be any angle we please ; and if the co-ordinates are parallel 
to the axes, all our equations remain unaltered in their truth. 

Let PQ be the perpendicular 
tower ; let p be any point which 
your eye at 0 sees in a line with 
the summit P; e.g. Op may be a 
telescope directed to P, p being ^ 
the centre of the object-glass. If 
you know the length of OQ, the T ' 
horizontal distance of your eye at 0 from the tower ; and 
know too the length of the perpendicular Pq, which is 
parallel to PQ and to the axis of y, and also the length of 
Oq, you obtain PQ from the last written equation, by mul- 
tiplying together the lengths pq and OQ, and dividing the 
product by the length Oq. Adding to this quotient the 
height of your eye from the ground, you have the number 
of inches or feet between P and the ground, (supposed 
there on a level with your foot), according as your other 
lengths are expressed in inches or in feet. Equation Bb, 
which is 
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OP-^OQ, D. 

gives the distance OP, if you first know the lengths Op, Oq, 
and OQ. You will shortly learn how to determine either 
PQ or OP, when only OQ and the magnitude of the angle 
POQ are known. 

Richard : — How very charming ! All this comes out of 
our first notion of the point, (x=3, y = 2), and a little divi- 
sion and multiplication, thus, 



this is in fact the height of the tower, if x is OQ, and p 
happens to be the point (3, 2). I do not despair now of 
measuring mountains in the Moon, a feat that you were 
helping cousin Henry last week to perform. 

Jane : — I see that you are right, if the axes are rectan- 
gular. How simple, after all! The two first equations 
written by Richard are true of no x and y but those of the 
point (3, 2) ; the next expresses a law by which x and y 
may vary through all the points in the line Op. How 
delighted y must feel, in the third of these equations, to be 
free from his confinement in the first, and to be able to 
assume any value, positive or negative, that pleases him, 
compelling x every moment to assume the corresponding 
value ! 

23. Uncle Pen. : — To see now the meaning of B', b', and 
Bb, look at the figure thus : OP and OQ 
are any pair of diverging (legs or) lines, 
which are cut by the parallels PQ and 
pq, drawn in any direction (07), Op, 
OP are the segments of one leg, and , 
Oq, OQ those of the other, made by the %~ 
parallels. From B' and V we learn that 
the ratio or proportion of Op to OP, (i.e. their quotient) is 
the same number as the ratio of Oq to OQ : and that either 
of these ratios is the same with that of pq to PQ. From Bb 
we see that the ratio of the two segments made by pq is 
equal to that of the two made by PQ. In this case the two 
cutting parallels are on the same side of 0. If pq moves 




L'i i < z:i t; 
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parallel to itself to any position on the farther aide of O 
from PQ, as to p'q', we see from C, d, and Cc, that the 
same things are still true, putting p' for p and q' for q. 
Thus is proved that 

If a pair of parallel lines (PQ, pq) cut a pair of lines 
meeting in a point (O), the ratio of the two segments (OP, OQ) 
made by one cutting line is equal to that of ike. corresponding 
segments (Op, Oq) made by the other : and the ratio of the 
intercepted parallels (Pq, pq) is equal to thai of the correspond- 
ing segments cut off by them in either line, (OQ, Oq) or 
(OP, Op) ; the segments being measured alt from O. 

This is easily remembered in a condensed shape thus : 
[6] If paralls. cut legs, 

vi. segs. is vi. segs., 
And vi. (parall. cutters) is vf. (corre. segs.): 
Measure the segs. from meet, of legs. 
Here vi. means quote of, as in [&], Segs. stands for segments, Corre. 
is Corresponding; meet, for meeting. 

You are not to lay down PQ : pq as Op : OP. I advise you to learn 
the mnemonic first, and to meditate afterwards with this at your tongue'* 
end f for ready words are instruments of ready thought. 

14. You can now easily understand the proof of that 
most renowned theorem of Pythagoras, (Euclid, i. 47) on the 
discovery of which he is said to have sacrificed a hecatomb. 
Let ABC be any triangle right-angled at C: let CD 



be a perpendicular from C on AB, the 
hypolhenuse^ or side opposite the right 
angle, meeting that side in D. Cut off on 
AB, AC'=ACiand on AC, AD~ = AD. 




Then joining CD', we see plainly that the A 
triangle A jyC is the triangle ADC turned face downwards, 
so that AD'C is a right angle like ADC and ACB, where- 
fore D'C is parallel to BC, both being at right angles to 
the same line AC. Because the parallels BC and D'C cut 
the legs AC and AB [6], 

AC AB 
AD' AC" 
or, since AD=AD' and AC=AC, 
AC__AB 
AD ~ AC * 

whence, multiplying these equals by AC. AD, (read AC times 
AD), 
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(a) AC.AC^AB.AD. 

We have here proved, that if in any right-angled triangle 
D is the point in which the perpendicular from the right 
angle C meets the hypothenuse, the squared length of the 
base AC is the product of the lengths of the hypothenuse 
AB and segment AD adjacent to the base. This will there- 
fore be true of our triangle when made to stand on the base 
BC, or 

(b) BC.BC = BA.BD. 

Hence, by addition of the quantities on the left of (a) 
and (b) and of their equals on the right, 

AC. AC + BC.BC = AB. AD + AB, DB 

or = AB . (AD + DB) = AB . AB. 

i.e. (AC)* + (BC)'-(ABy, (c) 

or the square of the length of the hypothenuse AB is the 
sum of the squares of ike lengths of the sides AC and BC. 
Hence if the sides about the right angle are 3 and 4, the 
hypothenuse must be 5; for 5 a = 3 s + 4' : 6 and 8 for the 
sides would give 10 for the hypothenuse. Every brick- 
layer knows that 6, 8, and 10, will make a right-angled 
triangle. Suppose the two sides were each = 1 ; then 1* + 1" 
= 2, shows that (AB) 1 = 2, or AB = J&. Thus you see there 
are lines which cannot be measured ; for no fractional num- 
ber can be found that expresses the number of inches in 
the diagonal of a square whose side is one inch. By extract- 
ing the square root of 2 you find for AB that diagonal 
1-41421356237 inches, which is correct to the ten thou- 
sand millionth part of an inch, but not quite correct ; in 
truth, the decimal has no end. The side of a square and 
its diagonal are called incommensurable quantities : no scale 
can measure both ; no number can express what part one 
is of the other. 

Richard; — But suppose that two divisions of my scale 
happened to be exactly the length of the diagonal of a 
square : surely 2 would then express the length of it ? 

Uncle Pen. : — It would : but you would not be able to 
measure, or even exactly to calculate the side. If AC and 
BC are supposed equal, and AB = 2, as you propose ; our 
equation would give (AC? + (AC) 3 = 2*, or 2 (AC) S = 4, or 
(AC) 3 = 2, or AC-sj%, a number incommensurable with unity. 
But although we cannot measure or write out correctly 
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such a quantity as J2, it is nevertheless a number ; and we 
can write down a symbol for it, and reason correctly about 
it. Thus J% is such a symbol, and if we say, let AC = J%, 
or let PQ, = J%; AC or PQ, is such a symbol, and we can 
reason with it, as accurately as with an integer number. 

By our suppositions thus far, our symbols (AC), (AB), 
&c. stand for numbers of inches in certain lines : and the 
conclusion (ACf + (BC)* = (AB)* is an assertion about 
numbers only. Let us repeat our argument about the 
square of the hypothenuse, putting all through for AC 
AC. I, for BC BC.I &c, and let / denote a linear visible 
inch; then AC. /denotes AC times such a visible line, and 
becomes a line, although AC is but an abstract number. 
The conclusion (c) above, will be modified thus, 

AC.I.AC.I+BC.I.BC.I = AB.I.AB.I 
being = A.B.I(AD.I-t-DB.I) > 
or (AC.iy+(BC.iy = (AB.I) 1 (c') 

f-lince J is no number, but a line, P is no number, but a 
unit line multiplied by itself ; and in like manner (AC . I)' 
is a line multiplied by itself. This has no obvious mean- 
ing; it must be defined; and it is in our power to give 
it any definition consistent with the operations of our arith- 
metic. We shall define a, line multiplied by another line, 
to be a rectangle, or right-angled parallelogram, whose ad- 
jacent sides are the two lines : then I' is a square inch, and 



tion is now an assertion about square spaces, and affirms : 
that the square upon the line AB is an area equal to the 
two squares on AC and BC. There is nothing to hinder 
us from interpreting equation (c) at once to mean the same 
thing without introducing the linear unit /, if we bear 
in mind the definition just given of the product of two 
lines. In future, when we are considering certain points 
A, B, C, D..., we shall take the symbol AB to represent 
either the line drawn from A to B, or the number of inches 
in that line. Arithmetically viewed, the line and the num- 
ber are the same. If A represented a number, instead of 
a point, and B were also a number, AB would mean A 
times B, a product of two numbers; but we know always 
whether a symbol A or B stands for a point or a num- 
ber, and there can here be no confusion. When ABCD 
are points, AB . AD may be either the product of the two 



(AC.Pf is the square 
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numbers AB and AD, or the right-angled space AB inches 
by AD inches, according as we consider AB and AD to be 
numbers, or visible lines; and the same may be remarked 
of AB. CD, 

The square upon the hypoihenuse of a right-angled tri- 
angle is equal to the sum of Ike trvo squares upon the sides. 

This is the famous Theorem of Pythagoras. Bj the square upon a 
line is meant the square whose side is that line : remember that there is no 
hypothenuse, where [here is no right angle. 

If we put qua. for quadrate or souared ; and path, for 
hypoiAenuse, this proposition may be fastened to the ear 
and to the tongue in the condensed form following : 

£7] qua. p6th. is both qua. sides. 

squared hypoihenuse is = both the squared sides. 

15. By (a) above 

(ACf = AD.AB (a) 
and W= (AD)* + (DC)* by [7], 

since the triangle ADC is right-angled at D. Wherefore 
(DC) 3 + (A D) 3 = AD.AB, whence, 
subtracting (AD)* from both sides, leaving equal remainders, 
(DC)* = AD.AB~(AD)' = AD.(AB-AD), or 
(DCf = AD.DB. (d) 
If you multiply together two numbers and then find the 
square root of the product, this root is called the mean pro- 
portional between the numbers : thus 6 is the mean pro- 
portional between 4 and 9, because j4-xQ = 6, or 6" = 4 x o. 
This root happens to be commensurable (with unity) ; but 
the mean proportional between 5 and 9 is not, and can 
only be expressed by the symbol x 9, or JUS- These 
are called mean proportionals, because of the proportions 
4 : 6 :: 6 : 9, and 5 : ^/45 Ji5 : 9; both which are true 
by the Rule of Three. 

As (d), (a), and (b), give 
DC = jAD~DB, AC = J~AD.AB, and BC = JbWTAB, 
we see that the perpendicular CD is the mean proportional 
between the two segments AD and BD, which it makes of 
the hypothenuse; and either side, AC, or BC, is the mean 
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proportional between the hypothenuse, and that one of these 
two segments, which is adjacent to itself. For what is true 
of the proportions of the lengths of lines in numbers is true 
of the proportions of the lines. This proves the following : 

la any right-angled triangle, the perpendicular let fall 
from the right angle on the hypothenuse is the mean pro- 
portional between the segments into which it divides the 
hypothenuse ; and either side of the triangle about the right 
angle is the mean proportional between the hypothenuse 
and that so-made segment thereof, which is adjacent to that 
side. 

Let us put mean or mea. for {mean proportional be- 
tween), and per. for perpendicular, and path, as in r_7j. We 
may say 

per. on p6th. is mean segs ; 
£8] and side is mea. (poth. nigh seg.) 

side means either side ; nigh seg. is the segment adjacent. 
Ex. 1. OPQ is a triangular field whose sides are OP 
= 1000, OQ = 840, QP = 380 feet. Oq being 300 feet, what 
is the length of the line qp crossing the field parallel to PQ, 
and what is tiie distance Op? 

The solution is obtained from £6"]. Equations B and 
Bb, page 17, give pq = 1S5J feet, and Op — 357}. 

Ex. 2. The perpendicular on the hypothenuse is p, and 
one segment of the same is s : what are the sides of the 
triangle ? 

By Q8] and equation (d), the other segment is p'-.s, so 
that the hypo thenuse is i + p*:s. By [7 j the sides are 
Jf+p* and Jp 1 + (p':s) a . K p = 3 and s = 1, the hypo- 
thenuse is 10, and the two sides are ,/gO and ,/To. 
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LESSON III 



16. I shall now propose and solve an entertaining pro- 
blem. OX and OY are lines 
in the same plane in a dense 
and extensive forest. Two 
points pq mark one line, and 
two points PQ mark another, 

which are to be central lines /- -~p4 

of two level roads to be made ™ 

in the same plane in the forest. A third road is to be formed 
in this plane also, parallel to the line 0¥, from the inter- 
section of the roads pq, PQ. 

The engineer requires to know where the third road 
will cross the line OX, and how far the crossing point is 
from the intersection of the other two roads pq and PQ. 

We can answer this by finding the point in which the 
line pq meets PQ ; the co-ordinates of this point, if our 
axes are OX and OY, are the lengths required. This point 
can be found, when we know the equations of the lines pq 
and PQ. Our first step must be 

To find the equation of a line from two given points in it. 

The equation sought is of the form (10) 

Ax + Bt/ = C, 1, 

and if (x f y t )(x t y t ) be the given points, this must be true at 
both, whatever numbers A, B y and C may be ; or 

J 4*, + %,= C 2. 

Ax, + By 1 =C 3. 

If we subtract the left member of 2 from that of J, and do 
the same with their right members, i. e. take equals from 
equals, the remainders are equal, or 

Ax + By - Ax,- By,=0, or 

J. (y-*.)=o, 

where the point is to be read, times, or 
subtracting B. (y—y,) from these equals, 
A.(x-x 1 ) = ~B.(y-y,) 4. 

B 
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Repeating both these steps with equations 2 and 
instead of 1 and 2, we obtain 

A.(x l -x J )=-B.(y l -y,) 5. 

Dividing the equal members of 4 by the equals in 5, 
^. («-«,) . .B.QF-g,) b rffl . 
if.(jf|-yi) 

for in 4 and 5, the quantities on the right have like signs ; 
therefore their quotient is not negative : this is evidently 

m ,v-;/i 6 

x t -x s = y l ~y 1 
Multiplying these equals by {y l — y s ), 

°"l; ) ir 1 ' ) - j '- y ""' enbyfa - jA 

(y. - y.) .(*-«.)-(»,-«.). (y -y.) 7. 

Or 6 gives 7 at one step, if you multiply by {a:, . 
The assertion (7-3)x (4-2) = (9- 5). (8-fi), amounts to 

7x4-7x2-3x4 + 3x2 = 9x8-9x6-5x8+5x6; [SJ. 
and 7 gives 

ifiX — yiXi —y%x +^ s ^i = x t y - - + x 3 y u whence 
*?i ~ + *= - + a^u or adding # t p to bolh sides, 
ajfi - ay. + + *i3f a = *,y + at^ u 

and subtracting x l y+ from both, 
*lfi — + x i& + x iyi~ X \V~ x iJ/i =0, which is 
either x.(y 1 ~y J )-hx l (y i -y)-t-x a (y-y 1 ) = 0 8, or 

(?■ •• r +y ■ C J » - *0 - + = °. or 
(px-Sa) + (*• - *0*y = ^ - *iy»> & 

which has the form, Ax + By=C I. 

The equations 6, 7, 8, 9) are all forms of the same equa- 
tion to the line required. We can see with our eyes, in fi, 
that the line passes through the points (^i^,) and (x,y,). 
If we multiply the equal sides both by - 1, which merely 
changes the signs, for 

(x - Xi) x - 1 = - x + (= JBj - x, 

we have'^ = ?^ (6.) 
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Here x„ y 0 , still mean the variables xy, the zeros being 
appended for the sake of symmetry and memory. If you 
put now x 1 and y 1 for at and y, (G) becomes 0 = 0; if you put 
x 3 and _y a for them, it becomes 1 = 1, The equation is thus 
true, it is satisfied, at both these points; therefore the line 
represented by it passes through them. It was true also as 
it stood before ; giving 0 = 0, and - 1 = - I. 

Equation 8 is best remembered thus, putting x 0 y a for 
the variables, 

xo ■ (yi - yO + *» ■ (y. -.'/«) + *. ■ - = o (s). 

17. It is of importance to remember the form of fi ; for having this, 
you have all the following forms by easy transformation, which will soon 
become familiar. The forms 6 and 8 are easily retained from their sym- 
metry. We are informed by (6), that the quotient of two differences of g's 
= the quotient of two differences of ,-r's, the Bubindices being on both sides, 
10 above and 12 below. In 8 we see that x times a difference of t/*s, thrice 
written, = 0; the sub-indices being in order 012, 120, 201. These three 
terras ate made by writing 012, and then carrying the first figure to the 
last place as often as possible, 012, 120, 201, 012, 120, &c. You cannot 
thus obtain more than three arrangements, by going round the circle, so to 
epeak. To remember then these forms say, the quotient of differences of 
y's is the quotient of differences of x'b, with 10 over 12 for ihe subindices. 
Thisis(6). Andfot{8)say: Thrice written x rfirTerence of y's = 0 ; thus, 

then go round the circle 012 for the subindices, 012, 120, 201. 

Let tii (dioide) stand for ouotient as in [5]' : let vi.D, mean quote of 
Differences. You may thus abbreviate ( 0), putting — dex for subimfar, tt 
wfw=, 

[9] ViD(y's) is viDlVs), read viD.vise. 

■with 10 o'er 12 — dexes: read ten o'er twelve, 
and thus 8j ter = thrice ; Di = Difference ; is for = ; nil = 0 ; 
ter xDi(ys) is nil, 

at 612 round, for gtl. git is given Tine, 

pronounce owe un two, vowel o for zero, w» for unity. 
18. We have now to find the intersection of two given 
lines. 

They must be of the forms, (10), 

Ax + By = C, (A) 
A'x + Rg-C; (B) 
and these will represent any pair of lines, when the known 
and proper values are put for the six constants. As equals 
multiplied by any number are still equals, 
A'.(Ax+By) = A'C, 
A . {A'x + B'y) = AO. 

B2 
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Read these, A' times (the sum of Ax and By) equals A'C, 
&c. Either of these must be true of every (x, y) in the line 
represented : they are then bath true of (X, Y) the point of 
intersection. Putting then X and Y for x and y, and per- 
forming the multiplications indicated in the left members, 

A'AX+A'BY=A'C, 

AA'X + AB'Y= AC ; whence by subtraction, 

AB'Y~A'BY=AC'~ A'C, 

which must be true, although we know not yet either X or 
Y; that is, 

(AB'-A'B) Y= AC- A'C, whence by division of equals, 
„ C'A - CA' 



B'A-BA'- 



(C) 



This gives us the value of Y the ordinate of the intersection, 
since all the numbers on the right are known : we have only 
to subtract C times A' from C" times A, and divide the re- 
mainder by the difference (B'A minus BA'): the quotient 
is the value of Y. It remains to find X; and this will of 
course be given by either (A) or (B), if we put for y in 
either the number Y. But the symmetry of our equations 
will help us more expeditiously to the number X. It is 
clear that in (A) you may put x for y, if you exchange B 
for A ; and in (B) likewise, if you exchange B' for A': this 
makes it highly probable that X may be put for Y in (C) if 
B and D' be exchanged for A and A'. The probability be- 
comes a certainty if you write 

Bx+Ay = C, (A) 
B'x + A'y = C, (B) 
and then repeat the above process with B for A, &c, which 
gives 

CB-CB^ 
A'B-AB'' 

It is important that you should remember the above value 
for Y; and you may teach your ear the following rhyme ; 

£103 Cs Ax and By; rsforC=. 

Dot second li : 
Di{CA)'a by DI . (BA)'$, (dot outs.), is meeting Y. 
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You dot or accent your constants ABC, for your second /inc. -Differ- 
ence of (C^l's by Difference of {BAYb, dotting the nu/s'de letters as in 
jC), is the Y of the nuefitip point. X is obtained from Y by putting j4's 

The engineer's problem is now completely solved in 
general symbols; and all that remains is to put for ABC 
A'B'C their numerical values in the fractions that represent 
Y and X. These six constants are given in the equations 
to the lines pq and PQ; and these equations we can form 
instantly from £9] when the engineer has supplied us with 
the measurements that determine his four given points. 
Let p be (xy,) and q be (i^/,) ; and let the measurements 
be given in miles, that is, let a mile be our unit of length. 
Suppose 

*, = - 2 = Or, x a = 0, 

y,= If = pr, y a =3=0q. Then by [19] 

*„ • (yi - yO + *i • Cy* - jO + • (y. = o, (8), 

or substituting 

»„. (lf-3) - 8 . (3 ~ St ) + 0 (y, = 0. 
Here .r, --2, therefore +x, = -2, and x, .(y a -y 0 ) = -2(y a -y 0 ). 

^-tfo + 2#>-6 = 0; for -2x -ff„ = 2y 0 , [3J: 

hence -~ x 0 + 2y„ =6, ty adding 6 to the equal sides; 

and — 5* 0 + 8y„ = 24, by multiplying both by 4 : (pq). 
or Ax + By =C. (A). 

Thus - 5x + By = 24, or + 1=1, is the line (pg). 



Next let Q be {x,y,) and P be (x^h) in (8) ; and suppose 
x, = S-2S = Os, x 3 = 3-9 = OP, 
^■.-rs-Qt, y a = 0. 
Substituting these values in (8) we obtain 
x„ . (- 1-2 - 0) + 3-25 (0 - g a ) + 8*9 • (ft + 1*2) = 0, or 
-I-2Ji + (3-9-3-25)y + 4-68= 0, or 
- 1-2* + -65y =-4-68, or muL by - 100, 

120*- 65y =468, (PQ) 

A'x + B'y = C. (B). 
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-=l,is the line PQ. 



Our F [10] is Zj~l A L " *? X " 5 ~ 24Xl2 ° 
L J B'A-BA' -65x-5-8xl20 



1044 



-65 + 8x24 127 ~ w * 
This is the distance of the point of intersection of the 
roads pq and PQ from the line OP, along a parallel to OF, 
being 8 miles and ^ of a mile. We find X from equation 
(pq) thus, by using this value of Y, 

1 044 1044 
- " 1 or, subtracting from both 8x -j^ , 

eV 3048-8352 5S04 _ .„ = 

" 127 "lSY dividing by -5, 

57127" ^' 

this is the distance in miles from O along CP to the centre 
of the road which is to cross OP. We could have found 
X also from equation (PQ). 

19, Jane: — I have observed in the deduction of equa- 
tions (PQ) and (pq), and of (8) and (9) just now, that 
any quantity can be transposed from one side of an equa- 
tion to the other, if care is taken to change the sigit of the 
quantity transposed, and that this transposition is always 
either an addition or a subtraction of that quantity, per- 
formed in both members of the equation. 

Uncle Pen. : — Your observation will be quite correct, if 
you say any term instead of any quantity ; a quantity so 
transposed must carry with it to the other side its multiplier 
or its divisor, if it has either. For the difference between 
a term and a quantity, look at equation (7) ; it has one 
term on each side, each term being a product of two factors, 
every factor being composed of two quantities tied by a 
vinculum. When the vincula are untied, which requires 
the indicated multiplications to be performed, the equation 
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lias four terms on each side, as you see in the step fol- 
lowing ^7). In (8) you see three terms on the left; if 
you untie and multiply, you will have six terms in the 
left member of the equation. 

Let me now see, Richard, whether you can find the 
value of X, corresponding to meeting Y of [10], by put- 
ting for y in equation (A) the expression for Y. First 
transpose the term By ; then put Y for y, and next bring 
the quantities on the right to a common denominator. 

Richard:- — I have done this, and I cannot succeed. 
r _ . (CB'A - CBA') - (BC'A -BCA') . . , 
I get Ax^- — BA- AB' ' wmc " means 

'BC'A -BCA' 



then dividing both 
B'A-AB' ' by^ 

_ CB'A - C BA' - BC' A - BCA' 
x ~ AB'A - AAB' 

This is not the value X that you found ; where is the 
blunder ? 

Uncle Pen. : — You are correct in the first of these three 
equations; the second is not what the first means. You 
are right in saying 

(CB'A - CBA') = CB'A - CBA' ; and wrong in saying 
- (BC'A - BCA') = - BC'A - BCA' ; 
for this lower term on the left, when united, must have a 
sign contrary to that of + (BC'A- BCA') or to that of 
BC'A - BCA' • i. e. it must be - BC'A + BCA'. Make the 
correction, and your numerator will then be divisible by 
A, and x after the division will shew its true value. Con- 
sider this : 

/>+(2-5)-(7-S + 2+I-G)=5 + 2-5-7 + S-2-l+6=l. 
The first + on the left is the sign, not of 2, but of the tied 
or the vinculated quantity (+2 — 5); the second — is the 
sign not of 7> but of (+7-3 + 2 + 1-6). When these 
terms are untied, the signs of the ties or vincula disappear: 
and the rule is; when you untie a term preceded by the sign 
-j you must change the sign of every quantity in that term. 

As you are a careless boy, Richard, I shall require you 
to repeat the following bad rhyme : 
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After minus untyin' 
Change every sign. 

Jane: — That was a pretty device, by which you got 
rid of x from the equations (A) and (B), (18) ; by a pair of 
multiplications and a subtraction — so short and simple 1 — ■ 
and then a division equally simple compelled the y to show 
himself. How surprised he must have been, after see- 
sawing with his friend x through the whole scale of num- 
bers, to find himself alone, and nailed to a certain value ! 

Uncle Pen. : — You will not fail to observe that this suc- 
ceeded only with the supposition that x and y had the same 
pair of values in both equations: this being supposed, we 
eliminated, i. e. expelled, x. You will have occasion, if you 
pursue this study, to admire still more the devices of elimi~ 
nation. 

It may happen that ffA = BA' in (C ) ; this gives Y= 
infinite, and X also : so that the point of intersection is at 
an infinite distance. Show from this equation and from 
(A) and (B), by division, that these lines are parallel to the 
same line, when B'A = BA'. 



LESSON IV. 



20. Let ABba be any rectangle, whose base is Aa, and 
altitude ba: and let ACca, AC'da, , 
be any parallelograms having the " T 
same base Aa, and lying within the 
same parallels, Aaf, Bbc. t — ^ 

Def. The altitude of a parallelogram or of a triangle 
is the perpendicular let fall from an angle on the base or 
base produced. 

As Cf= cf = AB, by Prop. C. [2], AB is the common 
altitude of the three parallelograms. 

Because Bb = Aa=Cc = CV, by [2] Prop. C, BC = bc t 
and Be' = bC ; and since ab = AB, and the angle ABC=abc, 
the triangle abc will exactly cover the triangle ABC; and 
ABc' will cover abC. Denoting triangles by three and 
quadrilaterals by four letters ; 
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ABC = abc, ABc' = abC, 

ABC-bdC-abc-bdC, C'BAa = C'BAa, 

ABdb - Cdac, then by addition, 

ABdb + Ada = Cdac + Ada, ABba = C'Aac'. 

ABba = CAac. 

A. Parallelograms (CAac and C'Aac'), which have the 
same base and altitude, are equal, being each equal to 
(ABba) Ike product or rectangle of' that base and attitude : 
vid. definition in (14). 

Let ABC be any triangle, whose base 
is AB. If AD parallel to BC be drawn r " 
to meet CD parallel to AB, the sides AD / ^^"^ / \ 

and DC are in order equal to CB and BA, fc—^ 

and contain the angle ADC= the angle 

CBA by [2] Prop. C; and the triangles ABC and ADC 

will exactly cover each other, and are equal. 

Hence the triangle ABC is half the parallelogram A DCB, 
and its area is half the product of AB and CH, CH, ± 
on AB, being the altitude either of ABC, or of ADCB. 
We have thus proof that, 

B. The area of a parallelogram is the rectangle (or pro- 
duct) of Us base and altitude ; and the area of a triangle is 
half the product of its base and altitude. 

Phob. To divide a triangular 
plot of ground ABC, whose area is 
H square feet, into halves, by a 
line through p a point of die side 
AB. 

Let p B = h feet, pB being not less than pA ; then if we 
suppose the thing done, and that pq is the line required 
to be drawn, we know that hx% (altitude of q from base 
AB) is the area of pqB ; call this altitude y; we have 
the condition \.hy = \.H; giving y = H:h, by division of 
equals by ^k. This fraction H-Ji is the number of feet, 
y, in the J_ distance of q from the base. If we can draw a 
J_ through A, p, or B, of the length y feet, and through 
its extremity a parallel to AB, cutting AC in m and BC in 
q, either of the triangles pqB or pmB will contain half the 
area of ABC. 

Richard: — I think the shortest way to do this would be 
to make a right angle at A and another at B, by the device 

B5 
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that Pythagoras, as I suppose, first taught to the brick- 
layers ; then measuring « feet on my two perpendiculars, I 
should readily draw the line mq. 

Uncle Pen. : — You will observe that an area is always 
given in square units ; and if I speak of the area H, I always 
mean H square inches, unless a different measure is expressly 
named. The value of t/ would be perhaps more lumi- 
nously written 12v . 1= H. (12)*/* :(h . 12/), where J is our 
linear unit, as in (14). 

21. Let the point 
Pbe (r = /, y=a), and pi be (x, = 0q„ = m,g,% 

p, be (a 3 = 0q„ y*=-q,pd> and p, be (*,= Oq a y„ = -q 3 q t ), 




the co-ordinates being rectangular, parallel to the right 
axes OX and OY. 

Pm, = Qq, = Oq, - 00 = x, - I; 

2>i'«i =pi?i — "pi?! — PQ=^i — a ; 
whence by the triangle Pp,"^ gives 

Rend, the squared difference (x at 1 minus I) +tlie Hquared din", (y, - a) 
equals {Pj>,)». The subindices under .r and y prevent confusion among 

Pm a = Qo a = 0 ?a - OQ = * a - / ; 
p a m, = m^, + q aVs = PQ + ?a p a = a - ; 
for = — q^p,, and + y s p a = — j a . 

Also, 

(*„ - Z) s + (a - y,)* = (Pp,)*, by [73, taking the A Pp.m,, 
Pm 3 - Q ?3 = 00, - 0q 3 = I - x„ 
p a m a = m t q 3 + q s p 3 = PQ + f/ 3 p 3 = a-t/ 3 ; for ^ 3 = - 
(;-^+ C«-^'= (Pp,Y, by Q7], A Pp jm) . 
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Now in the value of (Pp,)*, (o-^a)* = (jj- of; 
[(« -!/*) • (« St) = a'-ai/i - y 3 a +y* = (y, - a) . (y, - a)] 
■which is merely asserting as in [3] (5) that — »x- n = n x n. 
Hence (i>p,)- = (*,-/)' + (AO" + (»,p,)'. 

W - 0* - 0*+ to. - «)" - CO* + (".P.)'. 
(Pft)* - - 0* + to. - «)' - PW + (»,,,,,)■ ; 

and generally, if r be the distance required between the 
point {I, a) and any given point (x, y), 

(D) r" = (*-Q > + (y-«) , J 

is the square of the distance, if for x and y be put their 
proper values with their proper signs. 

If (x,y) is the point (3,-4), r' = (3 -/)" + (- 4- a)*. If 
,y) is the point (-3, 4-), r* = (-3-/)* + (*-«)'; if (a 1 , 
is (-3, -4), r 2 = (-3 -/)* + (- 4 -a)*, or = (3 + [)* +(4 + of 
which is the same thing, because m I = (-wz) 1 by £S]- If 
then r in (D) be constant, like / and a, and (x, y) be a variable 
point, the equation affirms that the distance between (I, a) 
and (x, y) is always r ; this is true of all the points in the 
circle whose centre is (I, a) and whose radius is r, and of no 
other points : therefore (D) is the equation to a circle, whose 
centre is (x =/, y=a) and whose radius is r inches. 

This equation may be written in any of the forms, v. (22), 



x* + y'-2lx~2ay=>r'~a'- P. J 
You should satisfy yourself by varying the position of P 
in the angles about 0, that (D) gives exactly the. square dis- 
tance between P and (xy). If, for instance, P were the 
point (- *S, -4), 



is the equation of the circle whose centre is (--3, *4), and 
radius r, / in (D) having in this the value - *3, and P being 
in the angle X'OY. 

Required the distance r between the points (2, 3) and 
("3, —'4), re/erred to right axes. By (D) we have 




r* - (2 - -3) 1 + (3 + -4)* - (I -7) a + (3-4) 1 , 
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whence, extracting the square roots of these equal quantities, 

r = ± ^2-89+ 11-56'= ± V 14 ' 45 = * 3-80131556. 
The sign ± is introduced generally in the solution of such 
an equation as r 1 = N, thus, r = * JN, to show that r may 
have either sign you choose to take ; for since m x m = m 1 , 
and — m x — m = m', m* has either m or — m for its square 
root, and 14"45 has either + 3-80131556 or - 3-80131556 for 
its square root; and 1 has either + 1 or — 1 for its square 
root: either root squared ■will give the same number. 

Every positive number has (wo square roots, which differ 
only in sign. 

Richard: — But how can r = * 3 80131556 be a true an- 
swer to your question ? Can there be two distances between 
(2, 3) and (-3, —"4), one of them less than nothing? 

Jane : — The sign ± has just been explained to signify 
that r may have either sign: yoo. can choose which you 
please. • 

Uncle Pen. : — There are many questions which can he 
solved only by the extraction of the square root, in which 
the negative root is inapplicable to the problem : yet here, if in 
measuring the distance between two points you take the sign 
into account at all, the length between the point P and the 
point P' has as much right to one sign as to the other; for 
if the direction is positive from PtoP', it must of course be 
negative from P' to P. From D follows 

r-*7(»-i)- + (,-»)'. (DO 
If a and b are the sides of any right-angled triangle, and 
c the hypotenuse, c 1 = a a +6*, and c ==fc J a' + 1> 3 : call this 
radical, or surd, path, ab : and dismissing all thoughts of 
triangles and lines, let poth. ab. be our abbreviation of the 
arithmetical square root of the sum of the two squares a* and 
b'; poth. ab. is a number, viz. of the inches in the hypothe- 
nuse of a right-angled triangle, whose sides are the lengths 
a and b in inches. To find the distance R between two points 
y 0 ) and whose rectangular co-ordinates are given, 

we have the following rule, Ji = ± Jfa - ^o)* + (tyi -Ho)'; or 
to — x„)*, the squared algebraic difference of the x's, add 
(y, — y„)', the squared algebraic difference of the y's; ike square 
root of this sum is ike distance required. Equation (D') says, 
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[12] PSth.{Di(;rf) Di(^(f)}, pron. dixie, (ya) a monosvl. 
joins(^'y) to (&)> •'J' a dissyl. 

in co-ords. recta. 

i.e. the square root of the sum of the two squares, {Diff. (jr— i)[ s and 
\Dift'. (y- a)\ 3 joins the point (x,y) to the point (1, a), given in rect- 
angular co-ordinate*. 

Observe that the algebraic difference {x - 1) may be an arithmetical 
sum, if it and / have different signs : thus if x = 2, 1 = -3, (x-l) = 2 + 3; 
if x = -l, ( = 5, (I-/) = -(1 + 5), a negative sum. 

Let DUQ, (pron. duck) stand for duo quadrata, two 
squares, then 

(D) (x - 1) 2 +( L y~a)' = r a = rr, is a given circle. 
[13] DUQ{Di(xT) Di.(t/a)} pron. dixie; Di = difference; 

Is r r", (in Recta) rr a aissyll. ; is for = ; 

Gives c'irc. c&i (la) : i a a dissylL 

i.e. Duo quadrata jDiif. (x — l)Y ! and [Diff. (y- a)\* is rr; gives, in 
rce/angular co-ordi nates, a circle whose centre is (I, a) ; it is needless to 
add that r is the radius. 

22. The following are of great importance to be re- 
membered. 

(a+by = (a+b).(a+b) = a ,s + ab+ba + b , = a'' + b 3 +2ab (a) 
(o-4)' = (a-b).(a-b) = a*-ab-ba+b 1 - a*+b'-2ab (b) 
(b+a)(b-a)= b'-ha+ab-a 3 = b*-a*. (c) 
From (a) we learn that the square of the sum of any two 
numbers is the two squares of the numbers + twice their pro- 
duct. Thus(4+5) , = l6+.25+40=81. c , „ 

And we may write the same truth 

thus, /being the linear unit, (47+5/ ) a *** * 

= 16/'+ 25/' + 2 x 20/ a ; which is _ rm — — | 

evident to the eye, if ABDC be 9 3 , z j ll t . s 

Ae = 4. From (b) we learn, that the 

square of the difference of two quan- A 1 u 1 
tities is the sum of the two squares, minus twice their pro- 
duct. Thus, (9 - 4)' = 9 3 + 4" - 2 x (9 x 4), as is visible in 
the figure ; for 5' = the whole 9 5 , + 4 s additional in the 
corner, diminished by (4 a + 4 x 5) twice taken. In (c) we 
are informed, that the sum of two numbers, multiplied 
by their difference, comes to the difference between their 
squares. Thus (9 + 5) (9- 5) = 9' ~ 5*. It BE =5, the 
rectangle AE x EF = (9 + 5) x (9 - 5) = 9 s - 5 1 , evidently. 
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Iiet Qu3. he ouodrate or squared : let SarD, a motKHylL, mean Sum 
or Difference ; SorD(ai), Sum or Diff. of the two numbers (a and A) ; 
let ± be mol. mate or Jess ; let le be Jess or minus ; for DUQ vid. [13. J 
We can express (a) and (b) together, (a±6) 5 = a 3 + 4 5 ±2a6. 

[14] (a) (b) QuSS6rD(fl&) is DUQC<f») mol two(rf&) : 

ab a monoayl. 

(c) Sum(5a) . Dl.(A<f) is Sq'.i le aq. d. 

pron. squibble squa. 

The first line is (a) and fb). Square (Sum or Diff. of a and b) is the 
two squares of a and b, ±2ni ; ab meaning always ax b, unless otherwise 
indicated; + goes with Sum, - with Diff. Sum (ba) means sum of b and 
ii, or (b + tt }, Si/.b is ,'yuared b ; iq.a is fgnaied a. The second line is 
(c). Sum(ia).Di(4a), written and uttered together, is Sum iba) times 
Diff. (ba). 

23. When I = a = 0 and r= 1, we have from (D, 21) 

the circle -whose radius is unity and centre the origin. We 
deduce 

then, extracting square roots of equals, 

* = * Ji-tf; y = ± Ji - 

When y = 1, y = 1 and * = 0, 
and the same when y = — 1, which 
happens at C and Z) : when x = +l 
or — 1, I s = 1 and y = 0; which is 
the case at ^4 and B. For every 
value of y* < 1, a; is ef(Aer square 
root of a positive number. 

Thus y = ~ gives x = * /j 




■942809 ; as at wi and w, supposing 



Am = Bn = -. The same values of x arise from putting 

■y = — i . When J > Ii or <.-l,y* > 1, and x = ± Jl -y*, is 
then /Ae square root of a negative number, an imaginary 
quantity. Let y = Vl; J then = 1 - 1-21 = --79- w hat 
number squared will come to No possible num- 

ber ; for m x m, whatever sign m may have, must be + m*. 
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This imaginary value of x, when y*>I, shows that there 
is no point of the locus at which y> 1, aty<— 1. 

Equation (D) gives by extracting roots of equals, after 
transposition) 

(*-!)'-'* -b-af, 
x — l = ±Jr I — (if~ a)*, or transposing — I, 
x = l± Jr* ~(y — of ; and similarly 
y = a ± Jr'-ix-tf. 

Let the circle, (j: + "5)' + - 3)' = °'*9, he given for 
consideration. We see at once that (- -5, 3) is the centre, 
and that 0'7 is the radius. We deduce 

a: + -5 = ± J-4Q - (y - Sf, or 

x = - -5 ± - - 3)' ; and 

(y-3)=*V*49-C^ + -5) s , or 



■51, a nega- 



tive real number, added to an imaginary 
quantity ; such an x has no existence, and 
this shows us that there is no point of O 
the circle at which y = 0, or that it no- 
where meets the axis of*. x — 



y = S gives x = - -5 ± "7, 

either -2 or - 1*2, 
i = 0 gives y^S^J^, either 3-4899. or 2'5101, 
1 

If we «n/ie in (D), we obtain by [14] (Qua D (ab)), 

a* - Six + 1* +y* - Say + a' = r 3 . 
If we put for x any given value x„ this is, by trans- 
posing, 

y'-2ay = r'-x, s + 2lx, -f-a", or, 
putting if for the known number in the right member, 
y* - Say = N, from which we have to find the y correspond- 
ing to x = x,. 
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It is very convenient to make such abbreviations, for we 
can at any moment find the value of N t by adding r' to 
Siru and then subtracting (x' + P + if) from their sum: 
this is all known ; for /, a, r, and w, , are given. Innume- 
rable questions of great beauty and interest reduce them- 
selves to a result of this form, 

y - 2ay = N, 

in which a and if are known, and y is the number whose 
value is to be found. This is called a quadratic equation, 
containing y, y quadrate, the square of the unknown quan- 
tity. To solve this, that is, to find from it the value or 
values of y, add a" to the equals, thus making sums still 
equal ; 

y - Sat/ + a" = N+ a*. 
The left side is ' DUQ,.ay less Say,' and is therefore by 
[11], 'Qua D.(ay); or (y-a) 1 ; i.e. 

Qf-a)' = N+a ! ; whence extracting 
the square roots of these equals 

y - a = * JN+ a", or, adding a to equals, 



whereby^ is given in known quantities, and has plainly two 
values, which can be found by extracting the square root of 
the number (JV+ a'). This is the result before obtained; 
for putting for A 7 its value, 

y = a^Jr 1 -^'- Shi + l') — a* + a* or by [14], 

g = a + J*-i*,-ir. 

24 If then y be any quantity of which we are in 
search, and we know that the square of y, less twice the 
product of y and any known number a, is equal to any 
known number AT, we obtain two values of y, called the 
roots of Ike equation if — 2ya — W= 0, by simply adding in 
turn to a the square roots, positive and negative, of (a* + iV). 
This may be thus remembered, putting sq.y and asq. (pron. 
squl and ask) for fguared y and a square. 

£l 5] If sq.y' le two yd be A 7 , y a a monosyL 

y's a mol RuoM asq N', via. mot le, in [14], 
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M, like S, will often stand conveniently for SuJl. RooM is the square 
Jioot of the suJtf of the two indicated quantities (« a . Jv"). If & is nega- 
tive, Rmil is in fact the root of a difference. 

If you should forget the proof of [15], r eason thus for a 
moment upon it. If t he a ssertion y~a± Ja* + N be true, 
then must y - a — ± Jo? + N, by subtraction from equals : 
and the squares of the equals last written must be equal, or 
(/y-o)*=a*+2v r , which is by 'QuaD ah' (or Qu&D ya), 
y' — %ay + a 1 = a' + N, whence y 1 — 2ya = iV, as it ought to be. 

Thus the equation 3t" - 5t - 1 1 = 0, is by transposition 
and division 

= of the form P~3at = N, 
t is here the unknown quantity y ; <* = gj wnence 



25 II 25 + 12 x 11 157 157 t , . 

's6 + T = 36 —36 = W S ° that 

ToT 5±Jl57 
0' " 6 : 

for you know by arithmetic, that the square root of a frac- 
tion is the quote of the roots of its numerator and denomi- 
nator. Before the solution of a quadratic can be obtained 
by the formula [15], it is necessary that the square of the 
unknown should have the coefficient unity ; and we accord- 
ingly had to divide the above equation by 3. From 
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LESSON V. 



25. Required a number such that the sum of it and its 
reciprocal shall be 3. We can talk about the number even 
while it is unknown, if we give it a name: call it the num- 
ber y. Then it must be true that 

y + - = 3, or multiplying equals by y, 

y B + 1 = 3y, or transposing 1 and 3y, 
y- 8y-~l of the form y* - 2ay = N; 
here our a = ~ and N = ~l, so that by £15^. 



You may take either of these values for the number sought ; 
the other is its reciprocal; and you see that 2-618034+-381966 
= 3. At first sight you would not have suspected that these 
were reciprocal numbers; but we can easily test the matter. 



S'- (J5y = 4 or 9-5 = 4; which in true. 
I prefer the more general question, To find a number 
such that m times the number added to n times its reciprocal 
shall give a sum equal to r. And you shall choose your 
own values for m, «, and r. All that I have to do is to say 





my + n - = r, 
V 

my* + n = ry, 
mf-ry = -n, 



then as before multiplying by y, 



whence by transposition, 
and dividing equals by m, 



, r n 
1 -m' — m- 
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Here a = r;2m, N--n:m, and by [15] 

- r it f ** « Jr* - imn 

y~2m V 4m* ~m~ 2m ' 

If you fix on the values r = 3, m — I = n, you have the pre- 
ceding problem and solution. If you choose m — l = n, r=2, 

you obtain y =— — ~- — - = 1*0, Here is but one value of 
y, which however solves the problem ; for unity added to 
its reciprocal gives 2. If you choose m = 2, n = % r = 4, 
you obtain y = 1 ±0 again; and it is true that 2 - l +2:1 = 4. 
If t = 8, m=8, and n = 2, you obtain g = |; and it is true 

that m.| + n.2 = r. 

In all these instances the radical vanishes, because 
r 3 = imn, and there is but one value for y, which is r-.9,m. 
If you take the case of m = r = n = 1, you obtain 

* — ■ % — ~ — ' 

two imaginary values, for J -3 has no real existence. This 
shows that there is no number such that y + - = 1, or such 

y 

that the sum of it, and its reciprocal, is unity. If r = l, 

m=l, n = -l, y= — ^ =— f- or i-e. 

= 1-618034 or -0-618034. Either of these added to - 1 
times its reciprocal, gives unity for the sum. 

Given LM a line A inches in length; il is required to 

divide it in a point P, so rj- -— ,1 

that the rectangle under B — , r 

the line and one part 
shall be equal to thesquare 

of the other part. ' t F ft 

Let the greater segment LP of the line be y inches in 
length; the other will be A — 1/ inches'. And if / be the 
linear unit, the condition is (LP) 1 = {LM) x (PM), or 
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{yiy=AI.{A- V ).I, 
i. e. y/ 1 = A*P - -fy-P, whence by division of equals, 

y*-A*~Ay, or 
y* + Ay = A 1 , which is 
t/*-9ya=N, if a^-^A and = J*; we have then [15} 

If ^ - I, y = ^ (-I ±2-236068) = -618034 or -1-618034. 

These are the roots of y* +y = 1 ; those of y* —y = 1, found 
above, differ from them only in sign. If LM = 1, and LP 
= -618034, the square on LP (LPlp') is equal to the rect- 
angle LM x MP (LMpm) ; (supposing LP'= LP, and Mp 
*=MP.) There is a second value of y, and therefore a 
second point, (Q) in which the line LM can be cut so as to 
solve the problem ,- but the distance of Q from L is of the 
opposite sign to that of LP, and must be measured in the 
opposite direction.. If LQ=- 1-618034; the square of LQ 
= the rectangle LM x MQ. The segments made are in 
either case measured from the point of section to the ex- 
tremities of the given line PL, PM, and QL, QM. This is 
Prop. 11 of the second book of Euclid's elements. You will 
find no difficulty in proving any of the 10 preceding propo- 
sitions. Thus the 10th merely affirms that 

(2a + 4)' + 6 s = 2 (a +4)' + 2a\ 
the truth of which is evident if you attend to £14] about 
QuaS(a4). 

Jane: — Richard solved mentally last week this question: 
To find a number such that the square of it added to its 
half shall= 18. Suppose 17 put in the place of 18; could 
you solve the question? 

Uncle Pen. : — It is too easy only. I prefer finding a 
number y, such that, 




i.e. such that m times its square + n times its half shall be 
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equal to c; m, n, and c, shall have any values you may think 
of. Dividing these equals by m, 

«* + — .- = — ; which is 
J m 2 m 

f - 2ya = N, 

and N= ~ . Hence by Ql5j, 

y = ~4w * V 16m 7 + «S' 
In your question, m=l, n=l, c—i7; so that by sub- 
stitution of these values, 



either of which numbers, squared and increased by half 
itself, will give 17- Richard's answer was 4; let him find 
the other value of y, corresponding to c= 18, and he will . 
have completed his solution. 

If you demand a number such, that thrice its square, 
diminished by four-fifths of its half shall be two; we have 



and we obtain from the same expression, 
4 

5 //IV 2 1 /l51 \±Jl5\ 

*"*V (u) + 8~i5 V iff—-. 15— 

= 0-8858803, or - '752547- 
To verify thia, 

3 x (•8859)" - 2-35445643, and | of = "35436 ; 

the difference of these = 2-0009643, somewhat too high, 
because we called the first value of y -8859, nearly two 
hundred thousandths too great. Also, 

Sx(- *7«25) , '= 1-69876*875, and | of ~'^ g85 — -301, 

the difference of these is 1-69876875 + '301 = 1-99976875, 
somewhat too low, because we took our second value of y 
too great, i.e. too near zero, by nearly half a ten thousandth. 
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26. Thus every quad ratic h as two rods: if the quan- 
tity under the radical Jd'+ N is negative, i.e. if N is 
negative, and > a", both roots are imaginary ; if the radical 
is real, both roots are real ; and if the radical vanishes, or 
a* + N=0, which requires iV = — a*, both the roots are 
reduced to the same value y=a, which is the only case in 
which the roots can be equal to each other. If you add 
together the two roots 

y,-a + J a' + N, and y t = a — J a' + JV, 
you obtain y, + y 3 = 2a, which with a changed sign is the 
coefficient or multiplier of y in the equation 

tf-Say-N; 
if you multiply together the two roots 

y, = a + Ja* + N; and y 3 = a- J a 3 + N, 
you obtain y l y s = a'~(a 1 ' + N) p*l (sq 0 le sq o, if b in 
be put for our a here, and a in \jl4T\ for our radical 
J a' + N), i. e. y x y t = -N, which is the absolute term, (term 
free from the unknown y) with its proper sign, in the 
equation 

y'-2ay-N= 0. 
In any quadratic equation (y° — py+ q = 0), of which all 
the terms stand in one member, the coefficient of (y B ) the 
square of ike unknown quantity being unity, the coefficient 
(~P) if ^e first power of the unknown (y) is, with a 
changed sign, the sum of the roots of the equation, and the 
absolute term (q) is the product of those roots. 

£l62 If nil be (sq. y 1 le py' and q') »id. nq.y in [16] <a>d le. 
p's sum, and g is prod, of roo. 

nil for zero ; product of roots. 

27. The equation whose roots are y t and y„ is 
and this is the same with 

neither of which is satisfied by any values oVy except y=y, 
or y =y„ while both equations are visibly true for either of 
these values of y. 

Hence, before we know the roots of a* + 6y + 7 = 0, we 
are certain that their sum is - 6, and their product + 7. 
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And we are certain of this before we know whether the 
equation has any real root at all. Thus the roots of 
y — 6tf + 10 = 0 have a sum = +6 and a product = 10; but 
from/ -2 x Sy = - 10 comes [15] y = 3*^9-10=3* J^i, 
both imaginary values : yet 3 added to 3 - *f^l gives 

+ 6; and _ » 

(3+V-i)(3-^) = iy[i4] 

S , -(V r l) i, =9-C-I) = ]0- 

Jime; — It is a mystery to me that quantities which are 
impossible and can have no existence, should yet have real 
and intelligible properties, should have a real sum, and a 
real product, exactly like two genuine numbers. It looks 
so like a contradiction. 

Uncle Pen. : — It would be a contradiction, if these two 
imaginaries were said to have a sum and a product exactly 
like real numbers. Their sum may be real and their pro- 
duct may be real, but they must be incongruous, such as 
cannot possibly exist together as sum and product of the 
same two quantities. If you ask for two numbers whose 
sum is 6, and whose product is 10, you ask for an im- 
possibility. 

You put your question thus: #' — 6^+10 = 0; what 
then is ;/? And the wonderful oracle of Algebra answers, 
*/ = 3±J—\: an answer perfectly correct ; for if you square 
either of these values, then subtract 6 times that value, then 
add 10, the result is zero. 

Jane: — So then whatever mystery or appearance of con- 
tradiction there may be here, it springs not from the answer 
of the oracle, but from the ignorance of the interrogator. 
His duty is not to cavil at the response, but to go away 
ashamed of himself and wondering. 

Richard; — I should like to try the verification just 
hinted at of the truth of your Pythia's arithmetic. If 

if = 3+,pi,_ 

b, [14]MJu.S,- 

-6s — 6.(S + /n)= -18-6^-1, 
so that 

/-e^+io-g+CT^-i -la-ej-i +io=o. 

She is right. 
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LESSON VI. 



28. Uncle Pen. : — Not every equation containing x and 
y in the second degree representsa circle. Terms of the second 
degree are Ax s , Bxy, Cy*. Terms of the third degree in 
x and y are Ax 3 , Bx'y, Cxy 1 , Dy z . From equation D (21) 
we see that in the equation to a circle referred to right axes, 
x 3 and have the same coefficients, and no term exhibits 
the product of the two variables. If then, the axes being 
rectangular, 

Ax" + Bxi/+ Cy* + Dx + Ey + F=0, is a circle, 
A and C must be equal numbers, and B = 0. 

The circle 

(E) 8a* + Sy* + fl* + 6y - 7 = 0, 

is by division and transposition 

*»+y , + |* + 2y=| J or 

adding to these equals the squares of the half- coefficients of 
x and y, 

The circle (E) has its centre at the point 

(iT' anditsradiusis ^p^ = 2-0069324. 

If we change + 7 for - 7 in (E) it is no longer the same 
curve, and the result is 

the radius here is imaginary ; therefore this circle has no 
existence, and there is np point (x, y) that will satisfy 
Sx* + 3/+ 5* + 6y + 7 = 0 ; 
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i. e. there are no two numbers possible, x and y, such that 
thrice the sum of their squares, added to 5 times one num- 
ber + 6 times the other, shall be equal to - 7- Show now 
tbat 

Sx* + Sf + -5x + -6y - 7 = 0 
is a circle whose centre is 

andradioa = 1 * 53 °6l57 J 

and that this locus becomes impossible if the absolute term 

be + 7, or if it be any positive number > ^gj jQ '■ 

(> means greater than). 

Tke equation to a circle, referred to rectangular co- 
ordinates, can always be reduced to tke form, 

by the method above employed in reducing equation E. 
Hence the co-ordinates of the centre, and the radius of the 
circle, can always be found from its equation. 

29. Look again at the circle whose centre is the origin 
alright axes, and radius = r. Its equation (28) is a t +y 3 =r 3 , 
whence follows is = ± Jr* — y*; 
This affirms that the two values 
of x determined by any given 
value of y are equal and of 
opposite signs. If y be the posi- 
tive length Om, measured on 
OY, the corresponding points 
of the circle are found by draw- 
ing pmq parallel to OX. Then 
the ordinates qQ_ and pP i 



•■ each = Obi, Q2] ; and t he 
values of x are 0 0, and O P, ' the first being +Jt*^- Om 1 
and the second - Jr* — Om'. Hence mq and mp by f_2] are 
equal, save the sign : in other words, tke chord pq is bisected 
by tke perpendicular Om let fall on it from tke centre. This ' 
may be any chord; for Om is any length less than r, and 
our axis OX may be any line through 0. Hence we can 




Tke perpendicular let fall from tke centre of a circle upon 
any diord of it bisects tkai chord. (a) 

C 
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Ax*+ Af + Ey = 0, or, putting - T for E:A, 
(G) x*+y'~Ty = 0, is simply 

by adding Tf to the equal sides. 

This is therefore (the axes still rectangular) a circle having 
its centre at (0, + ^ T), and radius = ^ T. By transposition 
and extraction of equal roots, 

x = ±J-f+ Ty; 
which shows that T and y must have like signs, otherwise 
both — y 1 and + Ty would be negative, and x impossible. 
When +Ty = +y*, ory=+T, x = 0; when + Ty>y*, 
x has two values, which are equal but of contrary signs : 
as y approaches to the value zero, the values of x continually 
approach zero from opposite sides; when y = 0, x = ±0, 
or the two values of x coincide at zero. 

These considerations supplied by the equation, reveal 
the position of the circle (G): the axis of x, on which lie 
all the points having _y = 0 (ll), 
meets the circle (G) only in one 
point, 0: and the circle will lie en- 
tirely above or entirely below OX, 
according as T is positive or nega- 
tive. The line OX is said to be a ~ 
tangent at 0 or toucher of the circle, 
as is every line which meets it in 
one point only. The point 0 is 
here the point of contact. The or- 
dinate i * = — \E-.A, of the centre is perpendicular to OX, 
and passes through 0; and since, by drawing our axes 
accordingly, OX may be any tangent, we can affirm ; 

The perpendicular on the tangent of any circle let fall 
from its centre passes through the point of contact; or, the 
line drawn from the centre to any point of the circle is per- 
pendicular to the tangent at that point; or, the tangent of any 
circle is perpendicular to the radius of contact. (b) 
To remember this and (G) from which it is proved, say, 
[17] DUQfy*) is Ty' 

Has tan. nil's y': pron. (wis) vid.DUQ [13] 

(a) Rad per'p on cb6r.*s biChor : P ron * ,anil " m for =• 

(b) Toiich-r'ad is per' on tan: 
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Observe that every curve whose equation has no term 
free of variables, no absolute term, passes through the origin, 
(0, 0) being evidently in the locus. The equation 

H. Ag* + A3* + By + C"0, 

or by division of both sides by A, 

f+a?+(B : A)ti — CiA, 
is by addition of QB;A)' to both sides 

(y + 4 B; A)' + (x + 0)' = \B>:A*- C:A. 
This is a circle whose centre is in the axis of y at 
(zero, -\B: A), and whose radius is KB'.A'-IClA)*. The 
circle ax 3 + a;f + 6x + c = Q has its centre in the axis of x. 

30. The triangle Opq in the last figure but one, having 
the equal legs Op, Oq, is called an isosceles or equal-legged 
triangle. If it were folded along Om, the perpendicular on 
the base pq, the portion Oqm would exactly cover Opm ; 
for the angles at wi are equal, being right angles, and by 
ri7, a] mq-pm. Therefore the base angles Oqp and 
Opq are equal, as are also the two angles mOp and mOq 
into which the vertical angle 0 is divided by the perpen- 
dicular on the base. Hence; 

In an isosceles triangle ike angles at the base opposite to 
the equal sides are equal; and the perpendicular on the base 
from the vertex bisects both the vertical angle and the base. 

Let a, b, c, be the sides of any tri- 
angle; then the angles A, B, C, in \\ 
order opposite to them, are to be called — ai— r 
for ear-memory's sake Ang, Bang, 
Cang. The perpendicular on the base, Cd, may be called 
perc, per. on c: the bisector of the base, Cf, may be styled 
6ic, fiisector of c ; and Ce, the bisector of the vertical angle 
C, may be called biCang, oisector of Cang. Then say, 



CIS] If a'sb, An'gisBang; 

and per'c is bic' is biCfing. 



; and perc, bic, nod biCang arc 
C2 
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Jane: — It appears to me that the most difficult part of 
this and all the preceding lessons is the arithmetic : the rea- 
soning is all simple enough to follow, if one can only suc- 
ceed in remembering it all. 

Rickard:— Do you call the arguments about imaginary 
quantities so simple ? As to the remembering, I have little 
fear about that : these mnemonics are nothing compared 
with Greek conjugations and dialects. Try As in preesenli 
and the verbs in /it. 

Jane: — You have such a taste for hard words, and such 
a memory for any thing like rhymes, Dickon. By all 
means astonish the rustics some fine morning by empha- 
sizing these mnemonics along the fields, as you did the other 
day by spouting Homer ! 

Uncle Pen. : — If Richard had as much talent for Science 
as for languages, he would not require these mnemonical 
aids ; no mathematical genius needs such assistance. Take 
some pains to master them, my dear Jane, and you will 
save your time, of which you have very little to spare for 
mathematics, a study in which I should be sorry to see you 
deeply engaged. , 

Some of the properties which we have been just proving, 
seem almost evident enough of themselves without learned 
demonstrations. I shall next introduce you to something 
which you would have lived long enough without ima- 
gining. 

31. Let adh be any arc of a circle 
whose centre is es and let the chord ab 
be the common base of any two triangles J 
aeb, a<fb, having their vertices in the re- 
maining portion of the circumference ac'cb. 
Draw the radii ea, eh, and the diameters 
dec, d'ec'. Then are aeb, c'eb, aec', ceb, 
cm, all isosceles triangles. By Prop. D, and Ql8] the fol- 
lowing are true of the four external angles deb, dea, d'eb, 
#ea. 

deb = ecb + ebc = lech, d'eb = ec'b + ebc' = Sec'b, 
dea = eca + cac = %eca • d'ea = ec'a + eatf = 2ec f a ; 
.-. deb + dea = 2.(ecb + eca), .-. d"ea - d'eb = 2 (ec'a - ec'b), 
or aeb - 2. acb; acb = 2ac'b. 

That is, since core' may be any point in the arc ac'cb z 
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(a) In any circle ike angle (aeb) at the centre, standing 
upon any arc (adb) is double any angle (acb) at the circum- 
ference standing on Ike same arc (adb). 




When the arc adb is a semicircle, the angle aeb is two 
right angles, being = aed + deb, (Prop. D.) The demon- 
stration about deb and dea remains still true, and 

acb = ^aeb = a right angle. 

(b) The angle in a semicircle is a right angle. 

(c) The opposite angles of a quadrilateral inscribed in a 
circle are supplements. Vid. Def. 7, (32). 

For their sum is that of half the arcs on which they 
stand ; i. e. half the circumference j i. e. two right angles. 

We shall see that the angle aeb and the arc adb are 
expressed by the same number : numerically the angle at the 
centre upon an arc is that arc. You may say then, 

f_19] Rim-angle on arc is arc-demi, (a) 

And right is the angle in serai. (b) 

i.e. The angle at the rim (= circumference) standing on any arc, is the 
demi-arc; semi, for semicircle. 

This and the followipg are among the most beautiful of 
the properties of the circle. Let P be any point without 




or within a circle whose centre is C, and let any line PAB 
through P meet the circle in A and B. Then drawing the 
radius CA = r, and CD perpendicular on AB, we have by 
fj7] in the triangle PCD, 
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(PC)'=(PDy+(CD)', 

r t = (AD) t +(CDy{=(CA)% whence by subtraction 
(PC)'- r*-= (PD)*~ (AD)', which by £14, c] 

= (PD+AD).(PD-AD)=(PD + DB),(PD-AD) 
=(PD+AD).(PD-DB), 
because AD-BD, by [17, a]; that is, 



PA being the sum, and PB the difference, if P is within, 
and vice verstt, if P is without the circle. 

As this value of the rectangle or product PA. PB de- 
pends only on PC, which is the distance of P, and not in 
any wise on the length of (CD) that of the line PAB, from 
the centre, it will remain the same value for every line 
drawn through P. From P without the circle, PA . PB 
= PA 3 .PB t = PA 3 .PB 3 ={PCy-r*. From P, within it, 

pa . pb=pa: pb'= pa. pb =+ r>- (Pcy=-{(pcy- r 3 } ; 

for PA and PB, both measured from P within the circle, 
have unlike signs, and their product (PC)'— r* given in (a) 
must have the negative sign. That this number (PCy-r* 
is negative is very evident, since r > PC. Every case may 
be represented thus, 



taking the upper sign when P is without, and the lower 
when P is within the circle. If P is neither within nor 
without, (a) is still true, being then 0 = 0. The product 
PB.PA changes sign in passing through zero. 

Let the distance (PC) of any point from the centre be 
called poc, (point... C) ; let wing mean radius for rhyme's 
sake, (it flies when revolving); let Seg.S,eg in P ring 
stand for (segment x segment in any line through P cutting 
the ring); each segment being measured from P to the 
ring; and let SUD stand for SUm x Difference, or Differ- 
ence of squares, of two indicated quantities; thus SUD 
(ax) is «*-**=(« + *).(«-*), [14, cj SUD (by) is(6'-jr') : 
SUD (poc wing) = (poc)* - r*. Then you may say to your- 
self, 

[20] {Seg : S,e» in P-ring, prim. sSgsrfg. P ringa dissyl. 
Is mol SU'D (poc wi'ng), mol = ±. 
For P out or in ring. p TO n. pout; out with +, in with-. 



(PC)*-r*=PA.PB, 



PB.PA = ±{(PC)'-r*\- t 



00 
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Remember that the two segments in (Seg . S,eg) are 
both measured from P in all cases. When P is without, 
the points A and B, or A 3 and B a , may approach very near 
each other, till they meet in a point T, or (jf), which is 
then the point of contact of the tangent PT, and PA t x PB t 
= {PTy, and PA . PB = (PTf= (PT'f, whatever be the 
secant or cutter PAB. The same thing is evident from the 
equation PAxPB= (PC?- t 3 , which is (PT)\ since, PTC 
being a right angle [17, b], (PC)'^(PTf + t». Thus is 
established that, 

The rectangle under the two segments cut off by a circle 
from a point P on any line through that point has a constant 
value, which is the product of the sum and difference of the 
radius and distance of the point from the centre. 

The rectangle under the two segments of any secant of a 
circle, both measured from a point P without it, is equal to 
the square of Ike tangent from that point. 

The two tangents to a circle from any point P are equal. 



LESSON VII. 



32. As I have undertaken to show you the shortest 
way to practical and applied Geometry, I shall defer all 
further treatment of lines and circles, till I have taught you 
something about the arithmetic of angles. An angle, be- 
fore it can be made matter of calculation, must be reduced 
to a number. When the unit of length is once given, to 
every number, positive or negative, corresponds a distinct angle, 
and every angle has its own number. 

Let the circle whose radius {OA) is unity be drawn: 
then choosing any diameter BOA from which arcs are to 



be measured, any arc AP determines 
an angle AOP at the centre standing 
upon that arc: and it is sufficiently 
evident from ike perfect symmetry of the 
circle, that on every arc of it, as BQ, 
which is equal to AP, there stands at 1 
the centre an angle BOO. equal to 
AOP. I shall not think it necessary 
to demonstrate, that equal arcs of the 
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same circle subtend at the centre equal angles. The radius 
being one inch, the length of the arc in inches is the number 
of the angle standing thereon at the centre. So nearly con- 
nected are the arc and the corresponding angle, that we 
shall often put one for the other, and not hesitate to speak 
of the angle 2, or the arc 2, indiscriminately ; for no con- 
fusion can possibly hence arise. If I speak of the angle I, 
you are to understand that angle POA at the centre, which 
is made between OA and the moveable unit radius OP, 
when P has described from A one inch of this circumfer- 
ence in the direction ADB. The angle — 1, is that exhibited 
at the centre when the point P of the moveable radius has 
swept over one inch from A in the opposite direction AEB. 
The angle 10, (or — 10) is that standing at the centre be- 
tween AO and OP after P has described on ihis circumfer- 
ence from A, in the positive, (or negative) direction round the 
circle, the length of 10 inches ; and so on for the angle 100, 
or 1000, positive or negative. One angle or arc may thus 
contain more circumferences of our circle than one ; if it 
(pronounce pi) be the number of inches in our half cir- 
cumference, 2tt is the whole, or four right angles, the whole 
angular space once round 0; tr is two right angles, and ^ w 
is one. 

If AP be flinches (pron. theta) in length, OP will stand 
at the same point for any of the angles 8, 2ir + 8, 4-v-h 8, 
6V + 8, 2nir + 8; n being any whole number, zero included: 
8 and 9,ir + 8 present the same angular opening to the eye 
between OA and OP, but are not the same angle, because 
they cannot be described in the same time by equable 
motion, nor are they denoted by the same numbers. The 
number it, like J2 and all incommensurable numbers, can 
never be exactly found : you will learn shortly how to 
determine ir, and at present may take for granted that 
it = 3" 141 59^6536. I recommend you always to call this tafa- 
lout *, after the fashion of Dr Grey, the prince of mnemonici- 
ans. Every number less than tafalout gives an angle less than 

• More at length it is = tafaloudsntuknoint = 3-14I5H265358D793. 
Grey's ingenious device consists mainly in turning nuMbers into words. 
The key is : 

b d t f I b p k n z 
1 2346 8 78 90 

The number 1851 is akin, or beila, or akub. With this device he com- 
bines most skilfully cadence and contraction. 
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two right angles ; twice tafalout (2tt) is the number of 
inches (to less than one millionth) in the circumference of 
our circle with radius unity which we may call the scale- 
circle, and a right angle is £w = 1-570796 inches measured 
on this scale-circle. Whenever an angle or arc 8, or a, is 
spoken of, 0 or a, unless the contrary is expressly stated, is 
so many inches, that is, so many radii of the circumference 
of our scale-circle, and of no other, measured in the direc- 
tion ADBE, or AEBD, according to the sign of 6 or a. 
Here 8 or a is a number, not a vague mark of position like 
J, B, C, (Ang, Bang, Cang.) 

Def. I. The sine of any number 8, written sinfl, is 
the number of units (i. e. on our scale of inches) in the ordi- 
nate y of the extremity (P) on the moveable radius of the 
arc 0 of the scale-circle, x 3 -i-y' = 1, about the origin of co- 
ordinates: and the cosine of the same 8, cos 8, is the length 
of the abscissa x (in inches) of the same point (P). Neither 
of the numbers sin 8, cos 6, can exceed unity the radius of 
the scale-circle, whatever number positive or negative 0 may 
be. 

Def. 2. The tangent of any number 0, tan 8, is the 
fraction or ratio, sinftcosf. 

Dep. 3. The cotangent of 8 is the reciprocal of the tan- 
gent, i.e. 

cot 0 = l:tan 0 = cos ftsin 0. 

- Def. 4. The secant of 0 is the reciprocal of the cosine, 
and the cosecant is the reciprocal of the sine, i. e. 

sec 8 = l:cos 8, cosec 8 = l:sin 8. 

Def. 5- The versed sine of 0, Versin 0, or ver 8, 
is =1 - cos 0. 

Thus if 8 be the arc AP, and Pp the ordinate of P, 

Pp=y = sin 8, and OP = x = cos 8. 
li AP,=- AP or 0, = - 0, we see that 
sin(~0) — sin0, for P,p — Pp; and cos (-0)=+ cos 8. (E) 

As P is the same point of the circle, and has the same 
x and v, for the arc 8 as for 2w -f 0, a whole revolution 
ADBEA and 8 inches more; or for (-2tt+0), a whole nega- 
tive revolution AEBDA and then 0 inches positive ; the arcs 
0 and (* Sir + 0) have the same sine and cosine ; and so have 

C5 
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0 and i-ir + 0), and 0 and (± 2«7r + 0), » being any whole 
number. 

The sine (or cosine) of any number 0 is the same number 
with the sine (or cosine) of the number (2nir + 0), n being any 
integer, positive or negative. (F) 

There are thus an infinity of angles which have the same 
sine and cosine. 

Let AT be the tangent of the scale-circle at A, the 
point from which angles are measured. By [17, b], OAT 
is a right angle, and OA, AT, are the x and y of T in the 
line OP, whose equation is (8) y.x = Pp:Op, 

by definition of the tangent above given. 

Because of the parallels Pp and TA, we have by £fT) 
TO PO 



TO = ; = sec 0, by definition 4. 

■ Op cos 0 J 

Let OD be perpendicular to OA, and let DR be the 
tangent of the curve at D ; then is ODR a right angle. 
If Pq be parallel to OA, Pq and DR, being both at right 
angles to OD, are parallels; whence by £6J 

BO 

DO Oq ' 



. . DR 
Again, -pj—ty 

m = 07 ' OT s:nce Ps = 0j * by ^ 

DR = ^ = ^° S i = cot 0, by definition 3. 
Pp suit) ' 

Also, = 1 - cos 0 = versin Q, by definition 5. 
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Let S be any point of the line OP, and Ss the ordinate 
of S. Because Ss and Pp are parallel, we have by [6J y 

(A) ~ = ^ = Op = cos 8 = cos SOs, and by £6] also 

St #0 .... . Pp 

jpj-pQ, or multiplying by ^, 

(B) ~ = ^£ = Pp = ain8 = s inSOs. . 

Since these are true for any position of P between A 
and D, they will be true if the triangle SOs be made to 
stand on the base Ss in the place of Os, and the angle OSs 
be put in the place of the angle SOs or 0 ; that is, we should 
prove inevitably that 

(C) |?= cos (OS*), and £| = »„(&&) (D). 

Dep. 6. Two arcs or angles whose sura is a right angle 
are said to be complements of each other. 

Def. 7- Two arcs or angles whose sum is two right 
angles are said to be supplements of each other. 

By Prop. D, the three angles of any triangle are equal 
to two right angles ; whence it follows that {SOs) and (OSs) 
are complements. 

We have then proved in (A, B, C, D), since SOs may 
be any right-angled triangle, that the sine of any acute angle 
is the cosine of its complement, and the cosine of any acute 
angle is the sine of ils complement, i. e. 



and sin u 



From (A) and (C) we see that in any right-angled 
triangle, the cosine of an acute angle is the quotient of the 
adjacent side by the "hypothenuse ; and that the sine of an 
acute angle is the quotient of the opposite side by the hy- 
pothenuse, is proved in (B) and (D). 

These two properties may be expressed thus. In any 
right-angled triangle 

(sine of acute angle) times hypothemise=opposite _|_ I 
(cosine of acute angle) times hypothenuse=adjacent J. J 
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the two sides about the right angle being perpendicular to 
each other. 

By the equation to OP, 

Ss:Os = Pp:Op = sm8:cos8 = tan8; or, 
in any right-angled triangle, the tangent of an acute angle 
is the quotient of the opposite perpendicular by the adjacent 
perpendicular. K. 

Produce Pq to meet the circle in Q, In the isosceles 
a POQ, Oq is biCang by and l POq = t QOq, where- 

fore the complements of these are equal, or lAOP=^BOQ: 
the latter is the supplement of AOQ (by Prop A.) .'. AOP 
and AOQ are supplements of each other, and AP or 0, and 
APQ or w- 8, are supplemental arcs. By Pp=Qq', the 
ordinate // at Q, i.e. sin 8 = sin(7r — 8) ; which proves that 
the sine of any arc (AP) is also the sine of Us supplemental 
arc (APQ). 

33. As Qq' is the sine, so Oq' is the cosine of APQ; 
and Oq' = — Op by the equation to the circle x'+y'—l 
giving &=±Ji — (Pp) 1 , at P and Q; therefore the cosine 
of any arc (AP) is equal, hut milk a contrary sign, to the 
cosine of its supplemental arc (APQ). 

These properties are, briefly, 

sin 8 = sin(ir - 8), cos 0 = - cos(ir - 8). (L.) 
Hence by (E), -sin 0= sin(^ + 0), - cos 0 = cos(ir + 0). L'. 

The variations in sign and mag- 
nitude of sin 8 and cos 8 are exactly 
those of y and x in the circle 
x' + if — l , and should be carefully 
studied. 

The sine and cosine of an arc 
vary with, but not like, the arc 0, 
and are said to he, as well as tan 8, 
circular functions of 0, | 

As the moveable radius OP revolves, cos 8 and sin 0 are 
continually varying whilst the arc 8 is continually in- 
creasing ; but neither of them can ever exceed unity, the 
radius of the circle : the tangent and secant vary too con- 
tinually from -~ to i , from negative to positive infinity. 
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At D, for f = ^j tan(J = ~, because its denominator cos 8 

= 0 ; and sec 6 = ^ : as is evident from the figure ; for T, the 

intersection of the radius OD with AT, is infinitely distant. 
When P is between D and B, or between A and E, the 
sine and cosine have different signs, being the a and x of the 
point P ; and their quote is negative, i.e. tan d is negative ; 
when P is between A and D, or between B and E, sin 8 
and cos 6 have like signs, and their quote, or tan 8, is posi- 
tive. The tangent of the arc AH, when H is very near to 
D, is an exceedingly great positive number, being sinfJ:cos0, 
the denominator of which, cos 8, is exceedingly small, (11): 
and exceedingly great positively at H', when it is - sin 0,: 
- cos 0„ cos <?, being an indefinitely small fraction. 

At K and K', supposed very near to U and E on the 
opposite sides of BE from H and H', the tangent is an 
exceedingly great negative number. 

k. At A and B, sin(? and tan 8 are zero: they both 
change sign with 8 in passing through zero at /(, which is 
the only point at which 0 is zero : and they change sign 
again in passing through the value 0, when 0 — ir, at B. 
Sinfl and sin(— 0) have contrary signs, 0 being the same in 
both; thus, sin 1-1 =- sin(- l m l) ; and generally 

sin(± 8,) = - sin( T 8,) ; tan (± fl,) = - tan( T 8,), 
taking upper signs together, or lower together. 

]. At -D and E, on the axis of y, cos 0 = 0, and conse- 
quently cot 8 is nothing. Cos 8 does not pass through zero 
with $, but changes sign when 6 passes through ^ir • i.e. 
the cosine changes sign in passing through zero at 8 = \tr, 
and the tangent consequently changes sign at the same 
point of the circle in passing through infinite, as it does 
again when 0 = 4^, passing again through \- 

m. The greatest value of sin 0 is unity, when 8 = £ tt, 
its least is — 1, when 8 = f it. The greatest value of cos 8 is 
+ 1, when 8 = 0, or — 2nn : the least value is - 1, when 
8 = (2n + l)ir, n being any whole number. Neither sin 6 
nor cos0 changes sign in passing through + 1, or through 
-1. 

Sec 8, cosec 8, cot 8, have of course the signs of their 
reciprocals cos 8, sin 8, and tan 8, 
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At every point of the circle, for all finite values, positive 
or negative, of 0, since = 1> we have always 

sin'f + cos*0 = 1, M. 

You will remember that the number w is by definition 
the number of inches or unit radii in the semi- circumference 
of our scale circle, and that nothing is hereby affirmed or 
implied concerning the exact length of any other semi- 
circle. 

I fancy, Richard, you find some of this rather difficult. 

Rick.; — Indeed I do, and have left to Jane the honour 
of following you all through this lesson. How do you feel, 
dear sister mine, after this feast of trigonometry ? 

Jane: — A little fatigued; but more by the variety than 
the difficulty of the subject. 

Rich.: — I am waiting for the mnemonics ; when I have 
mastered them, and all their meaning, I shall know what to 
think about, and I dare say it will be with me as it has been 
before; I shall first get a clear notion of what is to be 
proved, and then obtain the proof by dint of a little thinking 
and conversation with you. 

Uncle Pen.; — I advise you both first to make sure of the 
mnemonics I am about to give you, and of their exact sig- 
nification : you will find little trouble in the demonstrations. 
To be able accurately to lay down a proposition is a consi- 
derable step towards the proof of it. 

[21] x and y are Cos and Si 

of Scale-a'rc from OX; cen. o'r Ax Rlgh. u e f. 1.(32.) 

Cosine and Sine of arc of scale circle, measured from the line OX; the 
circle having its centre at origin, and referred to right Axts ; viz. 
*■ + *■- 1. 

[22] So'rCo.Po'th is o'p or ad; (H). vid. poth. [7]. 

ST bjf Cij's ta'n, is vi(op. a'd). Def. 2. (K.) 'afor = 

SorCo is Sin or Cos. Sin x poth = op -L(H), and Cos x poth = ad-L; 
opposite, adjacent, J- Sin 6 by Cos 6 = fan tJ = op. i- by ad. -L, (K). ei 
for quote. 

[23] Co'rSin a' 's SinorC(ri'ght min &>') (O.) pron. », 6. 
Co'rSisle'mtheCo'rSof-ple'm OO 
CorS(ir et m) is le' CorSw. (L'.J pron. paint, 

CorSln, 01 CorS, for Cosine or Sine, SinorC, for Sine or Cosine. 
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(tight mm a) is {right angle minus «) ; min means - under a vinculum ; 
lem is T fess or more; Costt = - Cos fir -61, Bind = sin (tt - 8); T-d 
is supp/ement of 6 ; (tt et a ) a dissyll. ; et is + under a vinculum. Cos 
(■*■ + u>) = - cos to ; sin (x + a) - - sin w; le is 

^24] Tan Co's Sin are rec. { pro n. reck.) 

Cota Se'c Cose'c. (Def. 3, 4.) 

Tan 9, CosS, SinS, are in order the reciprocals of Co(aii 0, Sec 6, 
Cosec t). Two or's in a line correspond, as to antecedents and conse. 
quents, in [23], [22]. 

DUQ(Si Co)' s One : (M) DU<i, vid. [13.] 
Co right is none 
Co none is one. 
i.e. sin'6 + cos J 6 = 1; Cos (right angle) =0; Cos(0) = 1. 

Jane: — The lesson is now brought into a manageable 
compass, by these five little mnemonics: but what queer 
numbers these circular functions, as you call them, are ! 
When I have a number 0 given, I can understand what is 
meant by its half or its square, or its cube root, and I can 
find any of these by an arithmetical operation; there is a 
rule for it But what sort of a sum in arithmetic would 
you do to find the sine of a number ? What kind of a rule 
for finding a sine can be laid down, such that the answer 
shall never be greater than unity, whatever number 0 you 
work with, and that thousands of different numbers 0 shall 
give the same proper fraction for the answer ? 

Uncle Pen.: — At present it is enough for you to know 
what has been proved, and to be able to find, in the tables 
of Hutton or others, the value of sin 8 for every number 
0 you may choose. You shall have complete and ranemo- 
nical replies to your questions, and to many others equally 
curious, when we come to that part of our subject 

Ex. If the hypothenuse is 100, the side a60, and 
6 = 80, 

Sin^=^-, CosJ.=-J-, Tan A=\, 
Vers. A = -i-, Sec A = -f-, Cosec A=\, Cot A = \, 
Sin B =-*■, Cos B = &c. 
The external obtuse angles are it — A, t -B, Sui(tt— A) 
= h Coa(Tr-A)=-h Tzn{TT-A) = -$- 
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LESSON VIII. 



34. Let ABC be any triangle ; let jf 
the sides opposite the angles A, B, C, 

let p = CD, be the perpendicular from C one; 

... s=BD, be the segment of c between D and B y 

axid(c±s) = AD, D and A ; 

the lower sign being taken when B is an acute, and the 
upper when B is an obtuse angle; for when B is obtuse, 
AD > AB, otherwise the a BCD would contain an obtuse 
and a right angle, or more than two right angles, which is 
impossible by Prop. D. By 

a' — p'+s 2 ; whence by subtraction, 
b"— (c±j)'— s* = by f_14, a, b] c'=t 2c* + s 3 — j*, or 
6* = a' + c' ± 2cs = a* + c* ± « * 2c. (A) 
When B is acute, we take the lower sign, or 

b' = a' + c'~2cs. (a) 

Now in the right-angled triangle DBC, Cos (DBC) 
*CB=DB by [22], (Cos x poth = ad. X) i.e., since ABC 
is in this case DBC, 

a x Cos (ABC) = s = a Cos B ; 
wherefore the above becomes, putting a Cos B for s, 

b* - a' + c 2 - Sac Cos B. (B) 

We may consider AB and C to be numbers, and not 
merely symbols of position. 

When B is obtuse we have 

6* = a' + c" + 8&r. (a') 

As before, Cos (DBC) x CS = DB; but (Def. 7, 33) 
DBC is the supplement of ABC in this case; so that 
[23, IT| Cob iJ.BC - - Cos ABC. 
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Therefore -Cos(ABC) xCB = DB, or 
- Cos B x a = s, 

by which (a') becomes 

o' = a' + c'-2«cCos.B J (B) 

exactly as before when we considered B acute, so that (B) 
is true for any angle B of any triangle ; b being always 
the side opposite B. 

We may then go round ike circle, bcabc, vid. (17), and 
write 

c* = V + a" - 2ba Cos C, 1 . 
o> <= c* + 6' -2c6 Cos A, f 

In any triangle, the square of any side is obtained by 
subtracting from the sum of the squares of Ike other two sides, 
twice the product of those two sides multiplied by the Cosine 
of the angle of the triangle contained by them. 
^ Obs. This subtraction is in fact an addition, if the cosine be ne- 

When the contained angle is a right angle, its Cosine 
vanishes, and this becomes [71 the theorem of Pytha- 
goras; but you are not to consider this to be our proof of 
that theorem, although the result (B) includes [_7] as a 
particular case ; for we have employed [_7~] continually as 
a premiss in the reasoning which establishes (B). 

The Proposition (A), expressed in words at length, is 
none other than the 13th and 13th propositions of the second 
book of Euclid. By (B) we find any side of a triangle if 
the other two sides and the angle between them be given ; 
for the tables (of whose use more hereafter) give at a glance 
the Cosine of the given contained angle, and the sought 
side is the square root of the known number on the right 
side of (B). We see from (B) also that if two triangles 
have two sides a = a„ c = e„ and the angle B between a 
and c, equal to that between a t and c,; they have their 
third sides equal, 6 = fi, ; a truth which has been established 
in (20) and (SO) by the simpler argument that such a pair 
of triangles will cover each other. Hence 

The diagonal of a parallelogram bisects it. D. 

These results are most important, and must be mastered. 
I will give you a mnemonic both for (A) (B) and for the 
proof of them. 
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Draw perc : SUD (bit) is SUD (segs of c 7 ). 
And sq'.b is DUQ ac mol (seg. op) two c, 
£26] As 'tuse or 'cute is Bang op. b ; (A) 
Or, sq'.b is DUQ ac le CoBang two ac. (B) 

Draw perc or CD, or, let CD be supposed to be -L to c, [18] ; then we 
prove i a -o a = MO)' - (flfl)', vid.HUD [20J ; lays for M^menti ; iq.b 
pron. squib ; DUQ[ 13J ; ± = mol ; seg. op . is the segment of c opposite, 
not adjacent to 4, whose square we are expressing. Pron. two long, to 
avoid confounding it with to; + or- in mol, with IJ obtuse or acute; 
B = Bang opposite b, [1HJ; le is-; CoBang two ao meana, of course, 
Cos B times 2ac, x being understood between quantities joined together, 
as also in ± s2c, (A), in the second line. 

From (B) we deduce, by transposition and division, 
(C) Cos B = - 



2c6 



by which we obtain all the angles of a triangle from knowing 
its three sides. Thus the triangle whose sides are 

a = 6, 6 = 8, c=9, gives 

r, 64 + 36-81 

"TM ; = 96 ; 

„ . 81+64-36 
Cos^=— _. ; 

<" c °* B =m> C °^TT4- 

The tables give the angles less than two right angles, 
which have these cosines, and these are evidently the angles 
of the triangle. 

35. Let ABC be any triangle, and let CD be supposed 
perpendicular from C upon the side c (or AB), and AF 
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perpendicular from A in the side a (or BC). Then 
c. (CD) = a{AF) must be true, c and a being the lengths of 
the sides opposite C and A, and (CD) and (AF) represent- 
ing the lengths of the perpendiculars on them ; for either 
of these products is twice the area of the a ABC, by Prop. 
B, (20). Let the angle 

DCB = a, DCA = t; then as AF =b Sin C, [22] 
^ c. (CD) = ab. Sin (a ±t), i.e. = «ft Sin C, 
taking the upper or lower sign as CD falls within or with- 
out ABC. Or 

(DB±DA)(CD)=abS\n(a±T); or 
DB.CD±DA.CD = ab.Sin( a ±T); 

but [22] 

DB = a Sin a, CD = 6 Cos t = a Cos a, DA=b Sin t ; 
,-, a . Sin a . 6 . Cos t * a . Cos a . b . Sin r = ab . Sin (a ± t), 
or, div. by ab, (vide The Mathematician, Vol. u. p. 134) 

Sin a . Cos x . ± Cos a . Sin t . = Sin (a ± t). (a) 
The upper of these signs is to be taken when a and t 
are any angles between perc falling within any triangle and 
the sides a, b ; the tower when a and t are angles between 
perc falling without, and the sides a, b. 

Let CB' be drawn J. to CB, so that BOB* may be 
a right angle. Then, if / a'= B'CD, it is evident that 
i B'CA = («'=t t), + or according as the _L CD falls 
within or without the & AB'C : and, by the same reasoning 
with the above, we have 

Sin a' Cos t ± Cos a' Sin t = Sin (o'± t). 

Now a'= a, .: Sin a'= Cos a, and Cos o'= Sin a, 

by [23, G] 

and Sin (a'* t) = Sin g - a * t)= Sin | \ - (a T t)| [11] 
= Cos(a^T),by[;23, G] 
.*. Cos a Cos t ± Sin a Sin t = Cos (a T r), 
which is the same with 

Cos a . Cos t T Sin a . Sin t = Cos (a ± t), (b) 
the upper signs taken together, or the lower together. 
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We have thus found the expansion of a sine or cosine of 
a sum or difference of two numbers a and t, in terms of the 
sines and cosines of those numbers, when neither of them is 
greater than — ; for onr demonstration does not apply to 
the case of the angles a or t = a right angle, because perc 
(CD) cannot be at right angles to two sides of the triangle. 
It has yet to be proved that (a) and (b) are true for arcs a 

and t equal to and greater than a quadrant ~ . The cases 
to be considered are, 

8. T > IT, 

9. both >ir, 



II. t> v, a> - <w, 

u «>f <„. 

13. T >^<2ir, 

14. both >~<2ir. 

The cases of a, or t, or both, greater than 2w or four 
quadrants, may be neglected ; for if a = (2nw + 6) and 
t = (2h'7t + <?'), a, t, and(a±-r) have the sines and cosines of 
6, and (6 ± 0') by (F, 32). The equations (a) and (6) are 
perfectly general, for all values, short of * infinite, of both 
a and t. You will find it a most profitable and by no 
means difficult exercise, to verify them for all the above 
cases, and for a and t of either sign: all that you have to 
do is, if you suppose e.g. a > tt, to put for a, on both sides 
of the equation, (tt + <1|), a, being supposed less than a 
quadrant; and then to shew that each of the equations («), 
(6) remains true after the substitution for either upper or 
lower signs taken together, by some of the following con- 
siderations. 

The arcs * 6^ and (=f 0) are complements, and (ir ± d) 



1. 






a 2 ' 


s. 


"I- 


3. 


°-"H 


4. 


.»!«. 


5. 






6. 


both > J 


7. 


a > it. 
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and (=f6) are supplements, as are also ± fl^ and wO'j, 

whatever S may be, if in these pairs of arcs the upper 
signs or the lower be taken together. 

Hence Cos = Sin^fl), &c [23, G}; 

Sin (ir * 6) = Sin ( T 0) [23, L] = T Sin 0, (32, k) ; 
whence also Sin (o — \ «■) = - Sin (^ w — a). 

Remember that if ±0 terminates at (*,,.#,), =t(n- + 0) 
terminates at {-x„ -y,) on the same diameter of the circle. 

As an example I take case 10; 
let a = w+<*i, t = £w+ti, a, and t, each < £tt. 
Then (a) is 

Sin (tt + a,) . Cos Qir+ t,) ± Sin + t,) . Cos (*r + a,) 

= Sin{7 r + a l ±(^ + Tl )j. 
Now in the first member of this, 

Sin (tt + a,) = Sin (- a,) [23, I/] =- Sin a, : 
Cos^T + T^Sinf-T,) [23, G] = -SinT„ 
Sin -tt + t,) = Cos (- t.) = Cot t, , (33, m) 

Cos (*- + a,) = - Cos a, , [23, L] 

Therefore (a') becomes 

- Sin a, x - Sin Ti ± (Cos t,x- Cos a,) 
= Sin {tt + a, ± (i a- + t,)}. (a 1 ) 
Taking the upper sign in the second member, 
Sin ( 1 r + a, + ^^ + T 1 ) = [23, LQ-Sinfo. + T.+^w) 

= - Cos (- a, - t,) = - Cos (a, + r,). 
Taking the lower sign, 
Sin (*■ + o, - £ w -t,) = Cos (t, - «,) = Cos (a, - t,) (33, m). 

Hence, (a') is reduced to the two equations, attending 
to [3] 'like signs," 

Sin a, . Sin Ti — Cos a, Cos t, = — Cos (a, + t,), 
Sin a t . Sin t, + Cos a, Cos t, = Cos (a, ~ t,), 
both which have been proved true for all values of a, r, 
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The above looks perplexing, but there is here nothing 
to be committed to memory beyond the propositions (a) 
and (b), and the reasoning by -which they are established. 
A long multiplication sura is perplexing; but you are quali- 
fied to cope with it, if you know and can handle your mul- 
tiplication table. You cannot see the correctness of a pro- 
duct of large factors, as you can that of 2 v S = 6 ; but you 
are satisfied if the work step by step is right. Be then 
equally satisfied with the results of our symbolical arith- 
metic, although you cannot see your way at a glance from 
the premises to the conclusion. It is enough, if you are 
able to find it 

I give you now a mnemonic for (a) and (b), and another 
for their proof, in case you should find any difficulty in 
remembering the steps of the latter. Pronounce a and t 
like a and t. 

C27] («) Sin (a mol t) is Sa'.Cor mol Ca'-Sir ; mol r, one sj\. 
(6) Cos (o mol t) is Ca'.CoT lem Sa'.Sir. 

mol, t. [14] ; lem, v. [23], 

c perc is ha Si Cang ; 

then put (a m61 t) for Cang ; 

(new — old a) make right ang. 

The tbree last lines contain l)ie steps of the demonstration. Our first 
step wasc.CD = 6aSinC ; CD is-Lon c, vid. [18] : the nest is to put for 
(.' the sum or difference of angles made by CD, (a ± t) : then we applied 
[22], and obtained (a) : we then drew a new a, CJff making BCB' a Tight 
angle between old a and new a, and obtained {4). 



LESSON IX. 



36. Richard: — How I long for an amusing question! 
The last lesson was so 'dry. I saw the surveyor this morn- 
ing measuring Holt's farm ; and I wondered how he could 
find the number of square acres and make a plan of it, by 
measuring a few lines here and there. 

Jane : — If there had been any triangular fields, I fancy 
you would have a perpendicular drawn on a large scale by 
the theorem of Pythagoras, to get the product of the base 
and altitude. 
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Uncle Pen.: — Moat likely not: the surveyor finds it 
more convenient to form a plan by the aid of a few leading 
lines, and then draws his perpendiculars on the paper. 
Neither is it necessary to draw a perpendicular at all, to 
find the area of a triangle. We will solve presently the 
two questions following. 

Two fields contain together llf acres, and one of them 
contains S% acres more than the other. What is the area 
of each field? 

A triangular Jield has its sides 600, 560, and 720 feet 
tn length; what is the area of the field? 

You will be able to solve these yourselves, if you will 
pay attention to what I have further briefly to say about 
£27} 

Sin (a + t) = Sin a . Cos r + Cos a . Sin t (I), 

Sin (a - t) = Sin a . Cos t - Cos a . Sin t (2), 

Cos (0 + t) = Cos a . Cos t - Sin a . Sin t (S), 

Cos (a — t) = Cos a . Cos t + Sin a . Sin t (4). 

These four equations are true for any values of a and 
t : provided that a and t mean the same two numbers on 
both sides of the same equation. 

Let a as well as t be the same number in the equations 
1 and 2 ; then by addition (1 + 2), and by subtraction 
0-2), 

Sm(a + T) + Sin (a - t) =2 Sina .Cos t (5), 

Sin (a + t) ~ Sin (a — t) = 2 Cos a . Sin t (6). 

In like manner from 3 and 4, (4 + 8) and (4 - 3) give 

Cos (o -t) + Cos (a + t) = 2 Cos a . Cos t (7), 

Cos (« - 1-) - Cos (a + t) = 2 Sin a. Sin t (8). 

The following elegant little transformation will bring 
you to the solution of our first question. Because b — b = 0, 
2a = a ,+ a + h — b = (a + 6) + (a - 6), 
2h = b + b+a~a = (a + b)-(a-b\ v. [11], 
a + b a-b , , a + b a-b 

«■*»—*— — C9); 

put (a + b) = SuM, (a - 6) - Diff. 
(9) is, i S ± § D = a, or 6, as you take + or -. 
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[28] HaS (ab) mol HaD (<i&) is a or b; 

he., hail the Sum of (a and b) + half the Biff, of (a and 61 = a, 



If then .-4, J5, be the areas of the two fields, 

^ = £xllf + 4xSf, andB = £of llf _£of 3?, 
giving and 1? in acres. You may reduce these to a more 
workmanlike shape yourselves. 

Put now 

a + T = S, a-T = D; « = |(S+D), T = |(S-.D)by[28]: 
the equations 5, 6, 7, 8, become 

Sin £ + Sin D = 2 Sin | (S + D) . Cos | (5- -D) (10), 

Sin£-SinI) = 2Cos£(S + I>).Sm£(S-.D) (n), 

Cos S + Cos D = 2 Cos £ (S + D). Cos | (5 1 - D) (lg), 

Cos D - Cos S = 2 Sin £ ( 5 + D) . Sin j (S - D) (13). 

Now S and D may be any numbers of either sign, for 
a and t, whose values are determined [28] by given values 
of S and D, are general symbols; we can therefore write 
a for S and r for D ; for either S and D, or a and t, stand 
for any pair of numbers you please: 

Si ° • * Si ° ™ >£{i (■ + *)} ■< s"{i C« - 4 do. »)■ 

Co S <,*Co S „* S £ 0 n ! { 4(a + T )j«^{ iC „_ T) }, (1S! ,, 3) . 
Suppose a = t in (1 J and (3), we have 



Sin 2a = 2 Sin a Cos a, i 

Cos 2a = (Cos a)" - (Sin a)', J C 1 ^ 
or since a is any number, so that it have the same meaning 
on both sides, 

C««-CMP(i«)-ffln"(4aX1 

Sina = 2Cos(|a).Sin(4a), J V b > 



Observe that in (3), Cos a. Cost does not 
CosV, when a = t, but simply Cos « x Cos a = Cos'a, the 
squared cosine of a : CosV would be the squared cosine of 
a', a different arc. 
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Our second problem can now be solved in a trice ; 
but first let me give you mnemonics for 5, 6, 1, 8, 10---16. 
The first four are condensed thus, 



Sin (a + r) * Sin (a - r) = 2 j™ (a) JJ (r), (5, 6) 

Cos (« - T ) - Cos (a + r) = 2 gj (a) gj f T ), (7, 8) 



Sin M (+ or -) Sin D = 2 (Sin or Cos) a (Cos or Sin) t, (5, 6) 

Cos D {+ or -) Cos M - 2 (Cos or Sin) a (Cos or Sin) r, (7, 8) 

which may be pronounced, omitting a and t, thus : 

[2Q] StJfmolSiD'stwoSArC.CorS, (5,6) £^9* [1S] * 

C6Z> mol CoSf's two C6rS.CorS. (7, 8) ' s for =. 

Taking antecedents of the or's with +, and consequents with - ; Sin 
(or cos) times cos (or sin) is SorC. CorS, a dissyl. 

[30] Sa mol Sir's two SorCHaM.Co'rSHaD, (10, II) 

Ca mol Cot's mo'l two CorSHaM.CorSHaD... (12, 13) 



tn Cheshire. 

[31] CorS is SU'D or tw6 CHa.SH. (16) v.SUD [20]. 

Cos orSin is SUD (Cos Half, Sin Half) or twof Cos Half. Sin Half.) 
You should frequently write out these expressions (5, fi,) (10, 11,) &c. from 
memory, talking to yourself in these mnemonic syllables. 

Let the sides of our field be a, 6, c: by [26] *sq. b, 
&c.' 



b* = a' + c , -2flC Cos B, andby[3l] 
Cos B = Cos 8 £ B- Sin s £B; ' Cos is SuD CHaSH.' 

hut 0=1- Cos' £B - Sin' ^ B, by [26] 1 DUQ SiCo.' 



Sin 



Cos 




{or Sin) Half Uiff. in (10, 11.) M 
nd t on the left. Pron. CH and SH as 



.-. Cos .5 = 2 Cos' £ B — 1, by subtraction. 



P. 



Hence &'= a 3 + c'-Sac (2 Cos' $B - 1), 



6* = a' + c 3 + 2ac - 4oc Cos 1 £ 2?, 



4' = (a + cf - 4-ac Cos' ^ B, by [14] ; 
then transposing, and dividing by 4, 



by [14, c]. 

here (a + e) 2 is the 'sq.b,' and i'is the 'sq.a' of [M,e], 

D 




A. 
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Again by addition instead of subtraction above, 

Cos .8 = 1-2 Sin* Q. 
Hence b" = a* + c* - Sac (I - 2 Sin' £ If), 
6 E = a* + c* - %ac + 4ac Sin s £B 

= (a - c)' + iac Sin' £ B, b. 

5-d + c 6+a-c 
2 *~2 3 by tU 3" B ' 

Next by multiplication of equals by equals in (A) and 
(B), 

sir- iidc no a+b+c o-6+c a+b-c ~a+b + c 
a V. Cos' 4 B Sm* J B = . — — . — ^— . . 

Let s = a + ^ + C , the semiperi meter of our triangle 
(abc) ; 

. a + b + c 2a -a+b+c 

then s-a= — =- , 

2 2 2 

, a + b-i-c Qb a-b + c 



whence by substitution, 

c>a s Cof?$B.Sin'$B = s.(s-b).(s-c).(s-a), 
andj extracting roots of equals, 

ca Cos%Bsin$B = ±Ji.(s-b).(s-c).(s-a) 

for SinB = ( 2.CHa.SH, , [3l]. Now cSinB, [H, 22], is 
the perpendicular on the side a of the triangle ; and 
^ ac Sin .B is the area, giving 

Area of a = rf> Js . (s - a) . (s - b) . (s - c), C. 

= ica Sin B = ca . Cos $ B . Sin g B. 
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In our second question, 

a = £ (600 + 560 + 720), 

5 - a (- 600 + 560 + 720), 

s - b = £ (600 - 560 + 720), 

$ - c = i (600 + 560 - 720) : 
the field contains l63458 - 12 square feet. The double sign 
in the expression for the area is explained thus. Two 
points A and B with a third point C determine a triangle, 
whose area is of one sign when C is on one side of the line 
AB, of either sign, when C is in that line, and of the con- 
trary sign, when O is on the contrary side of AB. To 
remember (C) and its demonstration, say : 

RooP slSb.B.slcc.sla, le or I for less or-; slSb"g a dissyl. 
Is Sine Bang half ca, vid. [181 

[32] Is CHaSHca, is Area. 

Write 'sqb' in quaCH and quaSHaBang, 
By 'CorS is SUD\..and 'DUQ Si...' 

i.e. the square Hoot of the Product (s - 6) .* .(s-c) -(s-a) (4 sylla- 
bles), - sin B x lea = Cos Half x Sin Waif (the same angle Bang) x ca 
= Area of the L\ whose wniiperimtti.r is • ;iml sides re, i, c. The proof is: 
write 'h-'\K> B] in terms of rjuaCH, tin; «.jj«ire Cosine of //All—and ajrain 
in terms of miBSHa the sjaore Sine of .Half-Bang, by aid of the formulte 
|31J and [25], as in the equations a, 1>. 

37. By retaining [_32] you will be able to write down 
not only the area, but the Sines of the angles in terms of 
the sides: 

(c) Sin B x £ ca = * ,Js.(s- b) . («-c). (*-«), 

or dividing equals by j ca. 

SinB -*)•(*-*)■ (*-°> 

By the same mnemonic you may recall the equations A 
and B, 

ca . Cos's 2? = ($ — £) . j, A. 

ca . Sin* £ B = (* - c) . (jr - a). B. 
By multiplying together the equals on each side you get 
the square of (CHaSH.ca) ; by division of equals follows 
(Si by Co's tan), ' [22, K], 

s s.(s-b) 

D 2 
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By going round (ocooc...) we deduce 

tan's c = s .(»_c) ' * «•(»-«) 
It is sufficient to retain the last, 
[33] Tasquaf A' is sleb. site by uli. 1 ma !• >»>• 
T*. nn of ha!/ A = Stc Call A by il. nam. hm, not Ang. tot 
rhyme's sake. 

By going round the circle we obtain also 

Sin C - ^-Ji . If - c) • (» =ttf=t). 

n&.Cos'J C-0-c).», &c., 
„6.an>iC-(»-«).(—»),te- A - R 
A stei> or two farther will place you in a position, so 
far i Sane trigonometry is concerned, to attack multe- 
tude?oC„blen,s in plane geometry aud practical science. 

Let ABC be the angle opposite abc the sides of^any tri- 
angle. Let CD be sup- • 'in. 
posed perpendicular on c. ,^^T~— -. \ 

perpendicular, 

CD = bSmA = aSinB, and 
if A be obtuse, so that D is without the triangle, we have 
(32) [23, LI 

CD = 6Sin (w-^) = a Sin B t i.e. by C 23 ' V\> 
b sin A = a Sin B, 
in eiiAer case, and all cases, 

b a e. 

•'• SinB Sinji' 
from division by Sin A ■ Sin B. 

By placing the triangle on CB instead of AB for base, 
■we prove the same about b, B, and c, C. 

Hence fcSin B = a:Sin ^ = cSin C, E ' 
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It follows that - 



SinB 



wherefore — ± 



Sin A 
b . , Sin B ± 1 
Sin A 
±SmA 



by multiplying by Sin B:a in e. 



or since ± 1 = gj n "^j ' 

b ± a _ Sin B * Sin ^ 
a ~ Sin^ 
by addition of fractions : 

5 4- a _ Sin B + Sin A 
1,e * Sin^I ' 

b~a Sin B - Sin A 

a ~ Sin A ' 
b + a _ Sin B + Sin A 
b-a~ SinB-Sin A' 

Now SmB + Sm^=Sin^(B + ^).Cos|(B-^), 
SinB- Sm^ = Cos£(£ + ^). sin i(B-A), 
by [302, ' Sa mol SibV 



whence by division, 



whence 



Sin B + Sin A Sin j(B + A) . Cos | (B - ^) 
SinB-SinJ. Cos £ (B + vl) . Sin £ (B ~ 

Sin£(B + ^l) Sin^(B-^) 
Cos£(B+.d) : Cos£(B-^l) 

= tani(B-^)- p 2>K]. 
Sin B + S in ^ & + a _ tan ^(B+ A) 
Ie * SmB-Sin^~o-a Ian - .4) ' 
and consequently 

Sin C + Sin B _C+j> tan^(C-t-B) 
Sin C — Sin B~ c — b~ tan | (C ~ B) * 
Sin ,4 + Sin C _ tan ^ + Q 

Sin ^ - Sin C ~ a-c = tan £ {A - C) ' 
are also true for the sides and angles of any triangle. 
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You may repeat (E) and (F) thus : 
£34] Side to Sin6p as side to Sinop (E). 
£35] SobyDCSines or Sides) is taf Sum by taf Diflf (F). 

Side In the Sine of opposite angle, as Side to Sine of opposite angle. 
Sum by DiW. of Sines (or of Sides opposite) = (an of hal/ Sum by (an of 
tial/Diff. of angles opposite those sides. 

If we divide equals by equals £30], 

Sin (a * t) Sin a . Cos t ± Cos a . Sin t 
Cos (a ± t) _ Cos a . Cos t =*= Sin a . Sin t ' 
or, dividing numerator and denominator by the number 
(cos a x cos t), which cannot change the value of the frac- 
tion on the right, 

Sinn ± Sin t 
Sin(a=t"r) Cos a Cost . _„„ „_ 

c4r^) " ; e- P2, K]. 

T Cosa ' Cos t 

, . , . tan a ± tan oi ._. 

tan (a± in) = . (G). 

* ' 1 ^ tan a . tan to v ' 

I have put m for t (which makes no difference, since 
both are equally general), for the sake of saying more 
smoothly ; (pron. io as 5) : 

£36} tan (a m61<S)'s ta mol t<u by D6rS (iin ta. tal). 

ta, tw, for tan a, ten u ; by DorS is by Biff or 5um, ( of unity and 
tun a .tan a): take Din", for + a, and Aim foi This formula is trite, 

, like [30] for any numbers a and w. 



LESSON X. 



38. Richard : — We have been trying to find the angles 
of the triangle, considered in Lesson VIII., whose sides 
are 6, 8, and 9, by Hutton's tables. Making decimals of 
the fractions, we have 

Cos B = 53:108 = -4907407 ; Cos C = 19:96 = -1979166 ; 
Cos A = 109;144 = "7569444. 
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In the tables we find the following angles in degrees 
and minutes, 

•4909038 = Cos (60° 36') and -4906503 = Cos (60° S7')> 



■1976573 = Cos (78° 36') and -1979425 = 003(78' 35% 
so that C is between these, and nearer to the latter angle. 

•7569951 = Cos (40° 480 and "7568050 = Cos (40' 49'), 
shewing that A is very near 40° 48'. 



as it ought to be. We must wait for the promised lesson 
on the use of the tables, before we can determine the 
angles to a second. But I wish to know the exact num- 
bers of these angles. Why is it all degrees and minutes 
in Hutton? You say that every arc has its own number, 
and every number its corresponding arc. How many inches 
are there in these arcs? 

Uncle Pen.: — This you may find yourself by simple 
proportion. How many inches in our scale-semicircle, of 
180 degrees? 

Richard: — You told us tjtfalout, i.e. ir, or 3-141593; 
well then, if proportion will do it, it must be thus: if 



at least within the hundred thousandth part of an inch, or 
thereabouts. 

Uncle Pen. : — Generally, to reduce the linear measure 
of an arc of the scale-circle to circular, or circular to 
linear, if d be the number of linear units, and S that of 
the degrees in it, you have the proportions S:0 = 18O:tt, 
and fcSWrlSO, giving S = 18O0;ir, and 0 = ttS:18O. Thus 
if 0= 100, we find S by 



= 15 x 360° + 329° 33' 52" = 16 x SG0° - 30° 26' 8". 



from which we gather that B is between 60° 36' and 60° 37'. 



(60° 370 + (7S° 350 + *8') = 180 °» 



■5 = 60" 36', 
180° : 3-1416 :: (60f)° : B in inches, 



or B= 60-6x3-14l6 = X . Q57672 . ncheSj 
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The arc whose length is 100 inches is between 15 x 2w 
and l6x27r; it is nearly 30^ degrees less than j6 circum- 
ferences ; it has the same sine and cosine as + (329° 33' 52") 
or as -(30° 26' 8"); v (32, F). 

In exact reasonings about the dependence of an arc on 
its sine or of a sine upon its arc, it is necessary to have 
both expressed in linear units; and, unless the contrary 
is affirmed, 6 or u or <p, or A, B or C, signifying an arc, 
will always stand in our equations for so many inches of 
the circle whose radius is one inch. In practical mea- 
surements the circular division is more convenient, and 
for this reason is employed by Hutton. The linear mea- 
sure of m degrees on any circle is easily found by pro- 
portion. 

Let apq be any circle concen- 
tric with our scale-circle APQ, 
which is cut in p by the radius 
OP. Opa and OPA are isosceles 
triangles, and the bisector of the 
angle POA is perpendicular to both 
ap and AP [18], which are conse- 
quently parallel lines, cutting the 
legs OA, OP ; hence by Q6], 

apiAP = Oa:OA, or since 0-4=1 

ap = Oa-.AP, 

let us suppose that AP is the side of a regular polygon 
of n equal skies, APQR. . ., inscribed in the circle APQ, 
and apqr... the points in which the radii OP OQ OB... 
meet the concentric circle; apqr. . , will be a regular poly- 
gon of n sides also, for the angles at 0 will all be equal, 
and will stand (32) on equal arcs ap, pq, qr. . . The peri- 
meters of the two polygons will be nxAP, and nxap; 
anil we have by the last equation n x ap = Oa x n x A P. 
This must be true, however great n the number of sides 
of the inscribed polygon be supposed. If we suppose 
n = a million, we shall have two polygons immeasurably 
near in figure and area to the two circles. We may sup- 
pose n inconceivably greater than any assignable number, 
even to infinity. When n is infinite, the polygon coincides 
with the circle ; for a circle is a regular polygon the num- 
ber of whose sides is infinite. It follows that, (r = Oa), 
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A. Circumf. apq... = Oax circumf. APQR .. =2wr, 
- circumf. apq... = Oax — g- . circumf. APQR..., 

or a degree of the circumf. apqr = Oa x a degree of the scale 
circle. If Oa' be the radius of any other circle, it is proved 
in the same way that its degree is Oa' times the scale- 
degree; or its minute, or second, &c ; i. e. 

Similar arcs of two circles (i. e. arcs on which stand equal 
angles at Ike centre) are proportional to the two radii. 

39. A triangle has six parts or elements, three sides 
and three angles. Of these if any three be given, the re- 
maining three can be found, except the case in which the 
three angles are given. It is evident that any number of 
triangles abc, a,b l c l ,.. .may have the same three angles, if 
a and a x are parallel, as also 6 and b„ c and e„ &c. 

When the triangle is right-angled at C, we require only 
two more data to determine the 
three remaining parts. The dif- 
ferent cases that can occur are : 

1. Given c and a, 
Required b, A, B. 

3. Given C and A, 4. Given a and A, 

Required b, a, B. Required c, b, B. 

5. Given a and B, 
Required b, c, A. 

1. Since c" = a , +i , ) [7], C-a^b', and b^Jc'-a' 
Sin^ = ^ ; B~^-A, (Prop. D.) or CosB = - [83]. 

From the tables, A is found by its sine, and Bis its com- 
plement, for A + B + C = ir or two right angles, and C = ^, 
or one right angle. 

2. c = Jo* + b' ; tan J 4=^[22] 1 tan is vi (op. ad.)'; 

tanB = |, or B = ^w-A. 

3. b^cCoaA [22] a = c$inA, CosB = a:c. 

D5 
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4. c = a: Sin A, by division, from a = c Sin A ; 
b=acoXA, by multiplication, from b-.a^cotA 

= V.tBXiA; [24]. 

5. fi = a tan £ by mult, from 6:a = tan B 

c = a:CosB = a sec B- [24], fromcCosB = a. 

The ease of c and /> given, differs in nothing, more than 
the exchange of two letters a and b, from the first case. 

When the triangle is oblique-angled, the cases are 
1. Given abc, 2. Given abC, 3. Given ABc, 
Sought ABC. Sought ABc. Sought abC, 

4. Given ABa, 5. Given ah A, 

Sought bcC. Sought BCc. 

1. Any of the formula; (C, 34) or (cABD, 36') are suf- 
ficient. The most useful in practice are (ABD, 36), the last 
of which 'tasquaf A..' is used whenever the angle A does 
not approach 2jt or 180°; and the first one when it does. 
Theoretically, all these formula; are equally effective • i. e. 
supposing that no decimals are neglected in the computa- 
tions. 

2, Two sides and the contained angle are given. Since 
in every a, by Prop. D, A + B + C = ir, A + B is known : 
and, since %(A 4- B) = ± C, 

Tim *-*ti+*>- £g;:ig -ic8;. 

= cot£C, by [24]; then 

by [35] t = - — tta — m> whence 

J u J a — b Vm.%[A — B) 

tan %{A-B) _a-h 

cot^C ~ a + b' 

for equal numbers have equal reciprocals : thus, 



.-. tw ji(A-B)=~-~. cot kC, by multiplication by cot£ C; 
this is a given number, since a and 6 are known, and cat£ C 
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is given in the tables. We thus have £(A-B) and %(A+B), 
and consequently both A and B by [28 j ' HaS(ab) . .' (9, 36). 
The aide c is found by [26, B], 

3. Two angles and the side between them are given. 

C = 7T - A - B (by Prop. D) ; .-. Sin C - Sin (A + B), and 
a = c.SinA:Sm(A + B) [34], l> = c . Sin B-.Sia (A + B). 

4. Two angles and a side opposite one of them is given. 
n t a t?\ a Sin B Sin C Sin {A + B) 

5. Two sides and an angle opposite one of them are 
given. 

SinB Sin,* . _ 

— ^ — - — - — gives Sin if = Sin ,4 ,fi:a. 

This gives the sine of B, but as B and ir~B have the same 
sine, it remains doubtful which of these supplementary arcs, 
the acute, or the obtuse, is the one sought. 
We may sometimes decide it thus : 

If b < a, B < A j for cut off from C on o a portion = 6, 
(CP-OA): then ^CB' is isosceles, and 
CAB^ffJ, which i« SotCB'A 
= CBA + CMS, by Prop. D ; i.e. In any 
triangle, the greater of two sides is oppo- i 
site the greater angle. If then A is acute, the obtuse must 
be rejected, for no obtuse angle B is <: A. If A is obtuse, 
the obtuse B must be rejected ; for there cannot be two ob- 
tuse angles in a triangle, by Prop. D. 

If b>a,B> A. Then A must be acute, and both values 
of B, the acute and the obtuse, may ^-r?K 
be suitable, or there may be two tri- P\ 

angles {AB, C, ABC) which have the r^ 1 < - 1> h 

sides a, b, and the angle A. 

B being found, C is wA — B, and c = a, 
° ' SmA 

or c may be expressed in terms of the data abA, thus: draw 
the X CD: then c=AD±DB, according as D falls within 
the a or without it . (BDf + (DC)" - a' ■ 

.-. BD=±,ja*-(pCf=±Ja'-(b§mA)\ or, asAD=bCo&A 

c = fi Cos A ± Ja'-b* SinM, 
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taking two like signs if D falls within the triangle, and two 
unlike if it falls without. The two values of c answer to 
the two values of B. You are already in possession of the 
knowledge requisite for geometry in its original etymological 
meaning, the measurement of land; for every plane figure 
can be divided into triangles, of which you can now discuss 
and solve all possible cases. 

Whole provinces have often been surveyed and mapped 
by measuring a single line, and taking angles with a proper 
instrument, such as the theodolite. Let AB be a base 
known by exact measurement. If the an- y» 
gles PAB and PBA are observed, which ^^^^ 
can be easily done if Pbe visible, whatever * ^ 
be its distance, from the points A and B, the triangle APB 
is known, as in case 3 of oblique triangles. Thus the 
lengths AP and PB and the angle between them are known 
by calculation, and the position of P can be fixed on the 
map or plan. If the point Q can be observed from any two 
angles of the triangle APB, Q is found in like manner with 
P : or if Q be visible only from P, not from A or B, and if 
PQ, is a line known either by measurement, or as may 
easily happen, from calculation of some triangle of which it 
is one side, the angle BPQ can be observed, and QB is 
found as in Case 2, as well as the angles PQB and PBQ. 

40. You can write the expression for the area of a tri- 
angle, if either ah and c are given, or ab and C, as in f_32], 
for it is 'Sine Cang half ba; or putting a for area, 

a = § ab Sin C = £ ca Sin B = £ be Sin A. 
You can write it also in terms of the data of Case 3, ABc, 
by putting for a in ac Sin li its value in terms of ABc, 
giving 

_, cS'mA _. __, t Sin A Sing 
A ~*-Sm(A + By Cbmli - aC Sin (A + B)' 
In fact the area can be expressed in terms of any data 
which are sufficient to determine the triangle. 

The three perpendiculars from the angles on the sides 
ale are given with the sides and area, thus : 

ap t = Zip, = 2a, ap x = cp„ = 2a, 
wherefore p,=S&.:a; p x = 2&:b; p, = 2a:c; also 
a:b = pjp,; a:C = p,tp,; 

from dividing the first equation by bp,, and the second by 
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We can substitute for a. in the values of p,, and 
any expression equivalent to a, and thus obtain various ft 
mulse for the perpendiculars. Thus by [32], 

Pi = ^s.(s-a).(s~b).(s-c), or squaring, 



p l * = - t . 3 .(s-a).(s-b).(s-c), or 

a _ ^ a + b + c ~a+b+c a — b+ c a + b- c 

P ' ~ ' 2a ' 2a 2 ' 2 
then dividing both sides by a", 

p," a + 6 + c — n+o+c a — fi + c a + b — c 



a' 2a 2a 2a 2a 

for remembering that . means times, the denominators on 
the right make 2a x 2a x 2a x 2a = ]6a a x a". But the frac- 
tion a + Sa *~ ° is not altered by dividing both numerator and 
denominator by a ; therefore 

be be be be 

„s I+- + - 1 + - 1+ 

P} . — a. a " a a a a a « 

a * 2 * 2 " 2 ' 2 

or multiply both sides by 4, 

6 c 

If we now put for - and - the equivalent fractions just 

now found, £l an d Si 
P* P* 

^ = f 1+ £ !+ p.y('_ 1+ £i + ay('i-£; + aV('i^-H!V 

a \ Pi pJ \ p* pj \ p* pJ \ P% pJ 
-whence, extracting the square roots of these equals, 
2p[ . 

— = ±V(l+p 1 :p T fp 1 :p 3 ).(-l+p,:p a +p 1 rp 3 ).(l-p 1 :pjfp 1 :p 3 ).tl+p 1 ip !1 -pi:p 3 ), 

then taking the reciprocals of these equals, and multiplying 
by 2p„ 

± V(l+^:^^^).(-I^,!p 1 ^|5> J ).(l-p l ip r t}) 1 !p,).(l4j> l :p r -p I :p 1 ) 
by which we can find the side a, if jp„ p 7 , and p s are given. 
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This is the solution of the problem, 

Given the three perpendiculars from the angles on the op- 
posite sides, to find the three sides. 

A more elegant exhibition of this solution is obtained by 
simply dividing the last equation but two by p* ; i. e. by 
Pi - Pi -pi - Pit giving after multiplication again by p, s 

~t=Pi ^+ - +-) ■ (- pi +p s + ^) ■ (- - — + ^) • (- + p~~p~^) ' 

and thence you get 4:6 s and 4:c', by (17) going round 
(1231...)- 

The squared reciprocals of — — and ^ being thus known, 

% % and £ are found, and also a b and c, in terms of the 

2 2 2 

three perpendiculars. 



41. Jane: — I hate wished to find the triangle whose 
three perpendiculars are 6, 8, and Q, on the sides a, 6, and 
c. We have by the last equation you gave us, 

4 „,/l 1 I\/ 1 1 l\/l 1 I\/1 1 1\ 

w 20735 - 

^■G^B + H)(B+a)(H- 8 ) 
w 20735 - 
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20735 is (144)" nearly: so that | = ^ = 6 nearly; |=| 

nearly, and ^ = 4 nearly; or the sides of the triangle are 

nearly a = 12, 6 = 9, c = 8, at least within the thousandth 
part of unity; a being, more exactly, 12'00029, &=9 , 00022, 
and c = 8-00019. I confess that to me these arithmetical 
computations are not less troublesome than the algebraic 
reasoning, and require as great an expenditure of time and 
thought. 

Uncle Pen. .-—It is evident that no triangle can have its 
perpendicular on b equal to c, except a right-angled triangle. 
The triangle just found is nearly right angled at A, as 
appears from 12* = nearly 9' + 8*. 

Richard : — This is all very interesting about the sides 
and the perpendiculars. You have introduced us to perc, 
bic, and biCang [181: can the three bisectors of the sides 
and angles be handled in the same manner as the perpen- 
diculars ? 

Uncle Pen. : — You may readily find either the bisector 
of a side or that of an angle in terms of the three sides. 
Let Ce bs k a be ' bic/ Ike bisector of c. 

By [26, B], 

a' = h* + (4 c) 1 - V Cos BeC, 
b* = h 3 ' + c)' - h 3 c Cos AeC ; 
but AeC and BeC are supplements, therefore by (23, L) 
a 3 + £' = 2/ij' + 2 . (g c) s , or dividing by 2, 
V + CicJ'-iy+y), or 

V - i («■+ V) - a c) 2 ; v - i + <D - (* "J 1 ; 

V^+aVftVj (B) 
if ft, and A a be the bisectors of a and b. 

The square of ike line drawn from any angle of a triangle 
to bisect the opposite side, together milk the square of half that 
side, is equal to half the sum of the squares of ike other two 
sides. 

[37] DUQ {bic (half c)}'s half DUQ {ab}. 

v. bic [18] ; v. DUQ [13]. 
The two squares of bio and (.J o) are half the two squares of a and b. 
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Let CF be the bisector of „- c 
the angle C in the triangle ABC. 
Draw AB' parallel to CF, to 
meet CB produced in B'. The 
line BB\ cutting the parallels 
CF, B'A, makes FCB = CB'A = £ C, 1 ext. = int. op.' ; and 
cutting the same parallels makes FCA = CAB'=%C, 
'alter. ins=' f_l]. Therefore is an isosceles triangle, 

and Cf the perpendicular on B'A bisects B'A by [18], 
' perc is bic:' hence 

B'A ~2fA = 2AC. Cos CAF 
= 26 . Cos ± C. 

Now by [6], ^ = ^g> = , or, by the preceding, 

CF = B'A . = Cos i C : C. 

which gives the bisector CF in terms of ah and C. By 
squaring equals we obtain 

(C*y =-^~^Cos*| C: and by [32] (37, A) 

ah Cos' £ C = (s - c) . s, whence follows by substitution, 

, This gives us the square of the bisector CF in terms of 
a, h and c ; s being £ (« + 6 + c). If k tl k t , k 3 be the bisec- 
tors of A, B, and C, we thus obtain 

Inthe a^C, if « = ^F; BF = c-e: 
and we have [34], 

a c — e 

& c 
Sin CFJ. Sin£C" 
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whence, as SinC*7? = Sin CFA, [23, L], 

a e — e ^ 

be' 
by division of equals by equals. 

The following theorem is expressed in this equation 
(A). 

The bisector of the vertical angle (C) of any triangle 
(ABC) divides the base (c) into segments {e and (c — e)} which 
have the same ratio with that of the two sides (b and a) 
adjacent to those segments. 

42. By help of this property we can make a useful 
transformation of the formula for the bisector. From 

D. r — " and — = — — , follow 

b e a c — e 



-+ 1, or 

b T 4 e T e' a c — e + c — e 



c — ee , b a e c-e 

+ and -+ -= 7 — -+ , or 



therefore i," - ..(,-.)-**. ^~f- , 

(a +by x ' 4 (o + by 

or k t ' = abll- — \=ab-c'. .— 

l (a + 6)* J (a + 6) 1 

The multiplication of the equal members of the two 
equations D' gives 

( a + b)' c 3 ab e{c-e) 

ab ~ c(c^7j ' ° r (^Tij* " " c'~ ' 
whence by multiplying equals by c 3 , comes, 

k;-al-e(f-c); or k,= J ab- e {c - e). E. 
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Def. The number 2ab:(a + b), obtained by dividing twice 
the product of any two numbers a and b by their sum, is called 
ike harmonic mean of those two numbers. 

The equations (C) and (E), with (A), may be remem- 
bered thus : 




in CosHa pion. ah as in cash ; of stands for timet. 



(A) And vi (ab) is the vi (segs). v id. oi. [5]. 
[39] HarM (db) is two db by S (db). S for Sum of. 

As either S or M is used for SuM, so either D or F may stand for DiF, 
or difl'crence. DuP is two or duo Products of the indicated pairs of num- 
bers ; RooF is square Root of DiF ; biCanp;, i.e. k 3 = the square Root of 
the Difference of the duo (two) .Products {ab and the segments, e and 
(e - e), of c( ; fc 3 also is equal to the Cos ot Half Gang of the Ilarmo- 
nic iMean of the tegi a and b. N.B, between two numbers, of always 
mean times, as ,J x 3, is h of |, &c. The fourth line is the above de- 

In equations (C) and (E) are expressed the proposition 
following : 

The bisector of any angle of a triangle, included within 
it, is equal to the harmonic mean of the sides containing the 
angle multiplied by the cosine of half Ike angle; and the 
square of that bisector is equal to the difference of the rect- 
angles of those two sides and of the two segments of the third 
siae made by ike bisector. 

If it is granted, (and it shall presently be proved) that a 
circle can be drawn through three given points, the property 
(E) can be established very simply thus. 

Let the bisector CF be produced to meet at B' the circle 
through AB and C; join AB'; then^jffCF 
= ACB'; z CBF= CB'A, because these are 
angles on the same arc A C [&, If)]. Hence 
the remaining pair are equal, or i. CFB 
= CAB' ; for the three angles of the tri- 
angles CFB and CAB' have equal sums, 
and make up in each two right angles: 
Prop. D. We have in these triangles, which are similar, 
because they have angles of the same magnitudes, [34TJ, 
CF CB 
Sin CBF Sin CFB' 

AC CB' 
SinCB'A Bin B'AC 
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Sin CB'A CF BaB'AC CB 
Sin CBF ' A C "Sin CFB ' CB' ' 




by reason of the equal angles and sines : 
Hence CF. CB'= AC. CB, 



by multiplying by AC. CB"; 

or CF(CF + FB') = ba ? 

(CFy+CF.FB'^ba, 

(CFy=ab-CF.FB'±ab-AF.FB = ab-e(c-e); 

for CF.FB'-AF.FB, by [20]. 

In reply to Richard's enquiry about the handling of 
bisectors, I shall only say at present that the sides a b and 
c can be found by equations (E), when A,, A„, and h 3 are 
given, and from equations (C') when i, , X- 3 , and k 3 are 
given; but the solution of these problems, especially of the 
latter one, is too difficult for you to attempt, until you are 
more dexterous algebraists. Yet you may bear these ques- 
tions in mind, as matters of future interest and enterprise. 

Jane: — The device of adding unity to' both sides, by 
which (D 1 ) is proved, was employed in the demonstration 
of f_S5] 'SubyD Sines &c.,' and is a very pleasing con- 
trivance. 

Uncle Pen. : — It is both a simple and a fertile expedient. 
Let flic and o,i,c, be triangles having the same angles AB 
and C, or similar triangles. From a:Sin.4 = &:SiniJ [34^ 
comes by dividing by 6:Sin.4, a:b = Sin -d:Sin B • and in 
the same way a,:6, = Sin .ArSinl?. We have then 



Add to each side of each =«= 1, and you have as in (37), 



b 



a l b _ 6, c _ c, 
bx' c c x ' a a t 



F. 
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Divide G with the upper sign by G with the lower, 
member by member; 

a + 6 __ « t + 6 t 6 +c _ + c + a _ c, + g, ^ 
a — b a l —b l ' b—c 6, — c,' c — a c, -o," 
Multiplying in (F) by 66,, &c, 

«6, = a,6, 6ci = 6,c, ca, «= c,a ; F'. 
and then dividing by a,b„ &c, 

08,-iii,, 6:6, -«c,, wc.-ffiO,. F". 

AH the equations FGHF'F" are true of the side3 of two 
similar triangles. 

Thus, let Of be any line drawn from C to meet in S' 
the circle through AB and C ; join AB' ; 
draw <?f making t BCf=B'CA : then the 
triangles CBf and CAB' are similar, like . 
CBF and ckff in the preceding figure. 
Join BB\ and you have t CB'B = CAF, 
both on the arc CB [19], and i fCA 
(—AGff+FCf), equal to the *FCB=(BCf 
+FOf)\ wherefore the triangles ACf and BCB' are also 
similar. 

It follows that fB.OBmJJT.OB, and Af.CB-Bff. 
AC, by the reasoning in (F) and (F*), (i.e. ca! = c,a). 

Hence we have 

CB'. (fB + A/) = CB . AB'+ CA . BB', 

or CB'.AB=CB.AB'+CA.BB'. (I) 

As A CBB' are any four points of the circle, we have 
(Euclid vr. Prop. 16, Cor. 4) in the equation (I) this propo- 
sition : 

The rectangle of the diagonals (AB, CB*) of a quadri- 
lateral in a circle, is equal to (he sum of the two rectangles of 
the opposite sides (AB'. CB and AC . BB 1 ). 

£40] In quad, inscri. two opps. are ir, (c) (31). 

And pro digs is DuPdppo.si. (I). 

i.e. in a quadrilateral inscribed in a circle, two opposite angles are it, 
or together make two right angles : and the product ot the diagonals is the 
duo Products, or double product, of the opposite tides. 
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43- I promised to prove that a circle can be drawn 
through three given points. Let them be A B and C, and 
let d and e be the middle points of the 
lines CB and AB: let the perpendicu- 
lars to those lines at d and e meet in the 
point k. The triangles Bkd and Chd hav- 
ing two sides in the one equal to two sides 
in the other, and the contained angles 
equal (34, B), have their remaining sides 
hB and hC equal: and in the same way, in the triangles 
Bhe and Ake, the sides hA and hB are equal. The point h 
is therefore equidistant from the three given points: a circle 
having its radius = hB, and its centre at h, will pass through 
them all. The perpendicular on AG from k bisects AG 
by [11, a~|: hence it appears that the three perpendiculars 
lo the sides of ant/ triangle at their middle points meet in 
a point, viz. the centre of the circumscribing circle. 

To find therefore the centre of the circle which passes 
through three given points, it is merely necessary to join 
one to the remaining two, and to raise perpendiculars at the 
mid points of the joining lines ; these perpendiculars meet 
in the centre required. 

Let CD be the diameter of the circum- 
scribed circle, and Cf the perpendicular 
from C on the side AB or c. Join AD; 
then CDA and CBf are similar triangles, 
being right angled at A and / and 
having equal angles at D and B, and con- 
sequently the other pair of acute angles 
at G equal. Hence (F, 42), 

CfxCD = CB.CA, and CD CB . CA;Cf. 

The same thing is proved by the consideration that the 
angles at D and B have equal sines. Thus we see that the 
rectangle under any two sides (CB, CA) of a triangle is equal 
to thai under the diameter of the circumscribing circle and the 
perpendicular let fall on the third side from the opposite 
angle. (J). 

The area is \AB.Gf, or Cf=~jjj> putting a for area, 

whence by substitution, 





CD=CB.CA.AB&&, t CD = abc:2* = 2R, 
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if we put R for the radius of the circle. Hence 
R = abtrA±, or 
4R = aba* Js{s-a).(s-b). (s-c). 

The radius of the circumscribed circle is found by dividing 
the product of the three sides by four times the area of the tri- 
angle. (K). 

Let CD the bisector of the angle C of the triangle 
ABC t meet in D the bisector 
of A ; and let Df and De be 
perpendiculars from D on AC 
and CB. By [22], 

DC Sin \AGB = Df=De, 

and DA Sin jjCAB=> Df= Dg, 

.-. Dg = Df=De, 

and since the sides of the triangle are perpendicular to these 
lines, these sides by [17, b] are tangents of the circle which 
passes through gf and e, having its centre at D. Thus it is 
evident that a circle can be inscribed in any triangle ABC. 
Because De = Dg, if we now draw the line DB, we see that 
it is the bisector of the angle GBA ; for [22] DBe and 
DBg have equal sines. Thus the three bisectors of the 
angles of a triangle meet in a point, which is the centre of the 
inscribed circle. 

By Prop. B. (20), AC* Df+BCxDe + ABxDg=twice 
the area of the triangle ABC, i.e. putting r for De the 
radius, 

r (a + I + c) = 2a, or, * being ^ (a + b + c), 

r=z:s. (Z). 
The radius of the circle circumscribed about a triangle is 
equal to the product of the three sides divided by four limes 
the area : and the radius of the inscribed circle is equal to 
the area divided by the semiperimeter. 

(J) Dim. out circ is ba to perc. ba is one sylL 
[41] (Z) In. rad. of s6mp. is Are, Are is one sjl. ; of is x. 
(K) Four out. is bac by Are. bac a monosyl. 

Diameter of out (i.e. circumscribed) circle is the quotient or ratio ba : 
perc. vid. [181; to is here equivalent to by. The inscribed radius o/(i.e. 
limes, vid. [38 c.]) aemipcrimeter^re {trench, for area) : four out (radii) 
= bae by Area ; or 4R = boo:d. 
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If DA be the bisector of the angle at A 
below the base AB, the perpendiculars tyf, 
Dg, and De are still equal as before : and 
DB being then joined is proved as before to 
be the bisector of the angle at B, below the 
base. Hence a circle whose centre is D and 
radius De -will touch the sides of the triangle 
below the base in ef and g. We have also 
(Prop. B, 20), 

iCx Df+ BB x De~ AB xDg = twice the a ABO, or 

r, (a + b - c) = 2 a, and exactly in the same manner, 

r t (a-b + c) = 2&, 

r 3 (-« + b + c) = 2 a; 

putting r, r 3 and r B for the radii of the cirles touching the 
sides below the bases c b and a. We have also, as already 
proved, 

whence by multiplication of equals, 

a* being aaaa, 2s = a + b + c, &c, 

nw, . 8* (* - n) . (* - 6) . (s - c) = S a 4 , 

or dividing both sides by 8 a', [32], 

rr,r a r B = A I , and ^ Jtr^^n a. 

It is usual to call the three circles whose radii are *VV» 
the escribed circles. You may add, if you think it will aid 
your memory, to the last mnemonic this line more, (in for 
inscribed, e for escribed, rad.) 

^41*] RooP. in. e. rSds is Are; vid. EooP [32.1 

which expresses the elegant theorem, that the square root of 
the product of the radii of the inscribed and three escribed 
circles of the area of the triangle. 

Example. If the sides are 6, 8, and 9, a = 23-525252, 
B = 4-59081, r = 2-045673. What are r„ r„ and r 3 ? Find 
them, and verify £41']. 

If c be 8, we obtain from (B, 41), (D', E, 42), h a 
= 6-5192024, e = 4-8, k, = 6-2161081. 
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44. Dbf. Similar figures are such as have the same 
angles in the same order. 

Let ABO mdA,BiC t he similar triangles, whose sides 



are abc and o,ft,Ci- Tne areas ^ e&e trian gl e s C*0) ar e 
±c s Sin _A Sin B.Sin {A +B), and g c, s Sin ^ Sin J3:Sin (A +B), 
of which numbers the quotient or ratio = Ac,'. By this, 
since cVi* = a'-.a' = I'-.b*, (F", 4.2) we see that iAe areas of 
two similar triangles are proportional to the squares of their 
like sides, i.e. sides opposite the same angles. Let now 
CBD and C,S,D, be similar triangles : ACDB and A&DiB, 
will be similar quadrilaterals, ACD and -d.^D, being 
equal, as sums of the same triangles, and ABD also 
= A,B,D t . If we put OB:G,B t = N, we have (F", 42), 
N = DB:D,B = , and also 

We have proved that 

(a C?Z>.B):(a C.D.BO - *•«■ 
(a CDJ3) = TP (a CA^i), and 

whence, by addition, 

(a CDB 4 a ADB) = N* (a + a ^.D.B,), or 



If the figures be made similar pentagons by the addi- 
tion of similar triangles DBE and D&E,, it can be 




(fig, ACDB) 
fig. 4,C,D,B, 



proved that 



if» DB-.D.B, - BE-.B,E„ 
«nd(ii)BE)-JV"(iMBi*i). whence 
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fig. (ACDB + DBE ) _ A T*_ (BE) *. (BEr 

= (ABy:{A 1 B l )' = &c. 

In this way can be demonstrated, for any number of 
sides, the truth of the following proposition. 

Similar polygons have their corresponding sides in a con- 
stant ratio, i.e. the ratio of every suck pair is the same; and 
the areas of the Jigures are to each other as the squares of 
the corresponding sides. 

In simils, •quo't. Ares 
£42] Is vi(lik.si. squares) pron. villiksy: vid. ei. [5'.] 

i.e. in two simi/ar figures, the quote of the areas is the quote of the 
squares of like sties. Corresponding or like sides lie between like pairs 
of angles. This includes the former part of ihe proposition : for if the 
ratio of the squared sides is constant, that of the sides is constant. 

Let ah c d...f be a regular 
polygon of n sides inscribed in 
our scale-circle; which implies 
that the n chords ab, be. ..fa are 
all equal and that each of the n 
angles subtended by them at 
the centre is 2ir:n, or the n 0 " 
part of four right angles. If 
Op be perpendicular to of, it bisects the angle aOp [18], 
and the chord of, which is evidently twice the sine of 
a Op; or 

ab = be = ... =fa = 2 Sin ^ . ^ = 2 Sin (*-:*). 

Let OA, OB...OE, OF, he taken on Oa, 6b, &c, each 
equal see ir-.n, and let AB, BC,...EF, FA be joined, making 
a polygon of n sides. In the isosceles triangle OAF, Op the 
bisector of AOF is perpendicular on AF {IS}, which is 
therefore parallel to of; and we have by [6J, Oq:Op 
= 0A:Oa, or since Oa = l, 

Oq = Op.OA = Cos (7r:n) . Sec (x:n) = 1 ; [24] 

wherefore q is the extremity of the radius, and the line 
AF perpendicular to Oq is a tangent In the same way it 
can be proved that all the n sides AB, BC, CD.. . are tan- 

E 
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gents parallel to the chords ab, be, cd... ; they are also all 
equal (B, 34); and the a ABC= i abc, &c.; wherefore 
ABC...F is a regular polygon circumscribed about the 
circle and similar to the one inscribed. 

The side AF is manifestly = 2 tan (tt-.h) ; and the peri- 
meter of the circumscribed polygon is 2n tan (tt:«), while 
that of the inscribed is 2n sin (*■:»). "Wherefore 

Perimeter of inner polygon _ 2n Sin fati) 
Perimeter of outer polygon 2» tan (tt:h) - f'-'V' 

When n is exceedingly great, tr-.n is exceedingly small, 
and its cosine is immeasurably neap unity, in which case the 
two terms of the fraction Sin (7i-:n);tan (ir:n) differ in value 
by a quantity immeasurably minute, and either of these 
perimeters may without appreciable error be taken for the 
other, or for that of the circle which lies between them. 
It follows that if we can find correctly the sine or the 
tangent of an arc tr;n as small as we pleasej we can find 
the perimeter of our circle as nearly as we please, and 
thence by proportion that of any other circle whose radius 
is given. To find the value of ir, the length of our scale- 
semicircle, is no more practicable, and no less, than to find 
the length of the diagonal of the square whose side is 
unity, i.e. the square root of 2. The value of J% is 
bobodatusdipta, or 1-4142135623731, that of ir is tafaloud- 
sutuknoint, or 3141592653589793, at least within a ten- 
thousand-hillionth ; these decimals have been extended to 
hundreds of places, but it is idle to seek for the termi- 
nation of these infinite series of figures. There is nothing 
difficult, except the laboriousness of the arithmetical work, 
in finding the perimeter of a polygon of a million sides 
or more. 

We know [31], Sin 9 = 2 Sin £ 0 Cos £ 0, 



and [22], 



Sin 6 • tan £ 0 = 2 Sin'£ 6. 

^Cos^fl + Sin'H 
Cos0 = Cos I ifl-Sin , ^ff, 
l-Cos6 = 2Sin'£0; 




Also [25], 
[SI], 



b. 
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Hence 



Smfltan£0=l-Cos0, 



c. 



1 - Cos 0 



c' 



tan*$8 



(l~Cosg)(l-Cos6) 
l-Cos'0 



1 - Coa 6 
1 + Cos 6 ' 



the numerator and denominator being both divided by 
(l-Cosfl). 

By formula b, if we know the cosine of the angle at the 
centre subtended by the side of any regular polygon, we 
can find the sine of its half; and knowing the sine of 
that angle we can find the tangent of its half by equation 
i/. This half-angle is the angle subtended at the centre 
by the polygon whose sides are in number double of the 
first ; the half of this half-angle is that at the centre under 
8 side of the polygon having four times as many sides as 
the first : and thus we can proceed bisecting angles and 
doubling the number of sides and finding the perimeters, 
2n Sin (tt:h), and 2n tan (ir : »), as far as we please. 

45. Thus to find the perimeter and area of the inscribed 
and circumscribed squares. 

Let p and P be the perimeters ; we have n = 4j and 
p = 8Sin(w:4) P = 8 tan(Tr:4). In equation (b) (44), 6 is 
the known angle at the centre, which is w:2, the fourth part 
of the circumference ; and £ 8 is found by 



By equation c', we have tan (ir:4) = (1 - 0):1 = 1, there- 




Hence 




fore P = 8 x 1 = 8. 



E2 
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The area of the inscribed polygon (vid. Ia3t figure) is 
n x (area of triangle aOf), or £32^, 

g nOa . O/Sin aOf= j n Sin (Sir:n), 

and that of the circumscribed is 

I nA 0 . OF . Sin 4 OF = | n Sec' (»:») . Sin (2«n). 

Hence ^ rea ' nner po'yff on _ * ^ 27r '"^ 
enCB Are, of outer po!^ " . ^ ^ ^ (gR<) 

"Se?W) =CoS ''' : "'- 

Whereby we see that these areas approach without 
limit to equality with each other, and consequently to the 
area of the circle, as n increasea without limit until Cos" 
(ttih) = Cos* .0 = 1. These formula? give us, 



since Cos^ = ./ 1-Sin*^=-^, 
Area of inscribed square 



Area of circumscribed square 

= | Sec' y Sin - = 2:Cos" % = 4. 
2 4 2 4 

These are the perimeters and areas when the radius is 
unity. When r is the radius, we have, considering the tri- 
angle made by any side of the polygon of » sides and the 
radii through its extremities, in the two circles whose radii 
are I and r, if s, s' be those sides, 

ff* s . 
— = - , or s'= sr f 

whence it follows, Jts'=r.ns 3 or 

perimeter for rad. r = r x perimeter for rad. unity. 

In the same way the areas of the similar elementary tri- 
angles of the similar polygons in these two circles are aa 
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r*:l* [42^, and area of polygon for radius r=.r*x area 
for radius 1 ; i. e. 

area of inscribed = ~ Sin — , 

area of circumscribed = Sec* - . Sin — . 

2 n n 

Required the sides, perimeters, and areas of the inscribed 
and circumscribed regular octagons, the radius being r. 

The inscribed side is 2r Sin(jr;8), 

and Sin (jr:8), by (44, b) is 



The circumscribed side is 2rtan(w:8), and tan(ff;8l, by 
(44, c'), is ' 3 

^^ = V /4-1.= n/2-1 = -4I42I36. 
The perimeters are therefore 

l6rx 0-3826834, and l6r x 0-4142136, 
at least within a millionth of unity. 
For the areas we have 

Sin (2tt;8) = J T 5 = 7071068 ; 

Sec.(x:8) = ^ 



Cos («8) = 7l-Sin a (W8) 



N /I^(-3826834)« " 
The area inscribed is 4r" x 07071068. 
The area circumscribed = 4r" x (1-0823922) 8 x 07071068. 
We can now find 

Sin(7r:l6) and tan(ir:l6), from Sin(ir:8); 
for Cos (w:8) = Jl - Sin' (w:8), in the formula; (b) and (c^ ; 
and thus we determine the perimeters and areas of the 
outer and inner polygons of sixteen sides, and finally of 
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polygons that approach inconceivably near to each other 
and to the circle. 

Jane: — I see that in Hutton's tables, the Sine and tan- 
gent are set down as equal for arcs below 18'; thus, 

sine 3' = -0008727 = tanS'. 
Now 6' is ^gfiQ of the circumference; according to Hutton, 

the semi-sides and perimeters of the inscribed and circum- 
scribed polygons of 3600 sides are sensibly alike. Then 
either perimeter is equal to that of the circle, at least 
to our perception equal. We should have 2tt for the 
product of 2x3600 x -0008727; but this is 2x3-14173, 
and 2tt = 2x3-141593; how is this? 

Uncle Pen. ; — You have a right to say that the sine and 
tangent of 3' or tt:3G0O, and therefore the sides of the poly- 
gons, are sensibly equal ; for they differ certainly by less 
than one ten millionth of the radius, a difference which in 
itself is an error of little importance; but when you infer 
that the perimeters are also equal, yon multiply that error 
by 3600, and it then becomes of consequence. You may 
however see plainly, from what we have been doing, that 
you can calculate ir, and solve the famous problem of squar- 
ing the circle, as nearly as you please by arithmetical opera- 
tions. To square the circle, is to find a square whose area 
is equal to that of the circle. The area of the inscribed 
polygon of n sides, when n is unlimitedly great, is the area 
of the circle, and this is n times the area of the elementary 
triangle of the polygon. This element is the product of the 
perpendicular into half the base, 

or Op xAp = Cos(ir:n). Sin(ir:n) 
for radius unity, 

and = r* . Cos (*■:«) . Sin 

for radius r, [42]. The perimeter of 
the polygon is 2»r Sin (««), so that the area is perimeter 

times r - Cos (yr:n), which, when n is great beyond limit, 

making the angle nr:n small beyond all limit, (that is, 

nothing,) becomes = perimeter x T ~, or (since the perimeter 

of the circle is 2wt) (38 A) = *t*. That is, 
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C, The area of a circle is the product of the radius and 
semiperimeter, and=*r x (rod.)*. 

It is easily seen that the area of any polygon, regular or 
not, circumscribed about a circle, is the product of the 
radius and semiperimeter of the polygon. 

To square the circle whose radius is r, we have to solve 
the equation s* = irr s , giving s — rjir r the length of the side 
of the sought square, which is found by extraction of the 
root, with more or less exactness, as you take more or 
fewer of the decimal places in ir. The important equa- 
tions (b and c) may be easily remembered; thus, putting for 
1 - Cos B its value ver. 0 (Def. 5, 32) ; 

[48] Tif.Sinisver.; (c) via. taf. [35.] 

Two quasif is ver. (b) 
[4.3]' Rim'stwo.ir.rad; Are'sr'.ir.rad. (A.38.)C 

Sif means siae of ha]/, as tafis fan of hal/: (tan of hal/fi) times sin 9 
■=verG; and 2(syuared ria of hal/8) = ver 6. You can safely omit 8 after 
taf, sin, aif, and ver. The rim or circwnf. = 2wr; Area = nrr = irr 8 = 
iiid.ir.rad; prim, r pjj rod. 

I should have remarked, just now, that you will be 
hereafter introduced to more expeditious methods of calcu- 
lating the value of it, so that it would be a profitless labour 
to attempt this by the method pointed out above. There 
are too methods of determining the sines, cosines, &C, of 
arcs, somewhat more compendious and generally applicable 
than the one I have described ; of which you may see some 
stated in the introduction to the tables. My object is an- 
swered for the present by giving you the information you 
now possess. From the known sine and cosine of 90° or of 
any other arc, the sines, cosines, &c, of all arcs can be 
found, by [27], [29], and [43], to any required extent of 
decimal places. 



LESSON XIII. 



46. Yorj know that if a be any number, 

a-a =• a' = a 1 * 1 ; a-a-a = a s — a HI+1 - a?a = a ui , 
a-a-a'a = a*~ = /fa" = a M " = aV = a"* 1 ; 
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and whatever whole numbers b and c may be, 

if a' = {(fa-a---(b factors)} {a-<ra--c factors) = a 61 *; 
or (a to 6 th ) x (a to c tb ) = a to (i + c) ,h (power). 
Further a < :a=a , =a*~ 1 ; a < :a'=a*=a* J ; u , :a s =a'=a'~ B =n ; 
n':a* = a" = a 4- * = 1 ; for a*:a* is certainly = 1, 
so that we may affirm that a'-.a'^a", if by a 0 we mean unity. 




hence we may affirm that a*:a° = a* -1 = n -1 , and that a*:a" 
= a 1-a = a~', if we mean by a"" 1 and a""' merely the reciprocals 
of a and a 3 . In the same way, we can always affirm 
a';a* = a*"", whether b > c, or b = c, or b -= c ; 

if we understand that a* - * = a" is unity, and ar* is the reci- 
procal of a T . We are to remember then that a - ', (a to less p } ) 
- reciprocal of a r , (cip a to jt). 

[44] (& to IS p*) is cip (ft to p*). 

We have proved that a 1 " means a'xa', and a lrf means 
fi*:a e , for all integer values of b and c. What if they be 
fractions? Suppose b = j = c : can we maintain intelligibly 
thata i .a i = £i i+ * = a 1 =e? Certainly, J a x Ja=a; so that 
we may affirm aKa^ = a, if we define a* to mean the square 
rootofa; and a*.a a .a 3 = a* +s+i = a, if «* be $a, the cube 
rootofa. Iftheno = |=c, can we say, aKcfi = «^ +3 = a^ ? 
Unquestionably a a . a a = (a')* ; for (the cube root of a) times 
itself must be the square of (the cube root of a). We are 
then safe in putting a^ for a a .a a , if we define that 

s 1 i 

a 3 — the square of a s = (a ) , 
and it is plain that a '.a' = « T + '= a' , 
if it be understood that 

a r =(«')* = the square of the r tb root of a. 

Can wethen say, a',a*.o'= a 3>3+ ' = a' - a*? We know 
well that ffi ,Ja* ,ffi*=a*i for the same reason that 
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j^-!/s-l/s = 9. We can then affirm the preceding with 
safety, if it be laid down that 

o^ = the cube root of a 1 . 

Are then the cube root of a', and the square of the 
cube root of a, the same number? To consider this, let us 
denote the cube root of a by.y, and write the identity 

A y = a* ; thence, cubing equals, it follows that 
y*=°a, and, squaring equals, 

y.y-a'=y. 

The cube root of a' (or y") is clearly y 3 , for y*.y*.y'=y t ; 
and the square of a*, by A, is also if. 

i.e. the square of a-\ which is « : \ is also the cube root of a 9 . 

£45] 8 to vI(two three), v. pi. [5] pron. tony. 

is Croot of sq.e, Croot for cube coot, 

is squared Croot e : »q. e = e'. 

i.e. e», e to vi. (2,3), e to the (2i3) ,h power, iathe Cube root ofjjuared 
c, and is the aouarerf Cube root of e. Croot e !■ cube root of e. You will 
digest this little nicety beat with this mnemonic, which will prompt the 

meaning of t>. 

Generally, let y denote the root of a. 

From y = a", comes, taking n' h powers of equals, 

y" = a, and then taking m" 1 powers of equals, 

y.y.y...(m factors) = a", or y»**-- *» ^" = 0". 

Now since y m -y n .y" "(» factors) = y" + ^" t ' ,llm, ' ) =3," ,, J it 
is clear that the root of a"(or y*) is and the «* 
power of a"" isy", by the first equation. 

Therefore the m lh power of a", the root of a, is also 
the n' h root of a", the m lh power of a ; 
and a" is either this root or this power, whichever you 
please. You can easily generalize of the last mnemonic 

E5 
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into e" . It is not necessary to read e" at length, as the m ,h 
power of the h" 1 root of e, or the n 01 root of the m" 1 power ; 
for we may call it the (m by n) lh power at once, and read it 
e to (wi by «)*, or e to (m by n). A little attention will pre- 
vent us from confounding to in the reading of a power with 
to in proportion. We can distinguish the reading of e:p and 
e p , as e to p and e to jj"" (power understood). The (m:n) lh 
power of a number is always given; thus 2' the (2:3)* power 
of 2, is obtained either by squaring 2, and then taking the 
cube root of 4, or by finding the cube root of 2, and then 
squaring that root 

47- No power of a is altered in arithmetical value by 
changing merely the form of the index. 

Then a£ = a 1 = a$ = a™ ; for a 1 " is the to" 1 power of a" 1 . 

1 1 
i. e. of a", the m lh root of a- ; but the m™ power of the »«"* 
root of a number is the number. You may feel, and you 
ought to feel satisfied, without trying to conceive exactly how 

it is, that whatever real number a' or a' represents, o~ or 

a™ must represent the same; and you have a right to affirm, 
when once the interpretation of a fractional index is fixed 
upon, that the (wic)" 1 root of the (mi)* power of a is the c* 
root of the ft* power of a; or that the 171 th power of the 
(&:mc)' h power of a is the m th root of the (mbicf' power of a. 
Thus we can dispense with the word root altogether, if we 
please : it is perfectly correct to call 12 the power of 
144, or 10 the half-power of 100. We may write lO^lOO", 
and 12 = 1^4 0,i ; which assert that 10 is the 5 th power of the 
10 ,h root of 100, and that 12 is the 10 th root of the 5 lh power 
of 144. 

We are satisfied, that for a*. a c we can put a 1 **, when h 
and c are equal fractions ; is the same allowed when they 
are unequal? Thus, is a*. a* = o* + ' = a**? It is certain 
that a*.o ! = a* a*. Let a* the 6th root of a be denoted by 
y. then y*.y* is a^.a^, the product of the third and fourth 
powers of a*: buty.y=Jf T ; i.e. a*, at = if ; 

.*. a*, a* = y 1 and is = a', the 7th power of y, or of aK 
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Further, n i :« l = a i "*=a" i ; for 

In the same way it can be proved that the product of 
any powers of a number, positive, or negative, whole or 
fractional, is the number raised to the (sum of all the in- 
dices)" 1 power. Thus, 

?^-! = 2 s . 2*. S-".2"' = 2", 2* "« 
2'. 2* 

or twice the square root of 2, divided by the sixth root of 
2* is the cube root of 4. We can thus prove, 

where ar, a, b, c, d..., may be any numbers of either sign. 

^46] Prod, any pows. of x, is 

x to (sum of -dexes). 

Prod, for product; powg for powers; -dex for in<fe.r. The Bum is 
here of course the algebraic sum. 

The product mW = (mA) b , or the product of the cubes of 
two numbers is the raie of the product of the numbers, and 
the like is true of all powers : thus 

mh . mh = mm . kk, or m*. A* = (wiA)*, 
and for any integer c, 

(mm...hh...), (each e factors) = (mk)(mh)...(e factors), 

or m'.h'= (mk)'. 
It is plain also that 
(vfh 7 ) ... (e factors) 

= m'm'...(e factors) x A* A 7 ... (e factors) : 

now (m'h') is the e' h root of the product on the left, and 
therefore of its equal on the right, which is m . k ; 

i.e. m'h' = {mh)' 
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whence it appears that whether d be an integer or a frac- 
tion, 

(a) 

This property enables us to make convenient trans- 
formations of surds, that is, fractional powers which cannot 
be exactly found. 

Thus JT2 = (4,xS)l = 4lx3i=2j3; 

= Jl2 + 9*. Si = (2 + 3) Js = 5 s/S- 
As m and h above are any numbers, they may be 
m = n', and h = a J , 
so that whatever integers c d and c may be, of either sign, 
(„'. «f>* , or by [45], nl at (»«. (fa) 
Thus, 5^.6*= 30 J , 5*. 2*= 5*\ 2* = (5 s . 2')*= (500)*, 
or the square root of 5 x the cube root of 6 = the 6th root 
of 500. 
Again, 

5*:2* = 5 i x 2"* = 5 S x 2~* = (5* x 8^* = ^ = (31-25)*, 

or the square root of 5 divided by the cube root of 2 equal 
tbe 6th root of 31^. From (a) follows c i :«, d = («fl 1 ) d ; for, if 
a may be any number, it may be any fraction 

From (b) it follows equally that 

JJ- («•:»«)•■ 

It is plain that c~*. ar d = (cay is the same affirmation as 

1 i-C-Y. 

' \caj ' 

/ \ f c tod a tod's ccE t6d, c to d, &c. 

^ ' (c tod by a tod's quo. tod. quo for quote c-.a. 
[47] (b) n to vice if to vide is the e tb root of n' toe 
a tod ; vice and vide ate monosyll. 
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(c) Por Quo. pows is power of PorQ, 

ForQuo, PorQ. is prod, or quote. 

(d) Por Quo. roots Is root of PorQ. 

The first line is c*- a? = (en)*, the second c':a* = {cxay ; the third » (6). 
These three lines are examples of the general principle enunciated in the 
fourth and fifth lines, that the Product or Qwne of therfth powers or roots 
of two quantities is the dth power or root of the Product or Quote of the 
quantities. 

From [4.7] it follows that 

{^c")l J =(acfk 1 ^{acky, and that a'. ti>:V= {a.c.k)\ 

and so on for two quantities each composed of any number 
of factors having the index d. 

What are the powers of 10 between 10 1 and 10'? 
Plainly they are all above 10 and below 100, and they are 
in number equal to that of the indices which lie between 
1 and 2, i.e. they are infinite in number. Thus 



therefore 31 is some power of 10 less than 1*5, and 32 is a 
power of the same greater than 1'5, In Hutton's tables of 
logarithms, you find opposite the numbers 31 and 32, the 
numbers 1-4913617, and 1.5051500, that is, 

31 = 10'' ,( "" 17 , 31-6227766 = 10 ia , S2=10 ,MS ". 



obtain 31, or a number which differs from 31 by a quantity 
of no sensible value; i.e. 31 is the ten millionth root of 

1000 000; the zeros being in number 14913617, nearly 

15 millions. The number r49136l7 = log 31, or is the 
logarithm of 31 to the base 10. 

Richard: — There is a sum for you, Jane; you shine in 
evolution. How many miles would those zeros occupy? 

Jane: — I fancy that Mr Hutton did not find out by in- 
volution and evolution what power of 10 31 is ; but I should 
greatly like to know how he discovered it. This is one of 
the most interesting subjects we have yet seen opened. 

Uncle Pen.: — You will be introduced to this secret in 
due time. For the present, you. may safely take it for 




If then you seek the 



14913617 
10000000 



th power of 10, you will 
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granted that Hutton is correct, and be satisfied with a lesson 
about the use of his tables, leaving the full theory of their 
construction till you are more advanced. And I can assure 
you that it is a rich remuneration for all the previous study 
required, to be able to understand the beautiful doctrine of 
logarithms. 



LESSON XIV. 



48. Every number is some power of every other, 
g i i 1 2 4 8, are in order equal to 
g-» g -« 2 -i 2 o 2 i gi ^ all powers of 2; 
~ i ~ 1 8 9 27, are the folK powers of 3, 
3~* 3" a 3~ l 3° S 1 3* 3°; 

1^00 TOO B 1 10 100 I00 °, are powers of 10, viz. 
10-" 10-» 10- 1 10° I0 1 10' 10». 

The numbers between 4 and 8 are powers of 2 greater 
than the square and less than the cube; and so on of the 
rest. A list of numbers, I, 2, 3, 4 &c, having under each 
the index of the equivalent power of 2, would be a table of 
logarithms to the base 2 : and such a table can be con* 
structed to any base. The base commonly employed is 
10, and it is usual to write 

2 -= com. log 100, 3 = com. log 1000, &c. ; 
or the base is sometimes written as a subindex, thus : 
2 = log 10 100, 8 = log 3 27, &c, 
read 2 is ]ogl00 to base 10; 3 is log27 to base 3; 
but it is usual enough to omit all indication of the base 
when there is no risk of being misunderstood. 

Whatever the base may be, 0 is always log I ; for, (46), 
3 0 = 2 0 = a°=10 ll =l; 

also if the base be greater than unity, all proper fractions 
will have a negative, and all numbers above unity a posi- 
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tive, logarithm. The contrary would be true if the base 
were a proper fraction. 

The chief use of logarithms is to save the labour of mul- 
tiplication and division, and to facilitate evolution and in- 
volution. 

Let n and m be two numbers, suppose each of six or 
eight places, and let / aud /, be their common logarithms. 
We have thus 

«= ltf, m= 10\ and ~= 10 J > [44], 

nm = 10'.10''=I0 w i by [46], and n:m = 10'. 10 J| = 10'-'' ; 
or log (nm) = 1 + 1, = log n + log m, 
and log (n:m) — l — l,— log n — log tn. 
To find the product or quotient of n and m, we find 
their logarithms / and standing opposite n and m ; then 
their product nm is seen standing opposite the logarithm 
(/+/,), and their quotient mm opposite i— Thus, in- 
stead of a tedious multiplication, we have only an easy 
addition, and, for a long division, a simple subtraction to 
perform. All products of two quantities (f and a), are ob- 
tained by the rule 

log t + log a = log (fa), a. 
which includes all quotients, for 

t:a = ( . i , and log ^ = — log a • [44], , 

so that 

log ( + log i = log (t . , or log ( - log a = log (f :a). a'. 

All involution and evolution is effected by this rule, for 
all values of p, 

log a p = p log a. b. 
To prove this, let p = q:r, where r may be unity, if pis 
integer. Then if / be the logarithm of a ; we have / - log a, 
and a = 10'= lO 1 " 6 " 

c : = (10') ; = 10 ; by [45] 
, i t 
rf , =a'-(10')»=10' J or 

log 0* = ^. I = />logrt. 
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a's your base to (fit log a) 

a is ten to com. log a. 
£48] log( and logo's I6g(ta), (a) bgt a monosyl. and ta. 

(le log a for vi(ta:) (a') = «■ « <I"°te. 

log (a top) is p log a. (A) {" J**^ " ' 5 * 
Any number a is (i ,oe p a , or the base £ raised to the^t* power {log^ a), 
calculated for that base : a = lO™" 1 lo « " = 101°l!io ». 

49. I shall next show you how to find from the tables 
the logarithm of a given number, or a given arc; and, con- 
versely, how to find the number or the arc corresponding to 
a given logarithm. 

Let the number given be of not more than five significant 
places : e.g. 12345, or 1-2345, or -00123+5. Opposite 12345 in 
the tables of Hutton you find 0914911 i this is the decimal 
part of the required logarithm, and we need no more ; for 
we know that 12345 is between 10 4 and 10*, that 1-2345 is 
between 10° and 10', and that -0012345 is between 10 - * and 
10"*, &c. ; hence we have 

log I2S45 = 4-0914911 f log 1234-5 = 3-0914911, 
log 12345 = 2-0914911, log 12-345 =1-0914911, 
log 1-2345 =0-0914911, log-12345 =- 1 + -0914911, 
log -012345 =-2 + -09149II, log "0012345 - -3 + -0914911 : 
■the last three are usually written thus: 

T09149II, 2 0914911, 3-0914911. 

The integral part of the logarithm is called its characteristic 
or index. Use sanctions this index of an index. 

A. The index of the logarithm of a number marks 
always the power of 10, positive or negative, which is next 
belorv the number. 

Next let the given number have eight places, as 1234 - 5678. 
It is best to consider for a moment the first five figures as 
integers, and the three following as decimal places. We 
shall look for log 12345-678. 

The tables give log 12345 = 4-091 4911, and 
log 12346 = 4-0915263 
log 12347 = 40915614. 
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The difference of the first and second is 352, that of the 
second and third is 351, and log 12344 is 352 less than 
log 12345. Our sought logarithm is somewhere between 
the two first ; and we must add to the first a number less 
than 352. As the logarithms in this part of the table 
manifestly increase at about the rate of 352 for every 
added unit in the number, we have a right to conclude 
that 12345-500 has its log = 4-(0914911 + ^352) = 4'Ogi 5087, 
or very nearly ; and that the increment due to 0-678 will 
be given without sensible error by the proportion 

1 : 0 678 352 : 352 x 0 678 =238 656. 
Adding 238 to 0914911 we have 

log 12345-678 = 4*0915149, 
and consequently 

log 1234-5678 = 3-0915149 by A. 

Let the first five figures of our given number be called 
2? and treated for a moment as an integer, and let the 
remaining figures, whether one, two, or three, be called 
the decimal i ; we want log (iV+ i). The tables give log N, 
and the difference between this and log (JV+1); call this 
difference exhibited in the table, this tabular difference, 
AlogW. We want now log (N+ 1) — log N, the quantity 
to be added to log N to make it \og{N+i); and we ob- 
tain it by simple proportion as above, or the equation, 

l:t-A log N:{log (W + i) - log N], 

which if we multiply these equals by / '{log (N+ i) — log A 7 } is 

i ■ A log V = log (JV + 0 - log N. 

We have only to add to log N the product t . A log A 7 , 
and log(.Y+i) is found, in which we have to introduce 
the proper index or characteristic. 

If now a logarithm be given, by which we have to seek 
the corresponding number ; we are to look for the decimal 
part of the logarithm in its place. If it is found exactly, 
the number is found on a line with it; if not, call the loga- 
rithm next below it log A", and the given one log (JV+i). 
We want to know i ; and denoting the difference between 
log (iV+l) and log N, as before by AiogA 7 , which we 
obtain by subtraction, the preceding equation gives us 

i = {log (N + 1 ) - log A 7 }: A log N. 
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Thus tojind the number whose log is 1-2345678. The 
table gives 

log 2v*=log 17161 =4-2345426, 

treating N for a moment as integer and the sought i as 
decimal A log JVis 253, and log (JV+ i) -logiVis 252, so 
far as the difference of the decimals is considered only. We 
have then to add to A' 

i = 252:253 - -9960 ; or 

4-2345678 = log 17161-996, and consequently 

1-2345678 = log 17-l6l99fi. 

50. All cosines and sines, being less 
than the radius unity, are proper frac- 
tions, and have negative logarithms. If 
instead of tabulating the values of vq 
as sin 6, we tabulate those of PQ, the 
ordinate of the circle whose centre is 0 
and radius PQ= r, we have always 

PQ = OP sin POQ - r . Sin 0, and [48, a] 

log PQ = log r + log Sin 6. 

The negative value of log Sin 8 augments numerically 
as +6 diminishes ; for l0 l °5Sine = gj n q . ani { the index be- 
comes negative infinite when 6 = 0. But if r be great 
enough, log PQ will still be positive, for even small values 
of Sin 6. To avoid negative indices of logarithms, Hut- 
ton takes OP= 10'°, = ten thousand millions, instead of 
Op = 10° = 1, for the radius of the circle; and thus the 
smallest arc he has to consider, 8 = 1", has an ordinate 
PQ > 1, and therefore log PQ > 0. He tabulates this 
logarithm, which is 10 too great, for 

log Sin 6 = log PQ - log 1 0'° = log PQ - 10. 

And every circular logarithm, log sin 6, log cos 6, &c. is 
too great by log 10"* or 10, in his tables. We have then 
always to subtract this 10, which is added for typogra- 
phical convenience and correctness, from the tabulated 
value, in order to obtain the accurate logarithm of any 
circular function of 8. An example or two will suffice for 
illustration. 
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To find log cos 6". 8'. 42". Call this log cos (N+i)', 
i being 0*7' - 42". 

We read 

log cos 6°. 8' = 9-9975069 = log cos JV, and 

log cos 6°.9'=9'99749S3 = logcos(iV+iy, whence 

log cos G". 9'-log cos 6°. S'=-136 

= A log cos N' = log cos (y + 1)' - log cos N'. 

As the log cos 6 decreases at about this rate, - 156 for 
each added minute, in this part of the table, we obtain the 
decrements due to 0-7' by proportion, as before- 

We want to know 

logCoB(^+ t)'- log Cos N'; 
and we have it by 

logCos(jV + i)'-logCosJv 7 ;-136::07': 1', or 
log Cos (N + i)'- log Cos N'= (A log Cos N) x i 

= -136x0-7 = -95-2. 

Adding this decrement - 95 to log Cos N', we obtain, by 
deducting 10, 

log Cos (N + *)'= log Cos 6°. 8'. 42" 

= 9-9974974 - 1 0 — T'9974974- 

You see that this is exactly the process by which we 
find the logarithm of any given number. The odd seconds 
are our t, and are to be expressed as a fraction or decimal of 
a minute. 

To find the arc by the logarithm of its sine or cosine, 
>#c. / as to find that whose log cosine ■= 9*9974974, or more 
correctly, whose log Cos is 1 "9974974, We want i in the 
arc ( 2V + i)' ; knowing N from 

log Cos A"= log Cos 6°. 8'= 9'9975069, by table ; 
log Cos (jV+ 9-9974974, as given, 
log Cos (]V+ t)'-log Cos 

also A log Cos N'= - 186, by the table, 
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therefore by the equation, 

log Cos (JV -i- i)'- log Cos 2V= (A log Cos N) »"', 

i'= = 0-698'= 42" nearly, whence 

6°. 8'. 42" is the arc required. 

If you digest this well in the shape following, you will 
have a sufficient general knowledge of the use of the tables. 
For more detailed information, particularly about the 
method of finding i when the tabular difference A log N„ 
varies greatly from minute to minute, you can consult the 
introduction to the tables. 

You want to fi', fi for find. 

Dil6gs or L Di=Di(F. 
and DilloSCiV-Olo'tf} is (tab. diff.) U 
[493 firat teke » for P oint *■ vid - s - lu]l 10 = log ' 

Neg. is 16. of frac. pro. 

Pow'.ten next sub num. is -dex. (A, *9) 

sub - below. 

You always want to finA, after the firat inspection, eitheT the Dit of 
logs log(JV+i)-logA r , when JV+i is given, or the decimal t, when 
log(iV + i)i8 given: and both these are found equally from the equation 
log (JV+t) - log N= (teiuUr diff.) x i ; (line third.) 



■ the 

... _.' ten next sub f= below) the 

is log. 

It should have been remarked, that, as there are no 
negative logarithms in the table, in order to find the num- 
ber answering to such, as to - 3-5678921, it must be 
written under the equivalent form 3*4321079, fo"", (2), 
- 3-5678921 = -4321079 - 4-0000000. 

Note also that the numbers whose logs, are in the table 
are positive numbers : of the logs, of negative numbers you 
have some curious knowledge to acquire hereafter. 
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LESSON XV. 



51. Yon can now comprehend and remember the 
solutions of innumerable questions of the greatest practi- 
cal importance and scientific interest 

Ex. 1. A triangular field has its sides 

a = 1050, h = 600, and c = 500 yards : 
required the side of an equilateral triangle of equal area. 

The angle of an equilateral triangle is h x 1 80° = 00*; 
and if s be the sought side we must have by [.32], 

i z* Sin 60° o 

or, dividing both by J Sin 60 3 

s '=S i „V-<*-' , '-<*- 6 >-<'-* 

and, extracting square Tools of equals, 

S = (2:Sin 60°)* {s. (*- a) . (l- b) . (#-*)K 

(ei = e ' ; [45] generalized, or e$ = J Je.) 

If a perpendicular is let fall from an angle on the oppo- 
site side of the equilateral, it bisects that side, by [18]; and 
[22], 

s Cos 60° = £z, whence Cos 60*=£, 
Cos" 60+ Sin' 60 = 1, [25], 
and Sin 60 = Jl -J = lj%; wherefore 
*-(4c l /5)*{i.(*-«).(*-i).(i-c)i* 

= Jk • ** ( J - ?)* (? - 6 )* ( a " c )*> by [47, d], and [>8], 
log s = log 2 - i log 3 + J log s 

+ i log (* - «) + J log (# - 6) + i log f> - c). 
* = £(a + } + c) = 1075, ff-a = 25, (j-6) = 475, «-c = 575. 
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log 2 = 0-301 0300 
\ log 1075 = 0-7573521 
1 log 25 = 0 3494850 
J log 475 = 0-6691734 
llog 575 = 0-6899169 
2-7674574 
-l]og3 = -0-1192803 

logs= 2-6481771= log 444-8126, 
and s = 444-8126 yards, 
the side of the equilateral required. 

Ex. 2. CP is a perpendicular cliff, surmounted by a 
beacon P, seen across a creek from - *' 

A. Wishing to know the height PC, 
and the distance AC, I measure AB 
= 500 yards level with C, and I take 
the angles 

PAC= 5". 7'. 30", C4£ = 45°.48'.7", 
and CBA = 94°. 2'-9". Required PC and AC. 
The angle 

^CB = 180°- (139°. 50 1 . 16") =40°. 9'- by Prop. D. 
By £34], AC= AB . Sin 94°. 2'. 9":Sin 40°. 44", 
lo gJ 4C = log AB + log Sin 94 0 . 2'. 9"- log Sin 40°. 9' 44", 

or, since Sin (l + fl) = Cos (- 0) = Cos 6, £23, G], 
log AC =log AB + log Cos 4°. 2'. 9"- '°g Sin 40". 9'. 44", 
log ^0=2-6989700 + T-9989216 - 1-8095286 = 2 8883630. 
.-. ^C = 773-3267 yards, by the table of logs. 
Next CP=^Ctan5°.7'.30", 

log CP = log AC + log tan 5". 7'. 30" 

= 28883630 + 2-9527310 = 1-8410940 
-=log69 , 3576, 

,-. CP = 69-3576 yards. 
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Ex. 3. A and B are two light- 
houses, neither visible from the other. * 
AG and CB are two level roads making 
the angle ACB = 6l\ 32', AC=4 miles, 
BG= 8-15 miles. The distance AB is 
required to be found by logarithms. 

c' = a 3 +b'- 2ab Cos C, [26, B], 
gives the value of c or AB ; but this is not adapted for 
logarithms, which are of use only in finding products and 
quotients. You can obtain a'b 1 , but not a'+b 3 } by the 
logarithms of a and b. A convenient formula is obtained 
from the preceding, thus, by [31] and [25], 

c' = a 1 + 6" - 2ab (Cos"£ O- Sin' £ C) 
= a 3 + b' - 2ab (2 Cos' £ C- 1 ), 
or c" = o'+b' + Zab-iab Cos" £ C, 

= (a + S)'-4a6Cos i ^C, by [14], 

for the same reason that 8— 3 = 8 {I — §}. 

Now I say that 4ab is not greater than (a + by, for let 
it be supposed that it is greater by c, c being positive : 
then a* + 2«6 + 6' = 4ab — c, or, transposing 4fl6, 
a 3 -2ab + b' = ~c, or (a-by = - c, [14], 

which is absurd ; for the negative quantity — c cannot be 
the square either of (a - b) or of (& - a), (v. 23). 

Therefore 4ab;(a4-b)° is not an improper fraction, and 
consequently Cos" ^ C . <tab:(a + b) 3 is a proper and still 
smaller fraction, the value of which is known. We may 
call it Sin*7, and we can find by the tables the arc y whose 
(Bine)' is this fraction. We have now the equation 
c" = (a + b) 1 {1 - Sin'y] = (« + b) 3 Cos*?, [25] ; 
.-. c = (a + b) Cos 7, (a) 
and log c = log (a +■ b) + log Cos v - log 10 10 . 
In our problem 

ab = 35, a + 6 = 1275 ; 4 <?= 30°. 4,6', 
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Cos | C . 2 Jal:(a + 6) = Cos 30\ 46' 

x 2^35:12-75 = Sin y, (b) 
log Sin y = log Cos 30°.46' + log2 + £log35-log 1275 
= 9-9341234. 
+ '3010300 
+ -7720340 

11-0071874- 1-1055102 = 9*9016772 
= log Sin 52°. 52'. 58", .-. 7 = 52". 52'- 58", 
logCos7-10=T-7806407 
log 12-75= 1-1055102 

•8861509 = log 7'69398; 

.-. c = ^5 = 7-69398 miles. 

This is a much readier mode of finding c, especially 
■when a and b are large numbers, than the formula [26, Bj, 
and it must be remembered. Putting Si.7 and C0.7 for 
Sin 7 and Cos 7, say : (pron. 7 like g) 

[50] . The Side d is C67 Sum (6b), (a) 
Where S17 mean (&b)'% CHSCang. HarM (db). (b) 
vid. mean (ai) [8] ; HarM (ab) v. [3!)] ; CHa, v. [31], Cang [18]. 

To determine the side e in terms of a, b, and C by logarithms, we use 
the equation above (a), in which 7 is given by 

Siny .Vab = coslC.2ab;(a + b), the equation (6) above, 

with the multiplier Vai introduced on both sides, for mncmonical con- 
venience. Vid. (15). 

If we had wished to obtain the angles CAB and CBA 
in terms of abC, and not the side c, we have them by [35] 
and case 2, (39) : 

log tan ^ (A - B) = log (a - 5) - log (a + 6) + log cot J C 
= log 4"75 - log 12-75 + log cot SO". 46' 
= 0-6766936-1-1055102 + 10-2252412 
, . =97964246=logtan32°.2'.15"; 
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.-. U^--B)*S2 e .2'.I5" I 
i(A+B) = 59''. W.O"; 
for £ (A + B +■ CO = 90°, (Prop. DJ. 
Therefore ^ = 91°.l6'. 15" and B = 2V- II'. 45", [28]. 

Richard: — The right side of (b) as written last, is 
'CosHaCang of HarM.legs,' or biCang [38] ; so that I 
could make a shorter mnemonic still, by saying Where Siy 
mean{ab)'s biCang, instead of the second line of [50]. 

Uncle Pen,: — You are right: and the readiness with 
which, you have observed this, proves both the power of 
these mnemonics, as instruments of rapid thought, and 
the attention you have paid to them. Here then you 
might make a little theorem, if it were worth while: 
the bisector of any angle of a triangle is never less than 
the mean proportional of the containing sides. This is evi- 
dent from the consideration that no sine can be greater 
than unity. If Sin y = l, Cos 7 = 0, and the base c = 0, by 
(a) ; this is the case of C = 0, and gives no triangle at all. 
Our theorem then is : the bisector of an angle of a triangle is 
always less than the mean proportional of the sides. Scores 
of such theorems can easily be made. But it is a great 
and common mistake, to lose about triangles and circles 
that time and labour, which would be more profitably 
employed in mastering the magical secrets of the more 
advanced analysis. 

Ex, 4. B, A and C are three lights ashore, whose 
mutual position is known ; M is a sand-bank, whose exact 
position is to be determined by observations thereat made 
of the two angles, BMA = 6, and AMC = <p. 

Let c = BA, b = AC, A, 
= angle BAC, all numbers 
already supposed known. 
Let AD be the unknown 
diameter through A of the : 
circle passing through B, A, 
and M, and AE the unknown 
diameter of that through A, 
CandM. Because by [19], 
AMD and EMA are both right angles, DME is a straight 
hne to which AM is perpendicular. 
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zBDA=*BMA=0 by [19], 
CAE = CME = <p-$ir 

- AMC-AME 
AD = ^B;Sin AMB = c:Sin 8, £22], 
AE = AC: Sin AMC = AC-.Sin AEC, [40] and [2S.L], 
= 6:Sin <p, 

.*. log AD — log c — log Sin 0 ; log .i4£ = log b — log Sin^, 

by which AD and AE are readily found. In actual com- 
putation it will of course be necessary to deduct 10 from 
the tabular log Sin 8, and log Sin 0. Knowing now in the 
triangle DAE the sides AD and AE, and the contained 
angle, which is Ai + <p + 8; for 

DAE^BAC+CAE-DAB 

= A l + 4>-iir-{\n-6)^A i + it> + e; 

we can find by case 2 of oblique triangles [39) the base 
angle ADE, which gives us DAM = ^tr~ADE, and finally 
AM=AD Sin ADE. Also BAM = BAD + DAM is known, 
being = BAC+CAE- DAE + DAM, the first of which four 
is previously given, while the remaining three have been 
found. Knowing thus AM in length, and the angle BAM, 
we have determined the point M, which can be laid down on 
a chart Vid. Legendre, TraiU de Trigonome'trie, § lxi. 

Ex.. 5. A quadrilateral field ABCD is to be divided 
in a given proportion by a line drawn from T a point 
in AD one of its sides- 
Let the sides BC and AD 
be produced to meet in Z; 
the area of the triangle CDZ 
can be found by [32], and 
also that of the field : let these areas be called a and F, 
and let f be put for the distance TZ, which can be found 
by measurement We need to know the angle CZT, which 
we shall call 8. If the angles of the field are known, 6 
is the supplement of the /(.-( + B) the sum of those at A 
and B (Prop. D), and is given ; or we can observe 0 by a 
proper instrument for taking angles ; or we may raise at 
any point p in BZ a perpendicular pq by the bricklayers' 
theorem [J], and then, measuring pq intercepted between 
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the produced sides, and also cZ, we have Sin 6 = pqzqZ. 
The portion ABET of the field to be cut off is m times 
F, m being a known number less than unity. Call the 
sought distance ZE, x; we can express that the triangle 
EZT is to he =*+ECDT, thus, ECDT being F-mF, 

$xf.Smd = & + F~mF=&+(l-iri)F l whence comes 

x = j-§- m q »{* + (1 — m)F}t by division of equals, 

which gives ZE in known numbers, and TE can be 
drawn. 

To Jind the area of a quadrilateral, it is merely neces- 
sary to draw a diagonal, making two triangles whose areas 
can be determined by [SfQ. It both diagonals are known, 
ft and k, inclined at the angle <p, no matter whether obtuse 
or acute, the whole figure is the sum of the four triangles 
having their common vertex at j, the intersection of the 
diagonals, and is 

~%S'm(p(As.Ds+As.Bs + Cs.Ds+Cs.Bs) = ±Sm<p.kk. 

Thus [32] the area of a quadrilateral is equal to that of a 
triangle whose sides are the two diagonals inclined at the 
angle between the diagonals, either the obtuse, or Ike acute 
angle. It is plain, from the consideration that Sin</> = Sin 
(•n- — <p), that two distinct triangles can be made to have two 
given sides and to contain a given area, except when that 
area is half the product of the two sides; in which case 
<p=7r — <p = ^ir. 

Ex. 6. The base (c) of a triangle, the difference (S) of 
the two angles at the base, and the difference (rf) of the 
sides being given ; find the triangle. 

Let c = the base, 3 = B — A, the given difference of 
angles, and d = b — a, the given difference of the sides. 

We shall know B and A by [28] if we can find 

<r = B + A; for B = £ (S + a), and A = £ (<r - 1). 

Hence by [34] [23], 6 - cSm J n ^ + 5) , for C = w - <r ; 

cSin|(<r-E) 
Sin<r 

F2 
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2 Cos ~ Sin J 



2 Sin - Cos - 



or 4. 

Sin j 

whencej multiplying by Sin - : d, 
c.Sml 

log Sin ^ = log c + log Sin J - log a". 

= Z 1 
= 2 2' 

Vid. Hirsch's Geometry, § lxviii. 



LESSON XVI. 



52. Jane.* — We have heard nothing of the co-ordinates 
of Des Cartes, for many lessons. I should like to know 
how far these questions about distances and areas cart be 
solved, when the data are all lines measured parallel to axes 
of x and y, and how the answers would be both expressed 
in terms of given points (x,y,), Sic. 

Richard: — If the points are given 'in co-ords recta,' we 
know by [12] all the joining lines, and we can put for 
every symbol of a given length the equivalent polk',, 

*, v /(* t -* 1 )* + (ji- i S',) i - 
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All our results would then have the shape you wish to see, 
would they not? 

Jane : — So far as distances enter into them, they would, 
and a very inconvenient shape it would be, with so many 
square roots in it. 

Richard : — The sines and cosines of angles also might 
be represented in the same manner, for these are expressed 
in [32") and [33] in terms of the sides a, b, c, about them. 
How do you express the area of a triangle in terms of the 
co-ordinates of the three angles ? 

Uncle Pen. : — This is worth knowing. Let the origin 



be one of the three angles, and q, and p, fay,"), be 

the other two. Let x t and y, through q and p meet m r, 
and x l meet y t in s : join Os. The triangle Oqp — pqs + Oqs 
+ Ops, if all the co-ordinates are positive, as in the first 
figure, and = pqs + Ops — Oqs, if *, is negative, as in the 
second. The triangle pqs is half the parallelogram sprq 
(D 34) ; the triangles Ops and Oqs are halves of the parallel- 
ograms RpsQ and sqmP, being on the same bases ps, qs, 
with them, and between the same parallels, i. e. having the 
same altitudes (Prop. B, 20). Therefore 

£, Oqp = £ {prqs + sqmP + RpsQ] in one figure, and 
= J {prqs + sqmP - RpsQ} in the other : 

the first is J {ORrm - OQsP); the second is"£ (prmP- RpsQ), 
or i(ORrm+OQsP). 

From (D 34) and [32], it follows that the area of a 
parallelogram whose sides a and b include the angle » is 
ab . Sin «. (E.) 

If then YOX=m, we see that as 

Om = x„ OR = y„, OQ=y 1 , POt=x» 
A Oqp = £ x : y t Sin m - £y x x, Sin u = £ Sin <o . (x,y t - y,x,), 
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in either figure; for — y,ar, = a positive area in the second, 
a:, being negative and _y, positive, 

£51] Sin a> (xj? 16 yx) at un two', pron zy le wix at unto". 
Is twice Are (Or' un two), un for unity. 

i.e. Sin <ox(xm, *V at h 2 > kss y# at 1, 2, is /ariee the areo 
included within the points Origin, y,) and («*t V») : m beiDg the 
angle between the co-ordinate axes. This is true for every pair (*„ y,), 
(*„ yj. 

The area may have either sign, as it is considered to be 
space from Oq to Op, in the positive direction from OX to- 
wards OY, or space from Op to Oq, in the opposite direction 
from OY towards OX; and these two spaces, if the sign is 
to be taken into account at all, must 
have opposite signs. Look now at 
anytrianglel 2 3; we seethat, if Ol 2 
is the a (012) &c, 

a 123 = 012 -(013 + 032), 
if we consider 012, 032, and OlS, 
to be spaces described by angular 
motion from OX towards OY. Then, 
if 1, 2, and 3, be (*,#,), (*iy t )j and (x s i/ 3 ), 

A(123)=^Sin w {x 1 ^-^,-(x aJl -^-(^J' a ^ S )} b yC5l3,or 

A(123)=|Sin<o{r l .(^-j/0+^.(? s -3/ 1 )+^-(j' 1 -5 r s)}- 

This then is the area of any triangle, whose angular points 

sreOr-ff„jf=y,)> (*=*„3f=j.), (*=**, y=ifc)J P™ vid f d 

that in this expression you take care to put for x t , &c- the 
proper numbers with the proper signs. Can you remember 
this? 

Richard:— Why it is exactly c ter xDi.y*s is nil/ if you 
put 0 for 3 ; just like the equation to a given line through 
1 and 2. [a]. • 

Uncle Pen.: — It is not 'nil* however; for it is 

, v / , 2. area (123) ™. 

which is never nil, unless the points 123 are in the same 
line. Let 3 fall anywhere in the line (12), and then it 
becomes 

*«• (y. -*) + «!•<*-*.) + = 0 = 2 area (012):Sin «, 
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x 0 y a being any point on that line. This merely affirms that 
the area of the triangle whose angles are at {x a y^), { x iyi)i 
and (a ( y,) =0. 

Jane: — How elegantly does this interpret the formula, 
' ter xDiy"s is nil !* 

Having fixed the algebraical meaning of Ol2 and 021 to 
be 5 Sirnu (x,y 3 - y,x 3 ), and £ Sin u (a^y,-^,*,), it is evi- 
dently true that 

012 =-021, and 0l2+O21=0 = no area. 

We may give to these equations a congruous geometrical 
meaning, and consider them to be brief methods of affirming 
the obvious truth, that the angular description of the area 
012 in the last figure, by a line through 0 which sweeps 
from 1 to 2, while its extremity travels along the line 12, 
and then sweeps in the same way from 2 to 1, has done and 
undone the same thing, and has traced out no area, the two 
spaces described having destroyed each other. It is as 
though the line had not moved at all. We may write the 
triangle 123 thus; 

a 123 = 012 + 023 + 031, 
and give to the right member either its algebraic or its geo- 
metrical meaning, including this conception of motion. 

In the same way the area of the quadrilateral (1234) 
made by joining the points 1234 in 
that order, may be symbolized thus : 

(1234) = 012 + 023 + 034 + 041 ; 
for it is plainly the sum of the triangles 
012 + 023 + 034, less the triangle 041, 
i.e. + the triangle 014; since 041 = 
-014. In algebraic language, 
Area (1234) 

=4{(*iJ«-yA)+(*iJ^J'A)+(*iJ*-iWf4) + ('^yi-3f«*i)}S'n»» 
and this certainly true, whatever be the points x,y, &c, or 
the co-ordinate axes employed, if in this expression the 
proper values and signs be put for the co-ordinates. The 
same thing is true of the area of any polygon 123456. ..n 
made by joining n points in that order, 
Area of polygon = 012 + 023 + 034+...+ 0(»- 1> + On I, 
where 0(»-l)n = g Smm(x < ,_iy a -y n ^ 1 x„), in which for x„ &c. 
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are to put their proper values with their proper signs. AH 
this is true, even of polygons whose sides drawn in that 
order cross each other (not produced) ; but you had better 
not trouble yourself with such figures at present. 

53. Let Ax + By = C, 

or ca + A =1 » v -®>> 

be the equation of any line PQ, 
and A x x - B,y = C'„ 

that of a line P,Q. U the two lines subtending supplemental 
angles at 0, and let the co-ordinate angle POQ = u. It is 
required to find from these equations the length (disregard- 
ing the signs) of the perpendiculars OL and OL, on these 
lines from the origin. By Prop. (B 20) and £32], we 
know that 

OL.QP = Sin a . OP . OQ = 2 (Area OPQ), 
OL, . Q,P, = Sin (*r - «,) OP, . OQ, = 2 (Area OP.Q,) ; 
whence by division of equals, 

nod Oi, - Sin (* - ») —A-S^ ; i- e., p6 BJ 



OL = Sinu 
OZ,,» Sin 



OP. 00 



'*(«?■+ OCe- 20P.OQ Cos.»)i* 

flnd 



(0P," + OQ' -HOP,. OQ, Cos - •))' 

Observe, that in [26 B] a and c represent two numbers 
of the same sign, and consequently OP, and OQ, must be 
considered as of the same sign; to find Q,P„ we have no 
account to take of their signs, but of their lengths only, 
which are by Q5'] C,:S, and CfA,. Then 
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\2F A' 



9 £ 

B'A 



~B'~A 



Sin(,r-„).£.S 



■ k W + z?-Br-A Co,( '-"'l 

The numerator and denominator of this latter fraction being 
both multiplied by or its equal (~^r) ' we OD_ 



tain, [23], 



Prod 
OL,. 



• by [47] 4 Prod, roots, &c.,' 



(4"+B,' + 24B, Cos»)i' 
B'A' C* 



and OL = 



*CSis u 



(^'+B--2^aCos»)l' 
When u = 90°, this is 



The denominators of OL and Oi, are exactly of the 
same form, if you take into account that B, is negative, 
"white B is positive : so that if ax + by = c be any line, re- 
ferred to these axes, the perpendicular on it from the origin 
= * c Sin w;(o* + b'- Sab Cos u)K 
For example, the perpendicular on y + 3x = 4 is 
*4Sin « : (l a + 9-6Cos w)i, 
and the perpendicnlar on y - 3x = 4 is 

=t 4 Sin «:(!» + 9 + 6Cos »)*. 

F5 
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We can in general take our choice of signs, as in ± JH ; 
and may consider the perpendicular positive, so long as we 
contradict no previous supposition thereby. 

Let us for shortness call the perpendicular on any line 
from the origin the Lor of that line, distance of Line from 
Origin. And let us call the expression (a 2 + b' - 9-ab Cos w)k 
bas(abw), (pron. ab6;): it represents, when a and b are 
numbers of the same sign, the base of the triangle [26 Bl 
■whose sides are a and 6 containing the angle w. If a and o 
in bas(abia) are numbers of unlike signs, this geometrical ex- 
planation fails ; but, from what precedes, you can see that 

(a* + P + 2ab Coso}* 

is the base of the triangle whose sides are + a and + 6, con- 
taining the angle (tt - w) : in fact it is 

{a* + b*-2ab Cos (*■-«)}*. 

Let us call A and B, in Ax + By - C = 0, the Jics, i. e. 
the coefficients of x and y : then bas(fics to) will stand for 
the expression (A* -t-B'~ 2AB Cos a)*, whether the Jics 
have like or unlike signs, i.e. whether -9.AB represents 
a negative or positive number. You may say 

[52] L5Vs Co'n. Sin » by bas(fics «o) : 
I3 C6n. cipoth fics, if right is <o. 

ci= cip, v. [44], poth vid. [12.J 

i.e. the Lor = (the constant term of the equation) x sin m, divided by 
lias (fics a>) explained above j and = when a> is 110° Constant x the reci- 
procal of the poth (21) of the coef/wientj. You will find the value of 
these abbreviation) as we proceed. 

The two lines y + Sx = =fc 4, have Lots of the same 
length, and the pair y — Sx = * 4, have equal Lots also. 

If the equation of the first line were written 
4 4:3 

the Lor would be 

Sin -<B + B-B c< " , -) J ' " 'a/I- «>""» = 90. 

You see readily that this is the same value as before, p. J 2.0. 
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54. Let ax + by * c be the equation of any line referred 
to any axes OX Ox, and let I be the Lor of this line, or 
perpendicular on it from the origin. It is evident that 
max + mby = mc is the same line still ; for every value of 
x and y that satisfies the first will satisfy the second equa- 
tion. Letm = /:c, then mc = I; and 

max + mby = /, or a,x + b x y — I, (if ma = a, &c), 

is the equation to the same line. What is the geometrical 
meaning of a, and 6, considering their 
values only and not their signs P Suppose 
PQ to be the line ; when x = 0, we have 

l$ = l, or b, = hy = OL:OP, 

i. e. i, = Sin OPQ ; 

and when y = 0, we have 

a lX = l ; o, = hx = OLsOQ, = Sin OQP. 

The equation then is 

Sin OQP .x+Sin OPQ . y = I ; 1. 

whence it appears that if the absolute term of the equation 
to a line is the Lor or J_ from the origin, the coefficients of 
a and y, considering their numerical values apart from their 
signs, are the sines of the angles which the line makes with 
OX and with Oy. And you may easily prove also, by 
writing the equation in the form 

mrusp + tsinVa " in 01 

that if the coefficients are numerically the sines of these 
angles, its absolute term is exactly the perpendicular from 
the origin. 

Let then ax + by~ 1=0 be a line PQ whose ior is /. 
We know at once what the numbers a and b are. The 
equation is not true for a point (xtf,) not in the line; 

ax t + by l ~l is not =0, but 

ax t + by l — l = \, or ax l + by, — 1 — \ = 0, 

is the truth, \ being some number positive or negative. Yet 
the equation ax + by - 1- k = 0 represents some line pg of 
which (jr, is a point, because its equation is true at 
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[x t yd ; and by £5} we know that this line is parallel to 
ax + by - I = 0, both lines being parallel to ax + by = 0. 
Hence both lines make the same angles with OX and OY, 
and the coefficients a and A of the variables in each line are 
as just pointed out, numerically the sines of these angles; 
therefore 

ax + by = I + \ 
is a line whose Lor is 

l + i.e. 0L,= 0L + \, 
and \=0L~0L = LL l . 
Thus we find that 

ax, + Ay, - i= \ « LL S , 

and this is exactly the perpendicular distance between the 
lines PQ and pq : in other words, ax l + by,~i = the perpen- 
dicular from fa #[) upon the line PQ, which has for 
its equation ax + by -1^0. 

Thus we have proved that if in the equation 

L. ax + by~l=0 = \L, u standing for (ax + by~t), 

I is the perpendicular from the origin, a and A being the 
sines of the angle between the line and the axes OX and 
OY, the values of u for different co-ordinates fa y,) fa y t ) 
&c, which values we may call u,, u,, &c, u, being 
(or, + 6^ — Q &c, are exactly the lengths of the perpen- 
diculars, from those points respectively, on the line u~0. 
This affirmation u-0 is true of all points in the line u — 0, 
i.e. the perpendiculars from any point of this line upon this 
line =0. If a line be given by any equation 

y + cx-b = 0 = u, 
in which A is or is not the Lor or perpendicular from the 
origin, we obtain u = 0 of the form L, by multiplying u by 
l:b, I being the Lor ; so that {lib) u = u, as at the beginning 
of this article, when m = l:c. 

f_53] v&lB'. yi LorCon is per lin. upon. 

i.e. if u = 0"U(£ei>) be the equation (itJ> + Sy — n = 0) of any oivenline; 
Tal B, the value of that a(6cv) (made by putting any {xtf,) fot the co-ordi- 
nates.) x the quotient Lor:Con, (ut LorCon), is the perpendicular upon 
(he fine from the point Con means the constant or absolute 
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Jane : — What is this nhev? 

Richard: — It is Greek for nothing; you are to pro- 
nounce owden; » is ou. 

Uncle Pen. : — Find now the distance of the point 
(a, - 2, y, - 7) from the line 3y - 5x + 4 = 0 = u, 
referred to axes inclined at the angle <■> = 30°. 
Richard; — By [53] the perpendicular is 

(3^,-5^ + 4). (/:4), ifibe the Lor; 
and by [52], 

I Sin 30 

4 ~ =t J3* + 5" + 30 Cos S<? ' 
What now is Sin SO? 

Jane: — Half the angle of an equilateral is 30"; and 
besides, Sin SO must be Cos 60 by £23, G] ; and this we 

have seen (5 1 , Ex. 1 ) to be Hence by [25], Cos 30 = + $ . 
The expression for the perpendicular is 

(3w, - 5x t + 4) . - 

y ' (9 + 25 + 15,^3)* 

= (21-10 + 4). 1 

2 V34 + 15 

7-5 

Ws4Tl5^/s"' 
Uncle Pen. : — Find now the distance of the point 
(x, = - 3, Si = 5) from the line &r + 7j = 0, 
referred to right axes. 

Richard: — This will be simpler, I fancy: but there is 
no Con ! and of course no Lor, the line passing through the 

origin. Then vi. Lor Con is — . I give it up. 

Uncle Pen. : — Proceed boldly to find Lor by [52], 
Richard : — Am I then to say 
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Uncle Pen- : — You can safely say, putting J and c for 
Lor and Con, 

, c I 1 

I = — ) nnrl — 

of any line 8x4- ly = c; and this is true for all values posi- 
tive and negative of c, each different c giving of course a 
different line and Lor. It is true also when c =0; for we 
know that the value of I vanishes when c = 0, i.e. when the 

line passes through the origin. Here then is a case of - , 

arising from the unlimited diminution of both numerator 
and denominator of a fraction, the value of the fraction con- 
tinuing still unchanged. The perpendicular required is 
certainly 

8x-3 + 7x5 II 

and this you will find to be the Lor of the line, 

8x + 1y = -8x3 + 7x5, 
which passes through (— 3, 5), and is parallel to the given 
line through the origin. This Lor and the perpendicular 
are equal, being opposite sides of a rectangle, of which the 
two parallel lines form the other sides. 
Generally the perpendicular from 

a,*/! on ax + by-c = 0 is 
» / i \ Sinw 

'(a' + P-gaACoi-)* 
The abbreviation has is founded on 'sq.b &c.,' £26], 
and always has the same import, as to signs of the alge- 
braical symbols, whatever shape it may assume after sub- 
stitution of arithmetical values. 

The following observation will presently be useful. If 
we have the given lines 

w = Q = ax + by + c, v = 0 = a 1 x + b l y + c„ 

fji = 0 = ctgX + h^j + c v x = 0 = a^x, &c., 
and I, m, n, be known numbers ; then 

w + Iv + mn> + ns = 0, 
is also a given line; for it is 

(a + la, +ma t + tia,) x + (6 + lb x + mo, + nb 3 ) 

y + (c + /c, + tic,) = 0, 
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LESSON XVII. 



55. The geometrical meaning of e in y - b 
has the coefficient unity, and 
is on the opposite side of the 
equation from ex, is very im- 
portant. Take [5] the paral- 
lel line y — ex, or Op. If pq 
be the ordinate atp, 



pq-.Oq = e, or by [34], 
SlnpOq _ _ Sin pOq 
SmOpq~ e ~Hm YOp'' 




'alter. ins,=,' fji]. 



Let the angle between any line Ax + By-C = 0, and 
OX, on the upper side towards the right, be called (3 ; then 
is YOp = ai- j3, pOq being the /3 of Op : 

U) Sin/3 Sin P 0 g 

w Sin («-/?) Sin(ydX-^0 9 )' 

or by [27J, 

Sin /? - e (Sin u Cos /3 - Cos u> Sin /3), 

whence, transposing, 

Sin j3 + e Cos u Sin (3 = e Sin a Cos ft 

and by division by cosft [22.] 
tan {3 + e Cos m tan /5 = e Sin ai ; then dividing by I + e cos 

(b'J tan/J = e, if » = 

the case of right axes. 

All lines parallel to y = ex have the same f3, a3 

P=pOq = PClO = RQ l X; 

and Sin (3 and Sin(m-£) are the same for all, consequently 
e has the same meaning and value, Sin/?:Sin (» - j8), in 
them all. 

You may pronounce (3 like b, and say, 
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[54] (a) Si/3 to SjD(m/3), or ta/3 in RAx, 

pron. Dio^, dflbe; to for (:). 
Is i in p'a 6x : /2 Hp right Lin Ax. 'g for =. 
(b) ta/J's 6 Sin » by S(un 6 Cos »). *id. D S [Uj. 

The ratio of sin p to Sin (Biff, of sin /3:sin {» - /3), which is tan fl 
in flight Axes, li c, in * = ex: fi being always upper angle on the right 
between the Line and the .rfxisofT. For all axes, (a^ = «sia« by Sum 
(unity and eooau). 

It is very easy now to Jind the angle between any two 
lines y = ex + b and y — e,x + b u the axes and their angle a 
being given. 

Let them be PQ and PQ M meeting each other in P in 
the positive angle, and OX in Q and Q, ; draw the figure, 
and suppose PQ,X> PQX. Then by Prop. D, PQ,X = 
QPQl + PQX, PQ l X-PQX = (3 1 -(3 = QPQ l the angle 
between the lines. 

e, Sin u e Sin m 

nrtn 1 +e. COS 01 1 + eCoSM , ... fl. 

(c) tan QPQ, = F = tan (/3,-/3). 

j , e i Sln M e Sin m v ™ 

I + e, Cos oj ' 1 + e Cos n> 
When w = £x, this is simply, [25], 

(d) tan QPQ, =-£^j = tan 03,-/3). 

You may effect for yourselves the reduction of (c) to 
(O tan QPQ, (e,-0Si nM 

This gives the angle between two given lines for any 
axes right or oblique : the distance between two points you 
know for the case of right axes by [12]. Try for your- 
selves to prove that when w is oblique, the distance r 
between the point a) and (x, y) is always 

r = {(x - ly 4- (a - 9 y - 2 . (x - Q . (a -y) Cos «}* , e. 

or = the base of the a whose sides, rvken both of one sign, 
are (x -I) and (ffl-y), and the vertical angle to, not (w-m). 
Call the angle {13,-0), LiL Di/3s, Diffof /3's, angle between 
Line and Line, and say : 
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1552 (e) bSs£Di(xl) * D(ay)] joins xjf to 14, 

D=Diff. .ryadissyl. 
(c) LiL Di/Js you kn&w by ' tan(& mol p6J. 

Bos here as in [52] ; Di(xl) and D(w) are the sides containing the 
angle », and this Sai becomes the path of [12] when o> = MO. The second 
line, together with Prop. D [3ti] and [5-1 b] will always put you in posses- 
sion of tan (0, -13). Cos « changes sign with (j-/>.(a-y). Draw thu. 



56. If y = ex + b, and y = e,x + b„ are lines at right 
igles to each other, /3-/3, = j7r, or else /3,-/3=£tt, whence 
ther /3,=^7r+y3, or In the first case, 

^ 

"Cob(/3 + 4 w ) 

= ra«Gl Cos(-y3) _ Cos/9 -I 
in the other case, 

to nA = tanO-i T ), - Si °y"- / g) „- ' — cot/3; 

Cos tan/3 ' 

so that, in either case, 

tan /3, = - cot /3, and cot /3, = - tan /3, (a) 

• . r ,. ,-, eSinu 1+e, Cosw _> 
g,v,„g, by [51, bl (b) 

or, muL both sides by (1 + e Cos u) (e, Sin u), 

ee, Sin' * = - 1 - e Cos m — e, Cos <o - ee, Cos 1 w, 
whence by transposition and £25], 

e, (e + Cos «) = — (l + e Cos to), and then by division, 

1 + e Cos w . , 

which becomes e, = - - , for right co-ordinates. 

To remember (a) (b) (c), say, thinking of [54, b], 
[56] gil's le cota\/J is perlfn's ta/3. 



Let now the sides OB = a, and OA = b, of any triangle, 
be taken for the positive axes of y and x. If BP and AR 
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be perpendiculars from B and A, on OA and OB. and 
t BOA = o,, 

* =1, is BP, V51 [22]; 
a a Cos oi ' 

and .-^ — + r='j ' s ^E. 
6 Cos U) 0 

When jr and y are the same in both these, by subtraction. 

*G-nssi;) + *-(;rck;-s) =0 - is *"* 

multiplying both sides of this equation by a& C03 <■>, the line 
# . (6 Cos u — a) + x (b — a Cos qj) = 0, (p) 
contains the intersection of Alt and BP. 
The equation to BA is [5'] 

l + y-I, crjr — |« + a: 
the perpendicular on this line from 0 is of the form ^ = c,*, 

y = — Jl£^Q°* ~ J » by an| i C 5 *> b], (c being -a:i) 
which you can easily prove to be none other than the line 
(p), through the intersection of AR and BP. We have 
proved that the three perpendiculars from the angles of any 
triangle let fall on the opposite sides meet in a point. 

57- Jane:' — You have shewn us how to find 'perc bic 
and biCang' in any given triangle, and the equations of 
these lines can be formed by [9]i if we have two points 
known in each. Suppose that a triangle is given, can you 
find from its three angular points the equations of these 
three lines ? We can find the sides and angles. 

Uncle Pen. : — Let ns try what we can make of the 
problem : the co-ordinates of any three points being given, 
determining a triangle, to find thereby the equations to the 
perpendicular from C on c, the bisector of C from C, and the 
bisector of the angle C in the triangle. We can write down 
the equations of the sides, having two points in each, by [9] 
whatever be the axes and origin chosen : we can find by 
£52] the Lor of each line, and reduce the equations of the 
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three sides to a = 0, b = 0, c = 0, of the form (54, L). What 
meaning do you see, Jane, in this symbol a ? 

Jane: — I see three constant numbers, two of them sines, 
and one of them a Lor: I see my friends x anil y amusing 
themselves as usual: so long as a=0 is true, they drag each 
other along the side a of the triangle ; and when a not = 0, a 
is always the perpendicular on that side a from the point 
(xy) exhibited. 

Uncle Pen. : — If I now say, without taking the trouble 
to form these equations actually, let a — 0b = 0 = y be the 
equation of Ce t (Art. 30), the bisector of the angle C, what 
do you gather, Richard, from this assertion, a - 0b = 0 ? 

Richard : — I understand that a certain perpendicular on 
the side a is tp times a certain perpendicular on the side 6. 

Jane: — But, surely, the two perpendiculars are drawn 
from the same point {xy). 

Richard: — How does that appear in the assertion? I 
stand by what is written. The points in a = 0 have no con- 
nection with those in b = 0: how does it appear that the 
same x and y must stand in a as in b ? 

Uncle Pen. : — Plainly from what I laid down ; y = 0 is 
to be considered the equation to a line, and cannot contain 
two values of a; at the same moment, or two values of y. 

Richard: — The assertion then simply is, that from 
every point of the line 7 = 0, the perpendicular on a is 
0 times that on b ; but what is 0 ? 

Uncle Pen.: — It is intended for a constant, whose value 
we have yet to find: every different 0 gives a different 
line ; but, whatever 0 may be, the line will pass through 
C the intersection of a = 0 and b = 0, for y = 0 must be true 
for the x and y which make these two each = 0. There are 
as many values of 0 assignable, as of lines through C, i. e. 
an infinite number, and thus we shall have the equation of 
the line Ce before us, if we can determine the proper <f>. 
This is easily done, because 0 is constant, and the same for 
every point in y = 0. If you draw the perpendiculars from 
e on the sides a and b, you see by f_22 HJ that they are 
equal, C being bisected : that is, a = b or a — b = 0 for the 
x and of e. Thus 0 is found to be unity, and a— b = 0 = -y 
is the equation of the line Ce, being true at two points of it, 
C and e. 
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We seek next the equation to Cd the perpendicular on 
c, and it is evident that a — 0,b = 0=P ( is this equation,' if 
0, can be properly determined. This asserts that a:b = 0„ 
J. e. the ratio of the perpendiculars from every point of 
P = 0 on the sides o and 6 is the number <j>,. Draw these 
perpendiculars from d : one is Cd.SinBCd or Ctf.CosB 
by £23, GJ, and the other is Cd . Cos 4, the ratio of which 
two products is Cos B:Cos A. This is <j>, at d, and there- 
fore at every point of P r = 0 ; hence 

a-^*b = 0; P t = aCosA-bCos-£ = 0, 
Cos .-4 * 

both sides being multiplied by Cos A, is the perc required. 

You can easily prove from [22 H] that the ratio of the 
perpendiculars let fall from / on a and b is Sin B:Sin A ; 
hence 

a Sin A - b Sin B = 0 = Q, 

is the bisector of e, being true at C and at f, two points of 
hie. It will be very profitable for you to remember and to 
meditate these results: you can say to yourself 

£58] a Cos A'ng's b Co.Bang, 
a Sin Ang's b SiBang, 

b's a, (in Eom baj are perc bic End biCang. vid. [1BJ. 

I.e. ii cos A = b cos B , it sin .-( = b sin 7i, b = a, the symbols b and a 
being ifoman letters, denoting the form (64 L), are the equations of the 
perpendicular on c, the bisector of c, and bisector of C. 

58. By going round the circle abca.. . we obtain 
7=a-b=0 
a =b-c=0 
/9=c-a=0 



aCos^-bCosB = 0=P t 
bCosB-cCos C=0=P„ 
cCos C-aCos J=0 = P i 



aSin^-bSinB=0=Q, 
bSinB-cSinC=0=Q, 
c Sin C-aSin .4=0=0, 



for the three bisectors of the angles, the three perpendicu- 
lars on the sides, and the three bisectors of the sides. When 
7 and a are both = 0, which can only be at the point of their 
intersection, you see by addition, that 7 + a = 0 = /3 = a- cj 
for b in y and b in a are the same number for the (;ty) of 
intersection. This point is thus also in /?= 0, or the three 
bisectors a, /3, y, as in (43), meet in a point. By the same 
argument P, = 0 when P c = P„ = 0, and the three perpendi* 
culars on the sides meet in a point, as already proved above. 
Also Q, = 0, if both Qt and O,= 0, or the three bisectors of 
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the sides meet in a point. In this article and (43) you have 
proof of this proposition : 

In any triangle, the three perpendiculars at the centres of 
the sides meet in a point, as do also the three bisectors of the 
angles, the three bisectors of the sides from the opposite angles, 
and the three perpendiculars on Ike sides from the angles. 

Let BPB', APA', CPC be lines drawn from the angles 
of a triangle ABC through any point P without or within 
the triangle to meet the sides in A'B'C Draw two figures. 

By ES4f] we have in the triangle ACP, &c, 
AC'=SinAPC'.PA:SmAC'C\ AB'^SmAPB'.PA-.SlnAB'B 
BA'=SmBPA'.PB.SmBA'A BC^SmBPCPBiSmBCC 
CB'-SmCPB'.PC.SmCB'B \ CA'-Sm CPA'PO.SiuCA'A ; 
whence it follows that 

AB'. BC'.CA' = AC. CB'. BA', 
If you put for. Sin APC its equal Sin CPA', for Sin^iC'C 
its equal f_23 L J Sin BC'C, and so on. Further we have 

Sin ACC' = AC. Sin A: CC Sin ABB' = AB' . Sin A-.BB' 
Sin BA'A = BA'. Sin B-.AA' Sin BCC =BC . SinB:CC 
Sin CB'B = CB'. Sin C-.BB' Sin CAA'= CA'. Sin C:AA' ; 
whence it follows, of the six left members, 
SinABB'. S'mBCC. SinCAA'=SinACC. SinCBB'. SinB^'. 
To see this, it is merely necessary to perform the equivalent 
multiplications of the right members of the equations: and 
it is a beautiful and easy deduction from [_34] and [23 £]. 
The reasoning and results are unaltered in their truth if 
you put, for PA'B'C, P^fifi,. This is the general pro- 
perty of three lines drawn from any point P through the 
angles of a triangle j and is worth remembering, 

[59] P...Ang cuts of In dotA', &c, 

AB'.BC'.CA'S AC'.CB'.BA' ; dot 41tcW 

prim, abbked, Scklbbfi. 

Then for lines put oppo. sines : 

i.e. If the line through P and A cuts a in doited A', through P and B 
cuts b in B', &c. ; you dot the alternate letters in the assertion AB'. BC. 
CA'- AC'.CB.BA'; then you may put for the 6 lines AB',&c, the 
linti of the 6 angles at ABC opposite to them ; and it it still true. 
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If through any point P lines be drawn through the angles 
ABC of a triangle to meet the opposite sides in A'B'C, then 
of the six segments AB', B'C, CA } , A'B, BC, C'A, the product 
ofthefirst, third and fifth is equal to that of the second, fourth 
and sixth, and the like holds of the sines of the six angles 
which stand over the segments at the vertices of the triangle. 

What is proved above concerning a point and a triangle 
can be readily established by a similar argument of a point 
and any polygon of an odd number of sides. 

59. It frequently happens that a line is required of 
which we know only expressly one point, as when we were 
looking for the equations to ' perc. bic. and biCang,' in Art. 
(56). Suppose that we were in search of the equation of 
the line which passes through the given point (x = e, y = i), 
and through the intersection of two given lines 

ax + by — c = 0 = V, and a t x + b^y — c, = 0 = k. 
We can write down what we know about the first point 
thus: let 

x - e = tp(y - 1) be the line required : 
for this is one of the innumerable lines passing through (e, i), 
the equation being true at that point, whatever <p may be. 
What value of <p belongs to the sought line we know not; 
but we know the intersection of the two given lines by £10], 
and that the sought line contains that point : call it (X, Y). 
Then we are certain that 

X-e-tfY-,-). 
As tp has the same meaning and value in this and the last 
equation, we deduce by division of equals by equals, with- 
out interfering in any way with the values of x and y, 
x - e y_j 
X-e~Y-i } 

fp is now eliminated, and the equation required is found. 
Putting for X and Y their values p0] ( this is 



a,A - ao, € b,a - ba\ * 
dividing both sides of the equation by (n,6 — ai,), 
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This line we can now draw by the method of Art (9), even 
though the point (X, Y) should be ten thousand miles off. 
We might have begun the investigation thus: let 
ax + by — c = $(a x x + b x y — Ci), or v = <j>,7t 
be the sought line. This passes evidently through, the in- 
tersection of the two given lines, whatever <p may be, being 
at that point 0 = ^.6, which is true. This equation must 
be true also at (c, i), i. e. 

ae + hi — e = <p(a,e + b,t - c,), must be true, 
whence by division comes 

ax + bg — e a,x 4- b,y — c t g 
ae + bi — c «!« + b,i — c, ' 
You may prove for yourself that A and B are the same 
line : you are to multiply both sides o(-A by the product of 
their denominators, and both sides of B by the product of 
theirs, then transposing you will have in both cases the 
same expression 

( i, ia- c, a — bia 1 +ca,)x+(a l eb-c 1 b-aebi+cb 1 )y=a l ec+b l ic- aec t ~ 6 i c, . 

Suppose now that we required the equation of the line 
which passes through the above intersection (X, ¥) and is 
parallel to the given line y = ex. We write 

y-<p=-ex for our sought line [5] ; 
and as (X, Y) is a point in it, we are certain that 
Y— aS = eX, although # is unknown. 
By subtraction of equals from equals, we get rid of this 
unknown quantity, and obtain 

,-r.e(«-X), 
the equation required. And you can easily prove from this 
equation that it gives a line parallel to Jf = ex, and con- 
taining the point (X, Y). 

Let sought (pron. aaul) stand far sought fine; and say (pron. <p s phi.) 

£60] Dl(xe)'s f. DI(yi) is soughl thro' ei ; Di. v. [9]. 

Nil's vU(pd is soughl through(vu) ; i/>u pron. fu. 
(y le f)'s ex, soughl pari to y's ex. 

i.e. x-e — f. (y-0 is a sought tine through the point {e, i) ; 0 = r- 
tfiu is a sought line through the point (v, n) the intersection of v = 0 and 
u = 0, y-.f, = ex is a sought fine parallel to t/ = ex. 
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60. Jane:-— Yov have not yet shewn us how to write 
down the equation of the circle through three given points 
(*i^i)> (ZiVi)' ( x »J/a)- ^ am somewhat curious to see how 
it will look, and I expect it to be no less entertaining when 
understood than the equation of a line through two points, 
so easily acquired in Qf)]- 

Uncle Pen. : — You will learn this most agreeably when 
I have given you a lesson on permutations and combinations; 
but first we must talk a little about progressions. Do you ■ 
remember what you have met with on this latter subject in 
your arithmetic ? 

Jane : — Indeed I do not ; I never understood them. 

Richard : — And I never tried, for I do not love the look 
of them ; do give us a trial with some moemonical aids : I 
will be very attentive. 

Uncle Pen. : — Well then, here is an arithmetical series, 
a, a+d, a+Zd, a+Sd,...a + (n-3)d\ a+(n-Z)d, a + (n-l)d; 
the number of its terms is n, and each is made from the 
next preceding term by the addition of a certain number d, 
called the common difference. The sum of the first and last 
term is 2a + (n — 1). d, that of the second and last but one 
is 2a + d + (n - 2)d = 2a + (n-l).d, that of the third and 
last but two is also = 2a + (n — l)d, and so on. Let us sup- 
pose then n is an even number, say n = 2.6 = 12 : then will 
there be 6 pairs of terms, first and last, second and last but 
one, &c. each pair = 2o + (n~ l) .d, or if we call the last 
term z, each pair = a + s, the sum of the first and last. The 

sum of all the terms is 6 . (a + 2) = - (a + 2). Next suppose 

« odd, say n = 2.6 + I = 13. In this case there will be a 
middle term; call it M. It stands between ilf-dand M+d, 
which make one of the 6 pairs each equal to a + z. Mis 
half the sum of this pair, or ■* ^ (a + z). The whole series 
consists of 6 equal pairs + M ; i. e. 

6- (<* + s) + £ (« + z) = ^ (a + s) = | (0 + z). 
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Thus whether n be 12 or 13, if S stand for the sum of the 
series, we have S — ^ n . (a + s). If now you suppose n to 
be either equal 2m, any even number, or 2m + I, any odd 
one, and put m for 6 in all the preceding reasoning, you 
have a demonstration of the theorem, 

(a) S = l(« + z); and 

(b) z = a + (n-l).d, 
is evident of itself, and may be written 

a—z = d — dn, by transposition. 

[60] If abc.fdrth is Ari.Se: 

Ult and a is penult, and b ; 
Sum Ari.'s half n.Sum(az), 
and (d 16 dn) is Dif.(aa). dn a dissyl. 



men is always j« times the sum {a + x), and (d-dn) 
= the Biff, (a-*.) 

By the equations (a) and (b) we can determine any two 
of the five quantities S, d, a, z, n, if the other three are 
given. This gives rise to ten different problems, for the 
two unknowns may be any of the ten pairs, S and d, S 
and a, S and z, S and n, d and a, d and s, d and n t a and z, 
a and n, z and n. If S and n are unknown, and a z and 
d given, we obtain first n from (b) by transposition and 
division, 



What is the number of terms, and the sum of the arith- 
metic progression whose first term is 1, last term 10, and 
common difference 1^? These formula? give 

n = $- 1 + 10 = l±^ = 7, a ndS-*(l + 10)-S8i: 

the series is 1, 2-5, 4, 5*5, 7, 8'5, 10, whose sum is 38£. 

What is the number of terms and sum of the series whose 
first term is 10, last term 1, and common difference -ljfc- 

G 
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The answer is as before n = 7, S = S8£ ; for neither n nor S 
is altered in value, if you exchange s and a, and make d 
negative. The series is the former one read backwards. 
This is the solution of the fourth of the 10 problems above 
mentioned: and you will find it a profitable exercise to 
prove that the solutions of the other nine are in order from 
the first, as follows: 



1. 


2S«»(a+z), 




g. 


2S=».{22-(f(«-l)l, 


ffl = 2-d.(n-l). 


3. 


2/S=»i.{2a+d(n-l)}, 


z = a+d.(n-l). 


5. 


i.(SS-2ns):C»-»"), 


»-(2S-nz):n. 


6. 


d = (2an-25):(n-«'), 


z = (25'-m<i):k. 


7. 


d = (a'-z°):(cn-z-2S), 


n-2.S:(o+i!). 


8. 


a-S:n+i(d-dn), [28] 


«-*»-l(«(-A0- 


9- 




a=z+d.(\-n). 


10. 


ft = ld-2a±{(d-2ay+8Sd}^:2d, 


2=a-d.(I-n). 



The reason why the ninth and tenth problems require 
the solution of a quadratic equation is, that (a) with (b) is 
of the second degree in the unknown quantities, containing 
their product, an and sn. If (a) had happened to contain 
both n and d, the seventh would have been also a quadratic 
problem, because the product dn occurs in (b). 

In the ninth, n must be of course an integer ; therefore 
the data z d and S must be such that {(22 + df - SSd]_ shall 
be a square number M", and that 2d shall divide without 
remainder either the sum or the difference of 2s +d and M, 
or else both. When it so divides both, and both quotients 
are positive, there are two values of n, and consequently 
two of a, found by putting for n its values successively in 
the equation a = z + a(l — n). 

What is the first term and the number of terms of the 
series whose sum is 67, its last term 18, and its common 
difference 2^? Here 

(2a +d)*~ 8Sd= (S6+2'25) 1 -Sx67 * 2-25 = 257'0625, 
which is not any square M', and there is consequently no 
■number n assignable ; that is, no such aritlunetic series ex- 
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ists. But if we put 67£ for S in the question, the data are 
found to be congruous: we have (15'75)* = M*, and 



Thus there are two values of n ; anil 

a = 18 + 2-25 * (I - 12) = - 6£, or a = 18 + 2 25 . (l -5) - 9- 
There are in fact two series having 



9, ll£, 13j, 15|, 18; and -6£, -4§,-2£, 0, 2$, 4£, 6f, 9, 
1IJ, 13£, 15j£, 18; the first of 5, the second of 12 terms. 

If the three numbers i , ^ , i , are an arithmetical pro- 
gression, they must be of the form --a", - + d. for 

m mm. 

some value positive or negative of a*. The middle term is 
evidently half the sum of the two extreme terms, i. e. 



You have learned already by definition (42) that 2ab:(b+a) 
is the harmonic mean between a and b; but this mean is tn; 

hence if -, — , i form an arithmetic progression, a, m t b t 

form an harmonic progression. The reciprocals of the arith- 
metical series taken in the same order form an harmonic 
series; and generally, if abed... to n terms, are a progression 

of the former, i g - ^ ... the reciprocals of the same n terms, 
are said to be a progression of the latter kind. Thus §, 2£, 
5, are an arithmetic, and 2, j } , fa, are an harmonic pro- 
gression. You may add to the preceding mnemonic this 
line 

[W] cips Ari.Se. are Harmo.Se. dps for reciprocals of. 

61. A geometrical progression of t terms is seen in 
the following series: 

a, ae, at?, ae* a£~*, ore'-*, a-e ux , 

in which e is the ratio, and every term after the first is e 



36+S-25 ±7(38-25)' -8x67-J x2-25_ 5-t 22-5 
2 x2-25 ~4-5° r 4-5 ' 



- 12 or 5. 



2 = 18, d=2'25, and 5 = 67-5, viz. 
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times the preceding one, a and e being any positive or 
negative numbers. If we put z for the last term, and S for 
the sum of the t terms, we have 

8=a + ae + ae* + ae" + + at?- 3 + ae 1 -* + z, and 

eS = ae + ae* + ae 3 + + ae 1 -* + atf~* + s + ze, whence 

S-eS=a-ze, and S= (a~ ze):(l - e). 

We have here, as in the last Article, five quantities, 8, 
a, z, t, e, viz. the sum of the series, its first and last terms, 
the number of terms and the ratio, and two equations about 
them: 

(G) z-«e", 

Ten problems may be proposed, by considering in turn 
every pair of these five quantities aa unknowns, viz. the 
pairs 

■ zS, eS, aS, az; ae, se; ta, tz, te, iS. 
The first is already solved; the second gives, £47, d], 

e = (tftfa 0- o^KjF- a'"' 7 ). 

The third and fourth are easy. The fifth and sixth you may 
attempt, but you will arrive at an equation beyond your 
present power to solve. The remaining four are readily 
managed by the application of [48 A]. Thus, when i and e 
are the unknowns, 

S - a fS- aV"' S-a /S-(i\< 

"tt' 2 = a \s=x) ' S—z 2 = a {s^)- 
whence 

log(S- a)-1og(S-z)+logz~\oga + tAog(S-ayt\og(S-z), 
from which t is readily found after transposition and 
division. 

When e is a positive proper fraction and Ms a very 
great number, e 1-1 is very small ; if e = -1 and t — 1 = 100000, 
s = oe'" 1 = a millionth part of a, and z diminishes, as /, the 
number of terms, increases. When t is infinite, z = 0, and 

ze = 0; i.e. S = -^~ = a + ae + aQ 1 + atf-h...ad infinitum, by 
(G), so that j-^- represents a geometrical series of an infi- 
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nite number of terms. Thus, if «= 1, c = 0*1, / = infinite, 

^ * Q t =-y = 1 + -1+ 01 +'001 +'0001 +...&C. for ever, as 

you know already by decimal arithmetic. And, f_3], if the 
lower sign on the left be taken with the lower signs on the 
right, 



Here you must remember that e is a proper fraction, posi- 
tive or negative; when c=l, the series first written becomes 
a + o + a + a+. ..ad injin., which is in fact no progression at 



all. You are not to consider - — — as representing i\ 

colly an infinite geometrical progression, for any values of c 
which do not lie between e = 1 and e = — 1, nor for e = 0. 



L6Q (G) 



a le ze by D(une) is Sum Ge. 



(H) One by D(iine) is frs on e, 

is Sum, if e's frac, of an infi. Se. 



«,v.[38J 



I.e. i = ax (e to s power) ; ihe number of terms is (i + 1) or t; {a less 
(ze)) by Dift'. {unity -e) = the Bum of yeoxa. series whose first and last 
terms are a and s, and the ratio, e. 

On e, or e on, is e + e s + f 3 + and so on, with increasing indices. 

FrH on e, iseon/rom nuieu power ore° + e' + e'+ vid. a [53 J and (48.) 

One by Diff. (1-e) iae° + e' + e , + , and is the sum, if e is a proper 

fraction (pos. or neg.), o/an tra/nite series. 

Examples on these progressions may be met with in 
most treatises on Arithmetic. 



LESSON XIX. 



62. Op three symbols 1, 2, 3, you can make six = 1.2.S 
different permutations and no more, 123, 231, 312, 132, 
321, 213. With each of these and a new element 4, you 
can make four permutations, as with the second you obtain 
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2314, 2341, 2431, 4231. This gives 1.2.3x4 permuta- 
tions. Again, with each of these and a new element 5 can 
be found five different permutations of 5 elements, making 
in all 1.2.3.4.5: and thus it is easily proved by continu- 
ing the argument to a new element p, that of p symbols the 
different permutations are in number 

1.2.S.4...(p-2).(p-l).p. 
Suppose p to be 6, you have 1.2.3.4.5.6 permuta- 
tions. Take up any one of them, as 142365, and collect 
under it those which differ from it only in the mutual 
arrangement of 1 2 3. You will have 243165, 341265, 
143265, 342165, 241365 to write under it: and you may 
place by the side of this a second row of permutations 
which differ in nothing but the mutual arrangement of 1 2 
and 3; and so on till the 1.2.3.4.5.6 permutations are 
distributed into rows of six, each six all alike save in the 
mutual position of 1 2 and 3. If now you put 3 for I, 
and 3 for 2 also, throughout, your six elements become 
333456, and every row of 6 becomes 6 repetitions of one 
permutation. The number of different arrangements is 
now only equal to that of the rows, or £ of what it was at 
1.23456 

first: it is — — — — — — , and this is the number of differ- 

1.2.3 

ent permutations which can be made with the six elements 
333456. If you now take up any one of these 120 per- 
mutations, as 343365, you will find another to place under 
it, 353364, which differs from it only in the mutual position 
of 4 and 5, and thus you will have 60 pairs each alike, save 
as to 4 and 5. If now you put 5 for 4 throughout, your 
six elements are 333556, and the number of different per- 
mutations is half what it was : it is exactly g 3 • 
By repeating this argument for any value of p, you prove: 
If p elements contain m a's, e b's, i c's, the different per- 
mutations of those p elements are in number 

1-2-3 (P-2).(P-1)-P 

1.2.S...(m-l).m.l.2.3...(e-l).e.l.2.3...(i-l).i* 

The permutations of aaaaabbbbcccdddef amount to 
1 .2. S.4.5.6.7-8.0. 10. 11. 12. 13.14. 15.16.17 
1.2.3.4.5.1 .2.3.4.1.2.3.1.2.3 
Let fags stand for /actor digits: then 1.2.3 is 3 fags, 
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1 .3.3.4.5 is 5 fags, &c: and you may say the above 
proposition thus: 

1262] If p elema. hive m a's, e b's, i c's, 

The perms, in p's are p fags by (m fags, e fags, 
i fags). 

63. There are many permutations of the same combination. 
Thus abed, aedb are the same combination, but different per- 
mutations of it Suppose six symbols, 123456; with each of 
them you can combine in turn every other, as 

12, 13, 14, 15, 16; 23, 24, 25, 26, 21 ; 34, 35, 36, 31, 32; 

and thus can be completed six fives; but every pair is 
twice written, as 12 and 21, so that the exact number of 
combinations two together that can be made out of 6 
elements is & . 6 . 5. In the same way you can make with n 

elements "'^ — duads, or combinations of two. Again, 

each of the 15 duads made with 6 symbols can be combined 
with the remaining 4, as from 12 are made the four, 123, 
124, 125, 126, and thus you can complete 15 such fours; 
but 123 will be thrice written, being made once from 12, 
once from 23, and once from 31. The correct number of 
combinations of threes made out of 6 is one third of those 

15 fours, or * n t ' le sanie wav can De proved that 

with u elements can be made triplets in number 
„.(„-1).(,i-2) 



With every different triplet can be combined each of 
the remaining n — 3 symbols, thus forming 

B .(n-l).(n-g) 

1.2.3 *^~ 3 -' 

quadruplets or combinations of four; but each of these will 
be made four times over, each time by adding a different 
fourth single symbol ; and this consideration reduces the 
number of different 4-plets to 

n.(n-\). (a-2).(n-3) 
1.2.3.4 
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the fourth part of the preceding. By carrying on this 
mode of reasoning, it is easy to prove that 

The number of non-repeating combinations of d together, 
that can be formed with n symbols, is 

n .(n-l).(n-2)...{ n- (d~l)} 
1.2.8...(d-l).d 

We may call the quantity 9.8.7) three nine-backs, 
and 9.8.7.6.5, five nine-backs; ».(« - 1) . (n - 2) is 
three K-backs, and the numerator just written is d w-backs. 
By non-repeating combinations are meant such as contain 
no repeated letter : abede is a non-repeating, and aabed is a 
repeating combination. You may add to your stock of 
mnemonics the following: (com. for combinations, repea. 
for repeating). 

£63] Comb. n6n-repea.'s of n in <fs, 

Are d n-backs by rf fags. faggvid. [62]. 

The number of repeating combinations of n things taken d 
together, is 

(the proof follows below ) 
n . (n + 1) .(« + 2) ...{ n + (d-l)} 
1. 2.3... (d-l). d 

And you may join this mnemonic to the preceding: 
(repe. combs, for repeating combinations). 

£64] The repe. combs, of n in d"&, 
Are d n-ups by d fags. 
Three 5-upn is 6'67 J 4 n-ups = n • (» +■ 1) • (n + 2) -(n + 3). 

Among the repeating combinations of 7 i n 4's are 
counted 2222, 2776, 4441, &c, as well as all the non- 
repeating combinations of 7 in 4's. The proof of this propo- 
sition £64] is not so easy as that of the preceding, and you 
will perhaps have to meditate it somewhat longer than those. 
Now, I say, that the theorem is true for any values N and 
J), of n and d, if it be true for all values of n and d both less 
than D. We are seeking the number of repeating D-plets 
that can be made with N symbols : and our hypothesis shall 
be that for values of n and d both less than D, Q64j is true. 

64. Let D be divided into any two positive numbers, 
m and e, so that m not > N, and suppose all the non-repeat- 
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ing D-pIets to be written out that are possible with 
(N + D - 1) things. Their number, by [63], is 

D (N+D - l)-backs by D fags, or 
(N+D-1)(N + D-2)...\N-!.I>~(D~1)}(N+D-D) 

l.S.S...(D-l}.JD 
which is D JV-ups by D fags also, the same fraction witli 
that over [04], when n = N and d=D. We may suppose our 
N + D — 1 symbols to be letters in alphabetical order. Let 
A represent any D-plet of those just written out, which 
contains m letters and no more of the first N: A will con- 
tain e of the remaining D — l letters, because D = m + e; 
and the same m letters of A will form part of JO-plets A, 
A,, At, A t , &c. in number equal to the non-repeating 
e-plets that can be made of those D — I remaining letters. 
That is, this m-plet, which we may call a, will appear 

CP-l)(i)-2)(a-3)...{D-l-( C -a)}{Z)-l~(e-l)l 
1. 8. 3...(e-g). (•-!).« 
times, by [63], or, since 

m = D-e, m + e — l=D-U 

«..0-n).0» + a)...{». + («-g)} + , 

1.2.3...(e-J).e Ume8 ' 

which is e m-ups by e fags, the exact number of repeating 
combinations of m symbols e together, as, by hypothesis, 
we know beforehand ; in and e being both less than D, 
whatever numbers they may be. If we now erase all the 
letters, that lie alphabetically beyond the first N, from 
these jD-plets, A, A„ A t &c, we can replace the erased 
e-plets by the repeating combinations e together of the wi 
letters in a, and we shall have in place of A, A„ &c, all 
the D-plets that can be made by adding to a e repeated 
letters out of its m symbols. When D is greater than N, 
our restriction, m not > N, makes it necessary that e not 
■< (Z) — N). As e will have every value less than D, and 
not <(D — N), we shall, after thus collecting together all 
the D-plets of those above supposed written that contain 
m of the first N letters, for all values of m not > N and 
-=D, and substituting repeated letters out of those m for 
the letters beyond the first N, we shall, I say, thus have 
before us every JD-plet possible with N things, in which 
there is any D - 1 repeated letters, or any D - 2 repeated 
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letters, or any e repeated letters, whatever e may be. We 
shall have also, among the system supposed written out, 
all the non-repeating JJ-plets possible out of N letters. But 
we have made no change in the number of the D-plets by 
these erasures and substitutions, which is still 

y.(jT+i).(jr+a)...{y+(jp-8)}(y + p-i) 

1.2.3...(D-1).D 
and this proves the truth of [64], for n = N, d = D, if only 
it be known true for n = m and d = e both less than D. 
Now we see easily that when « = 2 and d = 2, [64] is 
true ; for 2 2-ups by 2 fags = 2-3:1-2 = 3, and the repeating 
combinations of 2 in twos are aa, ah, bb, exactly three. 
Therefore [64] is true, by the preceding argument, for 
n = N, d = 3; because we do know it to be true for n=S 
and <f=2, which are less than 3: consequently it is true 
for n = N, and d = 4 ; for we can prove it true for all values 
of n and d less than 4 : and thus proceeding, we can esta- 
blish its truth for every value of d. In all this N may be 
any number we choose. 

The above argument will be at first perplexing. I 
advise you to read it aloud putting small numbers for N 
and D; say JV= 6, D = 3, and again N=6, D = 4, all 
through. When D is 3, m and c must be either 1 and 
2, or 2 and 1 ; when D is 4, m and e may be 1 and 3, 
S and 1, or 2 and 2 ; and when m = 1, a is of course a single 
letter. 

The repeating combinations of 5 in threes are, in 
addition to the 10 non-repeating, aaa aab aac aad aae 
abb acc add aee bbc bbd bbe bcc bdd bee ccd cce cdd cee 
dde dee bbb ccc ddd eee, 25 more, making in all 5-67:1 '23. 
Those of 5 in sixes are 210 in number, aaaaaa, aaaaab, 
aaaaac, aaaaad, aaaaae, aaaabb, &c 

65. If you take all the non-repeating combinations of 
six in threes, and write down the six permutations of each 
one, you have what are called the non-repeating variations 
of six in threes, whieh are in number 6-5-4, viz. that of 
the combinations [63] multiplied by the number of the 



The non-repeating variations of n symbols taken d toge- 
ther, are [n.(n- 1). (n-2)...{n- (d- I)}]. 
[65] Non-repe. vars. of n in d's 




Are d n-backs. 
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If to the non-repeating variations of six in twos you add 
the six repetitions, II, 22, 33, 44, 55, 66, you obtain the 
repeating variations of six in twos: the number of which is 
by [65] 6.5+ - 6 = 6.{6-l) + 6 = 6*. And the repeating 
variations of n in twos are in the same way n . (« - 1) + n = »*. 
By adding to each of these »' duads in turn the a symbols, 
n . n* triplets are formed, which are the repeating variations 
of n in threes. Every symbol of the n can be added to 
each of these, giving n . n 3 = n* 4-plets, the repeating varia- 
tions of n in fours ; and so on. 

The repeating variations of n in p's are in number n p . 

[663 The repe. vars. of n in p's 

Are n to p'*. pin power 

How many different whole numbers of seven figures 
can be made with the digits 1, 2 and 3? The answer is 
the number of repeating variations of three in sevens, which 
is =3 7 = 2 1 87. 



LESSON XX. 



66. The product (I + r,) (1 + r a ) 

= 1 + (r, + r s ) + r,r s = A ; (1 + r,) . (1 +r,).(l + r t ) - (I + r t ).A 

= I + (r, + r, + r t ) + {r,r, + r,r t + r,r,) + r,ty, = B ; (l + r^.B 

- 1 + (r, + r, + r t + r,) + far, + ry 4 + r 3 r, + r,r 3 + r,r a + r,r 3 ) 

+ (»W* + »W, + r,r s »-, + »yy,) + iyyy ( = C. 

The 6rst bracketed term in C contains the non-repeat- 
ing combinations of four in ones, the next those of four in 
twos, the next those of four in threes, the last the only one 
of four in fours, as is evident from the subindices. If now 
the product (1 + r,) C be formed, r, will be combined with 
the six duads r, r, &c„ making six new triplets r,r^r t &c, 
in the product, and the four triplets r l r B r i &c. being mul- 
tiplied by unity, will be added to those six, forming ten 
or 5.4.3:1.2.3 triplets, which are by [63~] all the non-re- 
peating combinations of five in threes. In the same way 
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it can be shown that the product (l + t- s ) C will contain 
5'4"S'2:1*2'3'4 quadruplets r,r 3 r,r s &c., i.e. all the non-re- 
l combinations of five in fours. 



And „ «.(—l)...i»-(.-8)> {■.-(«-!» 

1.2...(e-l).e 
«.( M -l)->-( g -g)} 

1.2...(e~l) 
(»-«+1)[m.(»-l)..{m-( g -g)n 

I.S.. .(«-!).« 
C [ m .( m -l)...j m -( e -2)}J 

I.2...(e-l).e 
(m + l).m.(w- l)...{wi-fe-2)t 
1.2...(e-l).e 
= e (m + 1) -backs by fi fags, 

it is evident by £63"] that the number of non-repeating 
combinations of m in e's + that of those of m in (e-l)'s 
= thai of those of (m + 1) in e's. 
We had m <= 4 above, and again, 

9.8.7-6 9-8.7 1 0.9-8.7 
1.2.3.4 1.2.3 1.2.3.4 * 

By forming thus the product (1 +r 6 ) C= T>, (1 +r a ) 13 
= E, &c, until (1 + r M ) is introduced, it can be proved that 
(1 + O (1 + rO (1 + r.) . . . (1 + r_) (1 + r n ) 

= 1 + P, + P, + P 3 + . . . + P, + P M + . . . + P„_, + P. ; 
in which P, is the sum of the non-repeating combinations 
of the n letters r, r, &c, in i's, whatever i may be from 
i=l to i = w. 

All this is true whatever be the numbers r, r 3 &c. ; let 
us then suppose them all equal, r, = r, = . . . = r m ; the sub- 
indices may be erased now, and the last written equation, 
will be 

■..(.-l).(»-8)...{.-(.--l)( 
1.2.S...1" 

..(.-l). (t-a)..^,-;) 

1.8.3.«...i.(i+I) r + " 
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n.(»-l).(.-2)...{ B -(„-2)} 

i.8.S...(n-I) 
.,(»-l).(»-8)...(»-(»-l)} , 
1.2.S...U 

for every pair rr will be now r*, and the number of these 
pairs is "'^ t '~ 1 ^ by £63]; every triplet rrr will be r 5 , 

of which there are "* ^" ^ ^ l" ^ » &c. 

Thus, if for n we put in succession the values n = 1, 
n = 2, n = 3, n = 4, n = 5, we obtain from the last equation 

(l + ry-I+r; (1 + r)'- 1 + 2r + j-^j r" as in [11], 

(1 + r)« - 1 + 3r + r- + i^li t» - 1 + 3r + 3r' + r", 

„ ,, , , 4.3, 4.3.2 4.3.2.1 , 

= 1 + 4r + 6r* + 4r* + t*, 
(1 + r)* = 1 + 5r +■ lOr* + lOr* + 5>* + r s . 

If m = 2m+ I, any odd number, there will be an even 
number of terms, namely, 2m + 2, and no middle term ; if 
» = 2m, there will be an odd number of terms, namely, 
2m + 1, and therefore a middle term; in the former case 
every coefficient will occur twice, as in the last equation 
1, 5, and 10, each occur twice, for the first term, unity, or 
lr°, may be called the coefficient of the zero power of r; 
in the latter case every coefficient will occur twice, except 
that of the middle term in which r" appears. The reason 
of this is, that one n-backs by one fag = n = (n- I) n-backs 
6y(n— 1) fags; two n-backs by two fags = (n-2) n-backs 
by (n — 2) fags, as you easily convince yourself. 

We have now proved the celebrated Binomial Theorem 
of Newton, at least for whole and positive values of the 
index n ; and this theorem is expressed thus, A. 

/. \. , "-("-IJj n.(»— 1).(«-8) , . 
(i+ry = l+nr+ ± - V T ^ lt> + &c, 

the &c, denoting that the terms are supposed to be con- 
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tinned to the right for ever, the powers of r constantly 
rising by one, and the i" 1 power of r t r", being always mul- 
tiplied by (t n-backs by i tags). 

Jane: — Are we to conceive the terms carried on for 
ever, when n = 1 or 2 or 3 or 4 or 5? How can this be 
true when we see, in the examples you have just written, 
that they do not so go on ? 

Uncle Pen. : — You are to distinguish between the alge- 
braic form and the arithmetical value of the series. The 
form is the same for innumerable values of n ; for the truth 
of the equation depends no more on any particular value of 
n than on the value of r. The number of terms must be 
always the same if the form is the same. Now we can 
prove that however great an integer n may be, the number 
of terms is at least n + 1 ; i.e. number of terms is greater 
than any number, however great; it is therefore, no finite 
number, but infinite. It happens that, when n is a positive 
whole number = n', the (n + 2)'" term and all the succeed- 
ing ones become zeros, by reason of the factor (» - «') in 
the numerator ; when n = 1 the third term = 0 by reason of 
(n-l); when re = 2, the fourth becomes zero by reason of 
(n - 2), &c. But if you put for n on the left side of the 
equation, a value which is not a positive whole number, 
and the same value for n on the right, none of the terms can 
vanish, because (n - i), whatever positive integer i may be, 
cannot be zero for such a value of n. Thus put n = J j 

is what Newton's theorem becomes, and no term will ever 
become zero. The question now arises, is this infinite series 
on the right really equal to (1 +r)" 7t ? We have proved the 
truth of this equation only for the case of n whole and posi- 
tive. It is just possible, that there may be, in the expanded 
value of (l+r)^, besides the infinite series of the form above 
written, a certain term T which has a value for » = f, and 
which vanishes for every whole and positive value of n. If 
so, the series on the right will be either greater or less than 
(1 +r)%, and its real value will be some unknown number 
It, different from (1 + r)K For the present you must take 
it, on my assurance, that this theorem of Newton is per- 
fectly general, and true for all values of r, whole or frac- 
tional, positive or negative, possible or impossible. I shall 
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content myself with giving you a clear notion of the shape 
of the successive terms when n is negative or fractional. To 
prove a negative, e.g. the non-existence of this supposed 
term T, is a very difficult task; and I strongly suspect that 
some of the proofs which I have seen in writers on Algebra 
of this point, are no proofs at all. When n is the fraction 
the fifth term of the series is 

«.Q~l).(n-2),(tt-3) (n : e)(n:e-I)(me- 2)(n:e- 3) , 
1-2.3.4 1.2.3.4 r 

_ (n:e)(n;e-l)(n:e-g)(n-3e) (n:e)fn:e-l)(n-2e)(n-3e) t 
1.2.S.4.e . 1.2.3.4.e* T 

_ n.(n-e)(n-2e)(n-3e) 

1.2.3.4 V' 
because the numerator and denominator are both multiplied 
by the same quantity e.e.e.e, which makes no change in 



the value of the term. A similar transformation of 



every 



term being made, we have 

B. (i + r)T, 1 + „r + H^i).!f.E>r&fcfi).!f 

' e 1.2 e* 1.2.3 e" 

i».(n-e).(n-2e).(n-Se) r* 
1.2.3.4 V 
■which differs from the expansion of (1 + r)" in these two 
points — first, that it proceeds by the powers of ^ instead of 

those of r, and secondly, that every digit 12 3 4 &c. in the 
numerator of any term, is multiplied by e. When e is nega- 
tive, the minus signs in all the numerators will of course 
become plus signs, for — (— e) is + e ; and if r be not also 
negative, every odd term, first, third, &c. will be negative in 
(B), because r;(— e) =— r-.e. 

If both r and e are negative while n is positive, every 
term of the series (B) will be positive, and the signs in the 
numerators will all be positive. But whatever be the signs 
of rn and e, you can always obtain the correct expansion of 
(l+r)" ; *, if you j>ut for those three symbols their proper 
signs and values in the last written equation. To develope 
or expand (1 + r)°, you first write out 

r°+ r'+ r*+ r 3 + r* + ...&c. (r°=l), 
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then multiply r* by (i n-backs by i fags). If you have to 
develope (1 + r)', you first write out 
r « r . r< j» 

7° + 7 + ? + ? + ? + &c " 

and then multiply r 1 by an expression differing from (i n- 
backs by i fags) in this, that the subtracted digits, 12 3 &c. 
in the numerator, are multiplied by e. To remember (A) 
and (B), say 

[67] Siiton(un r)? write frS on r; v . [61 H.] hiSon. 
Theu r to \ you multiply (A). 
By (i n-backs by i fags): »jd. [631, [63]. 

If n has dSn.e, (B). 
Put r vlfre); top dits we'd e. vi vid. [6], 

Do you want the expansion of Sum to power n of unity and r ? Write 
&c. : t to i is t" (to power i). There is no fear of your mistaking this for 
the ratio r.i. Den. tor de nominator. If the index has e for its den., you 
write fra on vi(re) for ftB on r. vi(re) =r:e ; and the top digits (of the 
numerators') 1,2, 3, &c, wed e, i.e. are multiplied by e, as in (B). 

67- Examples of expansions when n is fractional are, 

(l*r) r ' = lTf + r , Tr ! + rSSiC, as in [6l H] v. [44] 

(I - r f l = (1 - ry = 1 + Sr + 6r* + 10/^+ I5r*+ ... 

U-rf^ r -lr'-^-8,,... 

All these you may prove from (B) by making the requi- 
site substitutions for n and e, and then simplifying. 

You will now find no difficulty, except the mere length 

of arithmetical operations, in expanding (a + by, whatever 
numbers a h n and e may be. This is called a binomial 
quantity; (n-t-J + c)" is the m" 1 power of the trinomial 
(a+b-hc); a binomial or a trinomial is a quantity consist' 
ing of two or of three terms. Since 

a (1 +■ b:a) - (o + b\ (a + 5)~ = a" { 1 + b:a\~, by [47, c], 

you have only to put (b:a) for r in {A), to expand (l+b-.a)", 
and then to multiply every term by a". For example, 

(a -f 6)'= a' (1 + 6:0)" = a' (l + 26:a + 6*Mt*) = a' + 2ba -f- 6* 
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(* + 6)" = « , (l+3'=«'(l + S; + s5+j) 

= tf+Sa'l> + 3a(i° + lt', 
(a + by = a*(l = 0*+ 4fl*4 +■ 6a*4'+ 4n4* + 4', 

(a + £) fl = a ! + ^ = a s + 5a*4 + 100*4* + lOa'4* + 5a4' + 4 s , 

(a-i)W(l-|)W-i6.a^-i.iV5-^4',r5-&c. 

(a ± !)■ _ «■ * |j"= „■ * »a"4 + "^"-"-^ «~4" 

* 1.2.3 + ^ 

In all these you observe that the sura of the indices of 
a and b in any terra is equal to the index of the binomial; 

as in the last line but one l-~ =-, 2 -~ = -, &c, and in 

the last line, n + 0 = n, n-l + I = n, n-2 +2 =n, &c. You 
may exercise yourself to prove the following expansion of 
the cube root of 31 ; 

(»)'-W+«)»-«*{i+5T}->lt+5r-m 
+ iaSL ~ 19SS6 + - >= 3 + 0148,5 " 000731 

+ 0-0006 - 000006 + ... = 3 14138 ; 

a result correct to the last decimal ; and this correctness 
might be increased by taking a greater number of terms of 
the series. In this expansion the terms diminish rapidly in 
value, and therefore a small number of them will give a 
tolerably accurate result, the rest of the infinite series being 
so small that it may be neglected. Such a series is said to 
be converging; but not every infinite series is of this kind: 
many are diverging, and of no use for arithmetical calcula- 
tion. On this subject there are very many curious and 
interesting things known to mathematicians, and many 
more yet to be discovered. 
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68. We have now cleared our way fairly into the most 
attractive fields of geometry, and are about to commence in 
earnest the study of the circle and those other curves of 
the same family, whose beautiful properties were for so 
many centuries the delight of the Indian, the Egyptian, and 
the Grecian sages of the olden time. You were curious, 
my dear Jane, to see how the equation to the circle through 
three points { x tS») would look, and to compare 

it with that to the line through two given points. This 
last has a secret to reveal to us of immense importance, if 
we arrange its terms in the fashion following: 

which is merely the equation (8) of Art. (16), the units 
being introduced for symmetry only. Looking at the 
subindices, you see every permutation of 012, and observe 
that every two terms, whose subindices differ by the ex- 
change of a single pair, are of opposite signs ; as the first 
and second, differing by the exchange of 1 and 2, the first 
and last, differing by that of 0 and 2, as also the second and 
fifth. The effect of this arrangement is, that if you suppose 
any two subindices to coincide in value, the whole expres- 
sion is reduced to pairs of terras that destroy each other. 
Suppose 0 and 1 to coincide, in other words, let x 0 = x, and 
So—Sil tQen first and fourth terras destroy each other, 
as do the second and third, and the fifth and sixth ; which 
proves that the line represented passes through the point 
(a; = x,, y =y,). The same thing happens if 0 and 2, or if 
1 and 2 be supposed to coincide in value. This last suppo- 
sition is of course only admissible by defining (x 0 i/ c ) as one 
of the two given points, and either (*,y,) or (a^j) to be the 
co-ordinates of the current variable point. 

Further, no two terms which have the same sign can he 
made alike by the exchange of a single pair of subindices. 
Thus x a y x 1 a requires two exchanges, 102 and 120, before it 
can be made the same with the third terra, first that of 0 
and 1, then that of 0 and 2. We see then that in this equa- 
tion the whole of the 1.2.3 permutations of 012 occur 
and that the signs are determined by this law, that 
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two terms which can be made to agree in their subindices 
by one exchange of one pair, performed in one term, have 
opposite signs ; while two terms, which cannot be made so 
to agree without performing two such exchanges, have the 
same sign. 

If we put x* for every x the expression becomes 

*o*.y i 1 a - x »3* 1 1 + '"y* 1 • - *1 V" 1 a + I - r *yi 1 • = °J 00 

which vanishes like the preceding if 

= and y„=y u or if x 0 = x t and y„ = y 1 , 

and for the same reason, being then reduced to three pairs 
of terms, each pair equal zero. But this is no equation to 
a right line, for it is of the form 

Ax*+By a +C = 0, or x* = (By + C):A, 

where ABC are constant numbers ; and gives 

x = *J(By + C):A, 

yielding two values of x for every value of y. Thus if 
y = 0, which is true only in the axis of x, (1 1), 

x = *Jt':A, 

so that this locus has two points in the axis of x, equidistant 
from the origin. It is, however, not a circle, (28), because 
the coefficients of x* and if* are not alike. It is in fact, 

zero being the coefficient of y*. Look now at the expression 
<,S' + */) JT|1«- (So' + *o"J Jtfi + + *>*) Jfel o - (V + y«if 

the arrangement of subindices is exactly as before. If you 
suppose x B = x t and y„=y, , the first and fourth terra, the 
second and third, the fifth and sixth are self-destroying 
pairs, as in (a) and (b) : wherefore (t,.j/0 is a point of this 
locus, the equation being satisfied at that point ; and if we 
put x e =x„ y 0 =y 3 , we see in the same way that (x 3 y t ) is 
also a point of it. This equation is exactly 

(3 i - j«) y* + (y> W + - 3* - O v 

+ (3' + y.- Cy.' + */) y ( - 0, 00 
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of the form H (29), and is therefore, when the axes are 
rectangular, the equation of a circle (28) which passes 
through fay,) and (x t y,), and has its centre in the axis of 
x, with radius 



i fa* + *f 4 (,¥■' + *i')yi-(y»' + j|')3fQ i 



an indeterminate quantity, having any one value as much 
as any other. This shews that if (x,y,) be (3, 4), (e.g.) and 
(ffjUj) be (—3, 4), an infinite number of circles can be drawn 
to have their centres in the axis of x, and to pass through 
the two points : and it is obvious, if you draw the figure, 
that every point in that axis is equidistant from them. 

We have seen that the equation of the line through any 
two points (.T|#i) (jj^,) exhibits all the permutations of 012, 
with a certain law of signs : this makes it probable that 
the equation of the circle through any three points fay,) 
(x s y 3 ) foy,) will exhibit all the permutations of 0123, 
arranged by the same laW of signs. At least it is worth 
while to examine this. 

69. Let the co-ordinates be rectangular ; we know that 
in the circle y' and a* must have the same multiplier. Let 
us form our equation thus, 0 = 



-(i'i"+*iO-fr«i-li + (3fi' + *i^.Jr*o.l.-Cyi , + *| l )'> 1 ^ I » 

+ Of» , +*iO-y^«'i»-(yi*+*i^<iJ'«-i.+(j'i*+*i*).j'o^»-Xj 
+ (y.'+a fl ^«o-ii-Cyf'+^0-^i-io+Cy*"+*A^i-i* 

-fa*+x/).y^ v l 1 +fa*+x a ^y l ^ 0 -fa*+x t *).y l .x t .l t 




This becomes 



jj if y,=y* and a,*-*,', 
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70. The law of the signs in (a) may be thus stated : the 
permutations made by going round any triplet, or as it 19 said 
by cyclically permuting it, have all one sign : those made by 
going round any duad have alternately + and—. Applying 
this law generally to all odd and even multiplets, we have the 
rule:- if in a multiplet of n symbols ahcdefghi...you consider 
any continuous portion, and carry the first letter (or last) of 
that portion to the place below the last (or above the first) 
letter of it, you either change the sign of the multiplet abed..., 
or not, according as the portion considered has an even or 
an odd number of symbols. 

By this ride the signs in the preceding equation are de- 
termined ; the first six terms, as also the next six, &c. are 
merely the arrangement (a), if you consider the last three 
subindices. The first, seventh, thirteenth and nineteenth 
terms have alternate signs, being cyclical permutations of 
the quadruplet 0128. The subindices of y* and x* are to be 
counted as one and the same. It follows from the law of 
the signs that if for x„ and y 0 you put any of the three pairs 
x iy>i x iyn x sya> the equation is reduced to a system of self- 
destroying pairs of terms. Take the third terra, 

+ (^y^ ■¥ Xg~)y s .x 3 .\, y and let (x 0 y a ) be the point (^3*3)- 

The term is now identical in value but not in sign with 
(x 3 3 +y')y 1 .x 0 .l 1 , which stands (the 23 permutation) in the 
equation with a negative sign, for by our law, 0231 and 
3201 have contrary signs, as the first can be transformed 
into the second by one exchange of a pair, 3 and 0. Or 
they have contrary signs, if you like, because the first be- 
comes the second by first going one step round 023, thus — 
302, which changes no sign,, and next going round 02, thus— 
320, which changes the sign. In fact you may easily see 
that any term of the (4"3"2'I =) 24, Q>2], if you give to any 
pair of co-ordinates the values of any other pair, (as if you 
supposed x 3 = x 3 , y 3 = t/ t ) will become identical in value, but 
not in sign, with another term. Thus {y2 S +x').y,.x t . 1 0 and 
(y 3 + x').yj.x t .l 0 are of opposite signs, and destroy each 
other, if (a^y,) and (ar^y,) be the same point. It is enough, 
however, if the coincidence of (x e y 0 ) with any of the other 
three points reduces the expression to zero, in order that 
the equation be true at those points, or that the locus may 
contain them. As this reduction to zero does thus happen, 
we are sure that, whatever this locus may be, it passes 
through (x,y,), (*,y,), and (x,y t ), and this too, whatever 
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co-ordinate angle we employ. As the above equation is of 
the form 

+ <*<!*) A + By* + Cx 0 + D = 0, 
it represents a circle, if our axes are rectangular, (28) which 
passes through the three points. The coefficient A is all in 
the six first terms of (a), and by (51 B) this is exactly 
2(a123) the double area of the triangle made by (x,y,), 
(x t y 3 ), (x,p,). The coefficient B is 

and D is 

+(5»'+' a ')-Cf.*.-y.'i)}- 

These are all known numbers, so that, as in (28), the centre 
and the radius can be instantly found, of the first the co-or- 
dinates, and the length of the second. We may write the 
equation (d) thus, {Sin w = 1 in (51 B)} 

(a IS3)Cy,' + *,") ~ 230) (y, 1 + x?) + (a 301) (p* + «/) 

-(a 01*)(ft' + «ft-4i 
a form of little value, except for its symmetry, and for prac- 
tice in algebraic symbols. Or it may be more briefly sym- 
bolized thus, 

in which 2 is the token of a summation of terms, the terms 
being all alike, except in their subindices and signs, and all 
deduced from + {(y 0 '+x „*).#,. a: s . 1 3 } by permutations of the 
subindices, with their signs determined by the rules above 
given. The symbol (±), bracketted, may denote that the 
signs have to be properly affixed, after the permutations are 
written out. To remember the rule for affixing them, you 
may perhaps find it sufficient aid to say by rote, 

£68] Boiind ev. or o. with pin or no 

For signs you go. P i n i 8 +_ + _ + _. 

i.e. if you cyclically permute any multiplet, go round it, you write 
down the successive permutations with alternate signs, or no (i.e. without 
change) as that multiplet is euen or odd; pin fortius minus. 

Thus + 123456- 16254S + 162345-3126.54, are four of 
the 1-2 3-4-5-6 permutations of six things, with congruously 
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determined signs. To find the sign of the second, I take 
the following steps to reduce the first to that shape, 
+ 123456 + 1(62345) + 162(534) - 1625(43). 
As I have gone a step round an odd multiplet, a 5-plet, in 
the second of these last, I have changed no sign, nor in the 
next by a step round a triplet, but the next step round a 
duad changes the sign. The sign of 162545 requires the 
steps - 12(6345) 4- 1(62)345, the sign of 123456 being twice 
changed in its transformation; or two operations on — 162543 
would have sufficed, thus, + 1625(34) + 162(345). If we had 
before us all the permutations of six things, there would be 
no study at all required after a few steps: you can see that 
in equation (d) all depends in the correct writing of the 
first six terms, the rest being three sixes made from those 
first by going round quadruplets— of course with alternate 
signs. 

I may state here, although somewhat too early perhaps 
for strict method, that a curve of the second degree can 
always be made to pass through any five points. Its equa- 
tion is 

C. 2(*) ( y B , .^,*i. x'.y 3 . l s = 0. 

The number of terms is 6 Jags an( * vou understand 
what I have just said about the signs, + or -, of the permu- 
tations of six symbols, you can write out the equation your- 
self; the only difficulty being the length of an operation 
almost merely mechanical. It matters not what origin or 
axes be chosen ; the curve thus given passes infallibly through 
every point. Suppose e. g. x B = j: s , y tt — y 6 , the term 

is destroyed by the term 

and the whole equation = 0, as it ought to be, by similar 
pairs of internecine terms. What the nature of the curve is, 
whether a circle or otherwise, will be a delightful enquiry 
that will ere long occupy us. 

You can easily see that, referred to right axes, 

is the equation of the circle which has its centre at the 
origin, and passes through the point (je„ ;/,) : that 

*<*)(*.• + JOJI-0 
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is that of the circle (29 G) which touches the axis of x at 
the origin, and passes through (x,y,) ; and that 

s(*)W+y.^-i> 

touches at the origin the axis of y, and passes also through 
(x t , y,) j as also that 

is the equation of the line through the origin and through 
the point (*,, yj). What curves are represented by the 
above equations when the co-ordinates are not rectangular, 
is reserved to be examined hereafter. 

The equation C contains the terms following : 
+y'-y^ l -^"-y 1 -^A s -y l t .y II x 0 .x 1 '.y 3 .x 4 .1 i 

+ y'.y&t ■ z*-y* ■ #«• 1 . - y'-y^t ■ **• U 

+yi 3 -y^x t 2 .y,.x 0 .l s -y,'.y t x 1 .x i '.y t .x s .l ll , 
which are exactly the following, 

+ y* • -x t .l s )- y„x 0 (y*. xf.y, . x t . 1 s ) 

+ 'o* (yi'-y&i-ya •**•!*) - y« {y'-y^i • *•*• • i *) 
+* 0 (y*-y&t-**-y*-U)-h(yi*-yiix*-*>* a -yv*t)- 

Let ^ stand for 2 (^yi^.x'.t/f.m,. l s , the sum of 120 
terms made by permutation of subindices only, and let jB, 
C, &c. each stand for such a sum ; then the equation is 
Ay* - Byx + Cx' - By + Ex - F = 0. 

It is easy to write out completely any of the coefficients : 
thus D is obtained from y i t -ytx i .x*,x t .l t by adding to it 
119 terms differing only in subindices. Writing subindices 
only, — D is 

-{ 12345-1235*+ 12453- 12435 + 12534-12543 

- 13452 + 13425- 13524+ 13542- J 3245+ 13254 
+ 14523 - 14532 + 14235 - 14253 + 14352 - 14325 

- 15234 + 15243-15342 + 15324 - 15423 + 15432 
+ 23451 -23415, &c.} 

The same series of permutations of 12345 will give all 
the six coefficients from their six first terms. 

Something further on this mode of writing nut explicitly loci, plane or 
solid, of any class or order, may be seen in a Memoir by the Author On 
Linear Constructions, in the ninth volume N.S. of the Memoirs of the 
Philosophical and Literary Society of Manchester. 
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On §1} 2, 3. 

William : — I see no difficulty in adding or subtracting negative 
quantities. Putting on a decrement in taking off something positive ; and 
taking off a decrement is an augmentation, evidently, for it must be the 
reverse of taking off a positive quantity. It is easy to see that 
5+(-3) is 6-C+3), the same as 5-3 = 2, 
and 5-(-3) is 6 + 3^8, vid. [11.] 
Between 5 + (-3) and 5- (-3) there is a difference of 6 ; and while 
a + (-b) is «=»-£, a-(-b) is =a + b. 

But I am puzzled about these co-ordinates. You say that every pair 
of numbers determines a point; shew me then the point belonging to the 
numbers 2 and 600. 

Richard .-—Do you want the point (2,500) or the point (500,2) ? Just 
now, you read for me the points here written, 

(M)(S.-4><-MH-!l>-4), 

(1,3) (1,-3) (-4,3) (-4,-3); 

read them again. 

William : — The upper line is — the point whose w is 3 and whose 
y is 4, the point whose x is 3 and whose y is minus 4, the point whose x is 
minus 3 and whose y is 4, and that whose x is minus 3 and whose y is 
minus 4, The lower line is— the point whose x is 4 and y =3, that 
whose x is 4 and y = — 3, and so on: that is the lesson you have taught 
me. But points should have no magnitude— they cannot be one bigger 
than another: shew me the points (3, -4) and {2, 600), that I mBy 
compare them. 

Jane ;— I think 'William does not quite see (he use of # and y. Two 
numbers can determine a point only by measurement ; and, before we can 
measure, we must'know from what point and in what directions we are to 
measure. When you ask Richard for the point (2, 500), you should give 
him your origin and axes : there is no sense in co-ordinates without these. 
You must have settled the point O, from which to measure x - two units, 
(i.e. two inches, on our supposition) along a fixed line OX, and y= 500 
along, or rather in the direction of, the fixed line OF. 

William .-—Well, then, I draw two lines, and mark them XOX' and 
YOY'i you now take two inches along OX, and 500 inches along OY: 
pray where is the point (2, 600) ? You have found a brace of points, one 
on each axis ! 

Richard: — Look again, you philosopher, at my first figure, (vid. p. 3.) 
I shewed. you three ways of coming at the point 5, (3, 2): first, your 

H 
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present method, to take Op = 3 and Or— 2, inches, and then to draw 
through p and r parallels to OY and OX, — these will meet in the point 
(3, 2) : secondly, to take on the axis of x Op = 3, and at p to raise an 
ordinate pq parallel to OY, two inches in length ; this brings you to the 
point (x = 3, J/ = 2) or (3, 2) : thirdly, to measure y= two inches on the 
axis of y, to r, then from r to draw a parallel to OX, three inches mea- 
sured on this parallel brings you to the same point q. The second of these 
methods is the one to bear in mind, when you think of the point (3, 2). 
Now tell me how you would find (3,-4), and (2, 800). 

William: — I first march three inches on OX to p, and thence four 
inches on an ordinate in the negative direction parallel to 01", this gives 
me (3, —4) : two inches along OX, and then 500 inches along a positive 
ordinate, bring me to (2, fi00> 

Jane :— You see it now, and in the same manner you can-find your 

way to the point Q^, whose * is half an inch positive, and whose y 

is five-sevenths negative. Did you tell William what we mean by the 
points 

(-*uy0 (-■"i.-S'i)? 

Richard: — By x and y in general we understand the co-ordinates of s 
variable point, some point or other, no matter for the moment what or 
where : it is enough for us that x and y are the two distances of a point 
from two given lines, its distance from each line being measured in a 
direction parallel to the other line. By x, and y, we understand the 
co-ordinates of a fixed point, which we know of and can find. Perhaps 
.r, and y l are two numbers of which we hare thought, oi which we have 
down in a list along with other numbers, marked * 2 , y t , x 3 , y-a &c. ; or 
they are numbers which we can find, when we please, by measurement, of 
the distances of the given visible point from OX and OY. The points 
above written'are, the point whose * is the known length (a at 1) and 
whose y is the known number (y at 1), that whose x is the given negative 
length (jf at 1) and whose y, &c. vid. p. 5. The same thing is meant by 
the point (x = m, y = n), or the point (in, n). We conceive m and n to be 
known numbers. Suppose now you had before you the given points 
(m, ti) and (-g, h), m, n, g, and A being positive numbers; where 
would you look for the points (— m, -ti) and {g, —h) ? 

William ; — I should expect (m, n) to be somewhere between the lines 
OX and OY, as both the co-ordinates are positive ; but (-g, h) is found 
by proceeding g inches along OX', and the point must be within the angle 
X'OY- As the co-ordinates of (-m, -«) and (g,-h) have signs all 
contrary to those, the former of these is within the angle X'OY 1 , and the 
latter within XOV. 

Jane : — True : and you can see that the eight points first written by 
Richard form the angles of two distinct parallelograms, whether our axes 
are oblique or rectangular. Have you read, William, the points 
(*it ya)> in (3) ? p. 6. There is nothing like reading aloud. 
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William t — The first ia (hat whose r is 3 and whose y is one ; the 
second that whose x is \ and whose y is J, and so on ; the fifth (x it y s ) has 
its j? = fand ifs y = J: all easy enough. But how is this, about the point 
(0, 0) at the end of (3)? 

Richard:— Do you not see, from (a'), that if x = Q, y being | of it, is 
nothing also ? How much is jjxO? 



On $ 4. 

William ; — I am ashamed to sny that I stuck fast for a few moments 
at the pronoun it, in the second line of ( i). It is nonsense to suppose that 
OO' can meet the origin a second time. Why must it meet the curve 
again ? 

Richard: — It would be a difficult thing to draw a line from O, a 
point in the supposed curve, which should nowhere meet the curve again j 
hut there is no mast in the argument : any line you please that cuts the 
curve in any point O' suffices for the reasoning, 

William ;_Why did your uncle not set down the lengths in numbers 
of the co-ordinates of O' instead of saying let them be m and n ? 

Richard;— I dare say he never measured them : they are considered 
as known numbers, for the point O' is given and before you. We under- 
stand m to be the number of inches in Ob, and n that of those in hO'. 

William :— How am I to "find a series of points in the locus {a')" ? 
What is a locus ? 

Jane .-—A locus is simply a line, either straight or curved, formed by a 
series of points arranged in close succession according to a certain law. 
This law is expressed by an equation, and this equation is always an as- 
sertion about x and y, which is true of the co-ordinates of every point iri 
the locus, and true of no other points. We speak of the line 2y = 5x, 
y = ex, &c : which means, more at length, the line whose law is this or that 
equation. In the first of these two the law is, that double the y of every 
point is 5 times the x of it ; that of the second is, that y is e times the x at 
every point of the locus. The point (20, 51) is not in the first line, be- 
cause it is not true that 

2x51 = 5x20; but since 
2 x 50 = 5 x 20, 

is truly affirmed, (20, 50) it a point of it. If e happens to be the number 
2JJ, (20, 51) is a point of the line y = ex, for 

51 = 2^x20, is true; 
but as 50 = 2^x20, is false, 
(20, 50) is not in this locus. 

For a reply to your first question, William, you have only to glance at 
the process by which a series of points is found in § 3. You may make 
the same measurements along OX" and O Y", that are there made along 
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OX and OF. Your point* so found will have different positions from 
the former. 

William :— I see plainly that my point £,) will be near (7, while 
your point (Jj, will be Dear O. Why is there but one series of points 
traced in the figure ? There are two supposed curves mentioned. 

Jane : — You can imagine a second supposed series on the opposite side 
of Off ; the argument does not require that it should be drawn. 

Richard: — Uncle says I was right in calling the argument in 5 4 a re- 
iiuclio ad absiiTduai. You see, William, that (a') cannot give a curve 
when referred to OA' and OY, without giving also a different curve, when 
referred to 0'X"and O'Y". But from the law (a') by which both curve* 
are traced out, it follows that any point of my curve, as (x~Ot, y = tt), 
is also a point of yours, viz. the point (x = O'v, y = sv) ; so that the 
curves are not different. The hypothesis which leads to this contradiction 
must be false ; and there is no way of escaping the absurdity, but by sup. 
posing that both series of points lie in the right line 00'. 

On §§ 5, 6. 

Jane .-—Cousin Henry shewed me this morning a pretty proof that 
the product of two negative numbers is positive. We know that 
(6-3)x(2~2)=0x0 = 0: i.e. 
6x (2-2) -fix (2-2) must be = 0, i.e. 
0-5x2-5x(-2) =0, i.e. 
- 10 -5x(-2) =0, is true, 
which cannot be, unless —fix - 2 =+10. 

In like manner, (m — m) times (n— n) - Ox 0 = 0, 
which requires of necessity that 

(-m) times (-«)= + »». 
Divide hoth these equals by the product — n x n, and you get 

Is not this charming ? I feel quite scientific. 

Richard .-—Do you not think, Jane, that Article (6) might somehow 
have been dispensed with ? After proving in (4) that (y = Jx) is a right 
line, it seema easy to grant, that y = -J^, or, what is the same, if we mul- 
tiply both sides by - 1, -y= is a right line also. 

Jane : — It is one thing to be convinced of a truth, and another thing to 
frame a valid proof of it. When you have invented a shorter demonstra- 
tion than this of (6), I will try to give you my opinion upon it. 

William : — I see that the Roman co-ordinates refer to the left hand 
figure. How do you know that y = ?s is a right line? The axes are 
different from those in (4). Ah ! I see my answer in what precedes 
here in (6). 
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Jane:— You observe that the question now is, whether (i/=— 
gives points in a right line or no. Whatever this locus may be, two points 
in it, besides O, can be found ; p and m are bo found. The question is : 
are O, p, and m in a right line ? Now they form a group exactly similar 
to O, p, m, in the left-hand figure ; and as these are proved in (4) to lie in 
a right line, O, p, m, are in one also. 

On §§ 7, 8. 

Richard:— William began to read (7) dins : "We find a point in the 
locus y which is equal to ear." I laughed, and so did he ; but you must 
bring in the which in the sentence below — "If qp which is equal to tfiP,, 
which is equal to JaPa," &c. Uncle says the which ought to have been 
written here; but that the ellipsis is very common in algebraic reasoning, 
and seldom occasions any ambiguity, 

William : — I see that (y = ex) is supposed to be the line g, q u q s pass- 
ing through the origin 0, which letter you have forgotten to insert, and 
that p, p,, p., is a line parallel to it, which does not pass through O, but 
cuts OY and OX'. 

Jane : — There are of course innumerable lines parallel to q, q„ q 7 , ... 
some cutting OY and OX', others cutting OT and OX. The lines 
+ y=-&r + 2, y = ex + b, if b is positive, all cut the former pair, 
while y = ex-\, y=ex-2, y = ex-b all cut die latter; if e has in al( 

William : — Where is your figure for § 8 ? 

Jane : — Draw it yourself : you may choose any point you like for (*ufi) 
In any of the four angles about O ; this point and O determine a given 
line. If x, and y, are both of one sign, as (2, 3), (-6, -40), the line Is 
drawn in the angles XOKand X OT ; if they have different signs, as 
(- 2, 3), (6, -40), the line is drawn in the angles XOY' and X'OY. 
The number of lines through 0 is infinite; for between any two, however 
little they may diverge from each other, you can always imagine a line 
drawn, which diverges still less from either. It is something worth know- 
ing, if it can be proved, that any of those lines through "O may be repre- 
sented by the equation y=ea. 

Richard:— It appears to me that this is proved in (6); for it there 
appears, that for every different value of e, positive or negative, that yon 
can name or think of, there is adistinct corresponding line passing through O. 

Jane: — True; hut is it there demonstrated, that no line can pass 
through O besides those which correspond to the positive and negative 
values which e may receive ? This negative assertion remains to be 
proved, and is established in (8). Choose any line, so it be a given line 
through O. If it is given, a point of it is known besides 0. Give me this 
point, i.e. give me its co-ordinates in numbers, and I will write down the 
equation of a line, as it is done in (8), and make you confess that it is 
your line, and that it has an equation of the form averted. 

Hs 
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William : — It is evident, looking at the second proposition in (8), that 
a line which does not pass through O must meet YOY somewhere, at 
some distance b, positive or negative. Dut is this proposition true of every 
line, of lines through O also ? 

Richard .-—Of course, if 6 may have any value ; for lines through O, 
fi = 0. 

On §j 9, 10, 11. 

William : — I can make nothing of jour equation {&), p. 12. How do 

Jane :— Did you never handle a fraction whose denominator was * 
fraction ? If my master had taught you arithmetic ! I*>ok at the middle 
of the next page— you seey divided by the fraction *, and the negative 
quotient x divided by the fraction "j. You should always read an argu. 
ment through, and all the illustrations, before you despair. I read (c'J 
thus : " the negative quotient x by the fraction (i by e), +y by b, = 1 ; " 
or, if you like, "y by 6, minus a by (fi by e), = 1." 

When y= 0, which is true of every point in XOX', this becomes 



whence, as the denominator and numerator must be equal, we have 



BicAoriI;_The example at the end of the Lesson, (p. 15), became 
much clearer to me, after I had drawn the figure, and examined the 
case of 

y-2x + \ and y = -2x + l, which are 



I took n = 3 and obtained y, = 6 + 1 = 7, y a = — 6 + 1 = -6 ; whence 
y,+y a =7-5=2, or PB-PC=%PA, (JA being the parallel to OX 
through (0, 1), or Q. Now from 

PB-PC=PA + PA, just proved, 
comes PB=PA+PA+ PC, 

by addition of + PC to tile equals; and hence we get 
PB-PA = AP+PC, 
or AB^AC, 
by subtraction of PA from the equals. 
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Thus I prove that QA always bisects the base of the triangle QBC, 
whatever ordinate BAPC may be. 

Jane:— Well demonstrated, Richard; but you speak as if you had 
found all that out yourself. I will now shew William something more, 
the discovery of which he will of course ascribe entirely to me. 

The line through (0, 6) parallel to OX, spoken of, p. 15, has for its 
equation y = 6, or y — 6 = 0 ; for at every point of it, the ordinate is of the 
Same length b ; and every line parallel to OX can be represented by the 
same equation, for some fixed value or other of 6 ; thusy=— 6, or y + 6 = 0 
is the equidistant parallel on the other side of OX, through the point 
(0, — b). Every parallel to OY has an equation of the form x=b j thus 
a- — 4 = 0, and 2 + 4=0, cut OX and OX' at equal distances from O, and 
are both parallel to OX, because x never changes in either line, however 
y may vary. The equation of the ordinate drawn in your figure through 
.P is ir-3=0 ; and every ordinate can be represented by x-n=0 for 
some value positive or negative of n. 

The property you have just proved may be stated thus: the line 
y-i = 0, (QA), bisects that portion of the line x-n = 0 (BAPC), which 
lies between the lines y - ex -i = 0 and y + ex — 6 = 0; whatever be the 
numbers e or ». This is true of course when 6 = 0, in which case the 
bisecting line QA is y=0 or OX. The two lines are now y = ex and 
y = - ex, and we know something worth remembering about the four lines 
jf—0, x=0, y-ex=0, y + ex=0, which all meet in O. 

Richard; — There could hardly be a simpler combination; there is 
only one constant in the four equations, the number e, used with opposite 
signs. 

Jane ;— Uncle Penyngton remarked that simple combinations are the 
most instructive, and lead, when their meaning is completely mastered, to 
the most extensive and entertaining views. The thing to be remembered 
is, that the first of these lour lines bisects every parallel to the second 
drawn from the third to the fourth ; and that the second bisects every paral- 
lel to the first, which is drawn from the third to the fourth. Thuslet y=m 
in both the latter, which will be the case where each meets the line 
y — m = (S; the equations become 
m = ex u 

m — — ex M whence by subtraction, 
m - m => exi — (- Wj), which is 

0 = ** ( + ex M or since 0 -i- e = 0, 
0 = x t + *a, by div. of equals by c, 
i.e. -x l = * i ; 

or, the * of the point on (y-e#=0) whose g is m, differs from the* of the 
point on (y + ex = 0), whose y is m, only in sign. Jn other words, OY 
bisects the parallel to OX, which is drawn between those two lines. 
This is true whatever m may be, and is not affected by the value of e ; 
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neither does it depend on the angle XOY between x - 0 and y - 0, any 
more than on that between y - ex = 0, and y + ex -0. I am told that 
these four lines form on harmonic pencil, and that such a pencil has 

many curious properties which we shall be delighted to learn. 

On $} 12, 13. 

William : — How can anybody be expected to remember such a long 
piece of reasoning as this in the 13th Article? X am utterly confused 
in it. 

Richard: — So it was at first with both Jane and myself; but it is plea- 
sant to find how rapidly such difficulties melt away, after a little examina- 
tion. 1 think it all through at a glance, when I look at the figure in (13). 

First of all I know that if y:x = e be any Hue through the origin, no 
matter what be the angle between the axes OX and OY, containing the 
points (* u y,), (*» y t ), (*» y,), &c, 

X, X 3 Xn x t 

because each of these fractions is one number e. From the first pair, 
multiplying the equals by — , comes 

y a x 3 ' 

This is equation B' (p. 17), if OK and OX are my two axes, and OP 
the line through the origin, and it is equation b', if OY and OP are my 
axes, and OX' the line through the origin. The two ordinates y l and y s 
are the same, whether OX or OP be the axis of x, except that in the first 
case they are both positive, qp and QP, in the direction OY, and in the 
latter both negative, pq and PQ, in the direction YO. This makes no 
difference in the truth of the last equation, since — ffii — ft =9i*/r Thus 
1 have proved the third line of [6] ; for the paralt. cutters are the two 
ordinates and y 2 , and the quotient of these is that of the two abscissie, 
whether these be Op and OP, or Oq and OQ. The whole argument of 
{ 12) is in the equations B', b', and the equation Bb ; the last deduced 
from B and b by division, the former pair by multiplication. The second 
line of [6] may be considered to assert the equality of the right members 
of B' and b', as well as to express (Bb). 

On $ 14. 

William .-—He was puzzled at ' turned face downwards ?* If the tri- 
angle ADC is turned over in its place without disturbing A, where can 
C fall but on C, or D but on D' ? Multiplication of a line by a line is 
not so easy a notion — how can you multiply but by a number? 

Jane: — You see that line times line appears in the equations: this 
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cannot be the same thing with number limes line, which is just a longer 
line. We must accept the definition : and it is easy to conceive an inch 
square to be made by the repetition of an inch line through a height equal 
to its length, and to call such a square pile of inch lines, an inch limes an 
inch. 

A quarter-inch repeated to a height equal to half an inch, is J x i = I x 
a square unit; and so of an; two lines. 

On $ ie. 

Richard: — The numbers x„ x s , y,, y e , eq. (8) are lengths measured 
front (he two visible points (.!,, j,) (.r 2 , y. : ) to our axes OX and OF, 
Suppose now that we had chosen other axes, inclined at any particular 
angle : these numbers would be different, some or all of them ; but the 
position of the points is fixed, and therefore the position of the line 
through them ; while the equation of the line altera for every different 
pair of axes. Is it not odd, and confusing to imagine, that the same 
visible line should be represented and determined by so many different 
equations ? 

Jane; — Just as odd, as that the same point in our plane should be 
represented and determined by innumerable pairs of numbers, i.e. by a 
different pair for every different pair of axes. But we use only one pair 
OX, OY, in one argument ; we know always what * and y stand for, and 
how they are measured. Don't you think that this is the chief beauty of 
equation (A), that it applies to any axes we may choose ? Is it not worth 
knowing, that, when they are chosen, whatever be the distances jr„ a - ,, 
y u yi, that equation is sure to be true of every point (j- 0 , j/J in it line with 
(*,, y,} and (jtj, y a ) ? Thus, if »j =0 = jft, it takes the shape y — ex=0, 
or rather Ax + By = 0,— the same thing, as to the form of the equation. 

On $ 21. 

William i — How can you say that p i m 3 = m ] q a + q 1 p 2 ? Is not the 
distance from q t to p 2 negative, qip 2 being a negative ordinate ? 

Richard; — You may take it ihus : +p 2 m j = + p^ + 1i"> 3 ; we are 
measuring from p a to m, in the direction OF, which is positive : and if 
you state it thus : - m a p a = - m^j - gap a , putting negative signs because 
we measure now from m, to p 3 , it comes to the same thing ; for multiply- 
ing both sides of this equation by — 1, you obtain the farmer equation. It 
is useful to remember that you may change Ike signs of every term on 
both sides of any equation, without altering the truth of it ; for this is 
merely multiplying equals by — 1. If one side of tile equation, as it fre- 
quently happens, is zero, you may change the sign of every term on the 
other side. Thus 

5-2 = 3, -5 + 2 = - 3, 
5-2-3=, 0, -5 + 2 + 3 = 0, 
are all equally true. It is evident that 0 x - 1 = 0, for + 0 and - 0 are 
the same quantity, at least in arithmetic value. I thought it an odd and 
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mysterious remark of Uncle Penyngton, which fell from him the other 
day, that if ever I mounted into the higher regions of analysis, 1 might 
learn to make important distinctions between positive and negative zero ! 

William .- — I am not satisfied about the two equations y 2 = — q 2 p «, and 
ttt - - ?jpa- It is plain to be seen that y a is negative, and so is y 3 , and 
that y a and y a are nothing else than the two lines and gjp 3 ; why then, 
do you not write — y, = — o 5 pj, and - y 3 = - t/apj? 

Jane (after a pause) :— This is very acute of you ; and it has cost me 
some thinking to find a sufficient answer to your objection. But I have it 
now: in the equations with which (21) begins, the co-ordinates are of 
course numbers of inches, I is the number I, a is the number a, and Oq t 
S'l'/i, VA-n are P ut f° r ,ne numbers of inches in those lines. We 
must read, let p a be the point whose x is the positive number ( of inches 
in) Oq. a and whose y is the number (of inches in) pfl t taken negatively. 

If we were to write, as you propose, 

— Vi - — 7aPsj — y a = — jjps, 

it would follow immediately that 

j/j = fip,, and s/ 3 = 9ap s , 
making y 3 and y 3 to be positive ordinates, which they are not. 

On § 21, 23. 

William :— You ask (p. 35) for the distance between (2, 3) and 
('3— '4) referred to right axes. Would the distance be different if the 

Richard: — Of course not: referred here agrees with poind. But 
(x — d)* + (|f — af is not the squared distance between {x, y) and (6, a), 
if these co-ordinates are measured parallel to oblique axes. I do not 
exactly see why not, at this moment ; hut I do see the proof of the rule 
(p. 36) laid down in [12]. The argument leaves the choice of axes to me. 
Provided that they are at right angles, and the same axes all through the 
reasoning, it matters not where they are. This is to me the great beauty, 
as Jane says, of equation D' and the rule under it, that R is sure to come 
out the right distance between (j„ y,) and {x 0 , y 0 \ whatever be the right 
axes OX and OP", from which co-ordinates are measured. 

Jane:— The reason of this is, that R depends not exactly on the 
distances y„ y„, but on the algebraic differences of distances, 

— and (y,— y„). If x, and x 0 are the same number, R becomes 
yi — yo- The two points are now on the same ordinate, and on the same 
side or opposite aides of OS, according as yj and y 0 are numbers of like 
or unlike signs. 

William .-—I can see all this now : and am delighted with my intro- 
duction to the equation of the circle, which is, like the right line, a locus 
of points arranged according to a law laid down in the equation. 

Richard; — The first difference to be observed between the line and 
the circle is, that in the former there is obtained from the equation but one 
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value of y corresponding to any particular value of *j while in the latter 
you obtain two values of y for ever; value that you introduce lor .c, and 
two of J for every given value of y : a pair of possible, or else a pair of 
impossible, values. 

William :— This is made clear enough in (23). The circle in page' 39 
can be written thus 

exactly of the form {D, 21 ). 

On $$ 28, 29. 

Richard; — You see, William, that we can calculate a radius to the 
ten -mil lion til of an inch, if we have the equation to the circle. You 
could not measure it, on the figure, to a thousandth. 

Let me now see you try, after what I have said to you, what you can 
make of the equation 

at 3 + ay 3 + bx + cy + d = 0, 
the axes being of course rectangular. 

William : — As x 3 and y* have the same coefficient, I am to consider 
this to be a circle, as I suppose ; but I ought to be able to prove it a 
circle. How is this to be done? 

Richard:— If you can shew that it is of the form (D, 21,) you will 
prove it completely. 

William .-—Let me try to find the centre and the radius by the process 
of this Art. 28. Transposing d, we have 

«*■ + ay 1 + b x + cy h - d, 
then adding to the equals the squares of the half coefficients of x and y, 

fl*«+ay»+(*+ejf+ 4 + 4= , - rf +4+7! 
which should fall into the form (D, 21) thus, 

/ t*\ / „ « a \ ** . 

+ + (V+<f+4^ -J + 4 - A 

Now I can see that this comes right, if a = 1, for it is then 

K) t h>a°(^)' 

i.e. (* + J4)« 4- (y + W = (>/*>* + c**-d)>, 

the circle whose centre is (- J6, -Jc), and radius = V6';4 + c*:l — tf. 

Richard : — You forgot to divide all at first by the common coefficient 

of a" and y a ; if you had done this, it would have been correct after adding 

to both sides the squares of joja and Kent. You would have had 

. . 6 c rf 
*. + y> + -, + -, = -- 
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i.e. (*+jSw)»+(y+Jc:o) I = (V4»T4o* + C ':4a»-i(;a/ J 
the circle whose centre is (- J6;a, -|c:o) and radius 
= V6*:4<t a + s":4a»- <fca. 
If a = 3, b-B, c=6, d=~7, happen to be the values of the four con- 
stants, this is exactly the circle (E). Examine next 
S* 3 + 29* + 2y 5 - 1 2y + 67-02 = 0. 
William .'—The steps are easy when all the coefficients are numerical. 
I have, dividing equals by 2, 

jr* + 10j:+jF'-tij/ + 33'5I = 0, 
(a a +2.5> + 5") + (^- 2.3y + 3») = a»+3»-33'5I, 
i.e. (*+B)"+(s-S)*.=Q-49, 
the circle figured at page 39, 

Richard; — I have made various examples for myself and reduced 
them: all you have to do is to add the two proper squares, and then 
reduce by [14J. Take the pair of circles, 

7* 1 + 7y* + 8y = 0, oy ! -6* = 0 ; 

and try to prove by (29), that the first touches OX at O, on the under or 
negative side, having the radius = J, and that the latter touches 01' on 
the right or positive side, at the distance 6Sa. 

On j$ 32, 34. 

Richard: — The circular functions are soon fixed in the memory, when 
you look at them in the figure, p. 55. The arc being AP, Pp is the Sine, 
Op the cosine, AT the tangent, OT the secant, DR the cotangent, OR 
the cosecant, AP the versed sine, of the arc ; i.e. the numbers 6, sin 0, 
cosfl, &e„ are exactly the lengths in inches of those lines, if OA is unity, 
or one inch. 

William Some arcs are greater than a right angle ; where do you 
look for the complement (Def. 6) of such an arc 

Jane: — The complement must be of course a negative arc, measured 
from A to some point below OA. And you will find, if you examine, that 
the .v and y of a point a certain distance beyond D towards B, are exactly 
the y and j- of a point the same distance below A towards R ; so that G, 
p. 59, is true in the case of a negative also. 

Richard : — I see that in (34) the segments of the side AB are mea- 
sured from D to its extremities, whether D is in AB or AB produced. 

It is pleasant to have Euclid 11. 12 and 13, in so small a compass in 
[26 A]. 
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46. CONSTRUCTING AND REPAIRING COMMON ROADS, Treatise 

on the Art of, by H. Law, C.E. 2nd edition Is- 

47, 48,49. CONSTRUCTION AND ILLUMINATION OF LIGHTHOUSES, 

Treatise on the, by Alan Stevenson, C.E., 3 vols 3». 

50. LAW OF CONTRACTS FOR WORKS AND SERVICES, Treatise 

on the, by David Gibbons. 2nd edition . . . . , . Is. 



RUDIMENTARY SERIES. 



S3". TiiE LAEOJi OBIUKE ILLnSTEiTIOSSOr BITTO ' 1. 

M ™ T toI' K'"^-"'" 6 ' EIl) ™< > OF SHIPS, Treatise 
arm68SHIP%Y£wM,bj;j.Gmnti;,m,C.E.'. ' ' tfi 
55, 56. NAVIGATION, Treatise ,» ; THE SAILOR'S SEA-BOo£- 
%!Z,^ r £'i Ij ° ! ,'"" I °'°' k " "f-Mtnde and Lenaitnde— 
Great Circle Sailing-Law of Storms and Variable Winds; and an 

2 votf 2nd edition 1118 ^ Cololm:d '""stations of Flags, 

5? ' '"'.lll'Sf?? AP, ™rinail»n, Treatise' on the Principle, of *' 
tneArt of, by Charles Toiiilinson, 2 vols 2s 

59. STEAM BOILERS, Treatise on, by E. Armstrong, 'c. e! .'.'■,' 
' ^ B „ t S D ™SISEEKIrie SURVEYING, Treatise on, by T. ' 
Aiaser, C> E., 2 vols. . . . . 9^ 

62 ' ^^ ATDE ™ LS . & "™ t "r Sk *l«"',WsirM.Steptanson', 

62». EAliw AT WORKING 'iS GREAT BRITAIN,' Rudimentary' ''' 
Ireatiseon; numerons Statistical Detail*, TaWeof CWtalandBivi- 

63, 64, 65. AGRICULTURAL BUILDINGS, Treatiao on tho Construction ' 
01, on Motive Power, and the Machinery of the Steading- and on 
Agricultural Machinery ; by G. II. Andrews, 3 vols 3i 

66. CLATLANDS&LOAKYSOllS^reatisoon.byPror.DonaldflonAE" U 

67, 68 CLOCK AND WATCH -MAKING, AND ON CHURCH CLOCKS, 

Treatise on, by E. U. Deninon, M.A., 2 vols la. 

69, 70. MUSIC, Practical Treatiae on, by C. C. Spencer, 2 vole. 2nd edit! 2> 

71. PIANO-FORTE, Instruction for Tlaying tie, by the same Is 

72, 73, 74, 76. RECENT FOSSIL SHELLS, Treatise (A Manual of the 

Mollusca) on, by Samuel P. Woodward, and illustrations, i vols. 4s 
7o«. RECENT AND FOSSIL SHELLS, Treatise on, by S. P. Woodward. 
Supplementary Volume, with Plates 



76, 77. DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY, Treatise on, by J. F. Heather 

M.A., 2 vols ' 2s, 

77*. ECONOMY OF FUEL, Treatise ou, audon lie verb eratorv Furnaces for 

the Manufacture of Icon aud Steam Boilers, ljvT, S. rdde.-ias, Kcii, Is. 

78, 79. STEAM AS APPLIED TO GENERAL PURPOSES AND LOCO- 
MOTIVE ENGINES, Treatise on, by J. Sewell, C. E., 2 vols. . 2s. 

78*. LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE, Treatise on, by G. D. Dempsey, C. E. Is. 6d. 

79*. ATLAS OF PLATES to the above, consiBting of existing Examples of 

EngLnesfortbeBroadandNarrowGauge,theLinkMotion,ifec.,in4to 4s 6J 

79**. RUDIMENTARY WORK ON PHOTO GRAPHY, the Art of Pro- 
ducing Photographic Pictures on any material and in any colour ; 
and also Tables of tho Comport i.m mid I'mjiorl-k's (if the 'Chemical 
Substances ; by Dr. H. Hallenr, of Berlin Is, 

80, 81. MARINE ENGINES, AND ON THE SCREW, <fcc, Treatise on, 

by R. Murray, C. E., 2 vols. 3rd edition . . . 2s. 6a*. 

80*, 81*. EMBANKING LANDS FROM THE SEA, Tho Practice of, 

by John Wiggins, F.G.S., 2 vols 2s. 

82, 82*. POWER OP WATER, AS APPLIED TO FLOUR MILLS, 

&c, Treatise on the, by Joseph Glvrm, F.R.S., C.E. . . .2s. 
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83. BOOK-KEEPING, TreatlM on, by James Haddon, M.A., 2nd edition. Is. 
82**,' 8?*, 83 (Ma)'. COAL GAS, Practical Treatise on the Manufacture 

mid l)l-(iil)i:ii(.ii .'i. by S;i:nii:'1 1 1 ii'.jii.'.-;, C.E., :.i vols. . . . 3.'. 

82***. WATER WORKS FOR THE SUPPLY OF CITIES AND 
TOWNS, Treatise on, with Description of Works which have been 
Executed, and on Pumping from Wells, by Samuel Hughes, F.G.8., 
C.E., treble volume 3*. 

83**. CONSTRUCTION OF LOCKS, Treatise on the, with illustrations 1*. 6rf. 

83 (Si's). PRINCIPLES OF THE FORMS OF SHIPS AMD BOATS, 

by W. Bland, 2nd edition ........ Is. 

84. ARITHMETIC, Elementary Treatise on, the Theory, end numerous 

]' ml in ]-],--; ,1'i.v 1' nidi iv. :=n..l l> 5i:!f-!vv:< :>i i i-siioji, by Prof. J. R. 

Young Is. Gd. 

84*. KEY to the above, by the same Is. &f. 

85. EQUATIONAL ARITHMETIC ; Questions of Interest, Annuities, 

and General Commerce, by W. Hipsley, 2nd edition , . .1*. 

85*. Supplementary Vol. to the above, containing Tables for the Calcula- 
tion of Simple Interest, together with Logarithms for Compound 
Interest and Annuities, &c., &c., by W. Hipsley . . . .If. 

80, 8T. ALGEBRA, Elements of, for the use of Schools and Self- 
Instruction, by James Haddon, M. A., 2- vols. . . , ■ . 2s. 

86», 87*. ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA, Key to the, by Prof. Young . Is, 6d. 

88, 89. GEOMETRY, Principles of, by Henry Law, C.E., 2 vols. . . 2s. 

90. GEOMETRY, ANALYTICAL, by James Hann 1*. 

91, 92. PLAIN AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY, Treatises on, by 

the same, 2 vols 2s. 

93. MENSURATION, Elements and Practice of, by T. Baker, C.E. . . Is. 

94, 95. LOGARITHMS, Treatise on, and Tables for facilitating Nautical, 

Trigonometrical, and Logarithmic Cakulfitioiis, by II. Law C.E., 

2 vols 2s. 

96. POPULAR ASTRONOMY, Elementary Treatise on, by the Rev." 

Robert Main, M.R.A.S 1*. 

97. STATICS AND DYNAMICS, Principles and Practice of, by T. 

Baker, C.E Is. 

OS, OS*. MKCHANISM AND PRACTICAL CONSTRUCTION OF MA- 
CHINES, Elements of, by the same, 2 vols, in 1 . . . .2*. 

99,100. NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY AND NAVIGATION, Theory and 

Practice of, by Prof. Young. 2 vols.in 1. (TABLES additional, Is, 6rf.) 2s. 

101. DIFFERENCIAL CALCULUS, by W. S. B. Woolhouse, F.R.A.S. Is. 
101*. WEIGHTS AND MEASURES OF ALL NATIONS ; comprising 

full information of Distances, Weights Coins, and the various 
Divisions of Time, on Rates of Exchange, &c, by W. 8. B. 
Woolhouse, F.R.A.S Is. 6rf. 

102. INTEGRAL CALCULUS, by Homcrsham Cos, M.A. . . .Is. 

103. INTEGRAL CALCULUS, Collection of Examples of tho, by James 

Hann Is. 

104. DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, Collection of Examples 'of the, bv 

J. Haddon, M.A ' Is. 

105. ALGEBRA, GEOMETRY, AND TRIGONOMETRY, First Mnemoni- 

cal Lessons in, by the Rev. Thomas Penyngton Kirkman, M.A. Is. Cd. 

106. BHIPS' ANCHORS FOR ALL SERVICES, Rudimentary and Com- 

prehensive, by George OotseU, upwards of 100 illustrations . Is. Gd. 

107. METROPOLITAN HUILDING8 ACT, passed August, 1855, with 

Notes . . . . 2s.6<f. 
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108 ' 1 w« 0 ^? I ? rAH L0CAL MANAGEMENT ACT, passed August, 
inn -r i ' Wltb NoteB > and with tco Amended Act of 19 & 20 Vict. Is. 6d. 

"MITEU LIABILITY AND PARTNERSHIP ACT, pasaed August, 
i™ JtZ? ^Pther with the required references to the Acta of Victoria . U. 
U E BECENT LEGISLATIVE ENACTMENTS, for Contractors, 
-Merchants, and Tradesmen ...... U 

T ACT NUI8AHCES EEM0VAL AND DISEASES PREVENTION 

112. DOMESTIC MEDICINE; or complete and comprehensive Instruc- 

pubU SeIf - Ai,1 > b y u - BaspaU, translated for the use of the British 

113. USE OP FIELD ARTILLERY ON SERVICE, by Capt. Taubert, 

translated by Captn. H. H. Maxwell lt.Sd. 



SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUMES of the Rudimentary Series, Published 
and Preparing for Publication, for the years 1868 and 1859 

H4. Rudimentary treatise op machinery : The Machine in 

its Elements, Practice, and Purpose, by Chas. D. Abel, C.E., wood- 

115. RUDIMENTARY TREATISE OF MACHINERY, Atlas of Plates 

to ditto, of several kinds of Machines, drawn to scale for practical 
application, 14 plates large 4to is. lid. 

116. RUDIMENTARY TREATISE ON ACOUSTICS : The Elements, 

Practice, and Distribution of Sound in Public and Private Buildings, 

by G. R. Burnell, Archt. and C.E .Is. 

117. RUDIMENTARY TREATISE ON THE PRACTICE IN CANAL 

AND RIVER NAVIGATION, by G. R. Burnell, C.E., with 
numerous wood-cuts Is. 6rf. 

118. RUDIMENTARY SKETCH OF THE CIVIL ENGINEERED G OP 

NOKTH AMERICA, by David Stevenson, of Edinburgh, C.E., with 
Plates, Vol. L 2nd edition Is. 6& 

119. Ditto, ditto, Vol. n ' Is. M. 

120. RUDIMENTARY TREATISE ON HYDRAULICS, by G. R. 

Burnell, C.E. Is. 6d. 

121. RUDIMENTARY TREATISE ON RIVER ENGINEERING, by 

G. R. BurneU, C.E h. Gd. 

122. RUDIMENTARY TREATISE ON FLUIDS, by G. R. Burnell, C.E. Is. 

123. RUDIMENTARY TREATISE ON CARPENTRY AND JOINERY, 

edited by E. L. Garbett, Archt., with wood-outs ... Is. Gd. 

124. RUDIMENTARY TREATISE ON ROOFS FOR PUBLIC AND 

PRIVATE BUILDINGS, by E. L. Garbett, Archt., with plates . la. 6d. 

325. RUDIMENTARY TREATISE ON THE COMBUSTION OF COAL 
AND Til!'] PREVENTION OF SMOKE, Chemically and Practically 
Considered, by Chas. Wye Williams, M.I.C.E., with numerous 
wood-cuts. 3rd edition Is, GJ. 

125*. Illustrations to ditto . . . ... . . . . Lr. 6rf. 

*»* The above Supplementary Volumes are of an important character, and add 
considerably to the usefulness of an already admitted and most valuable series 
of technical work* : the established reputation of whioh, and the extensive sale 
in all parts of the world, has given a cheering result of a long and laborious 
task, and on which a very large capital has been expended. 



MR. WEALE'S 

IffiW SERIES OF EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 



CONSTITUTIONAL HISTOEY OF ENGLAND. 2 Vols. By 

W. D. Hamilton. 2«. 



OUTLINES OF THE HISTOEY OF GREECE. By E. Levies, 



OUTLINE HISTORY OF ROME. By E. Levies. M.A. VoL L 

** Tin 
OUTLINE HISTORY OF ROME, VOL. II, TO THE 

DECLINE. By E. Lbvies. 1». fli 

IX., X. 

A CHRONOLOGY OF CIVIL AND ECCLESIASTICAL 

HISTORY, LITERATURE, ART. AND CIVILISATION, FItOM THE 
EARLIEST PERIOD TO 1S55. 3 Vols. 2t. M. 

u. 

GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, FOR USE 

IN SCHOOLS AND FOR PRIVATE INSTKIA'Tlox. Kv Hvi.k Clakkk, 

- d:o.l. u 

DICTIONAEY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. A New 

and Compressed Dictionary u! tin; English T.tii(;u<:. Kpt^m :uiJ Written, in- 
cluding above 100,000 Words, or 60,001) more uuvi Lii ;-!''.- l-vistinj; ffm-t, nnd 
including 10,000 Additional Meanings of Old Words. By Hyde Clarke, D.C.L. 
a Tola, in 1. 3*r. W. 

GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE. By EG 



DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH AND GR 

G0AGES. By H. R. Hamilton. 2Vola.ini. 2*. 



NEW SERIES Of EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 0 



DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH AND LATIN LAN- 
GUAGES. By T. Goodwin of Greenwich. VoL IL 1». 6d. 

GRAMMAR OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. By Dr. Strauss, 
late Lecturer at Hcsaiieon. Is. 

DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGES. By A. Elwrs. VoL I. 1j. 

DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH AND FRENCH LAN- 
GUAGES. By A. Elweo. VoL II. U td. 

GRAMMAR OF THE ITALIAN LANGUAGE. By A. Elwes. l*. 

DICTIONARY OF THE rTALIAN^ENGLISH, AND FRENCH 

LANGUAGES By A. Elwes. Vol. I. Si 

DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH, ITALIAN, AND FRENCH 

LANGUAGES. By A. Elwes. Vol. II. 2s. 

DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH, ITALIAN, AND ENGLISH 

LANGUAGES. By A. Elwes. Vol. III. 2s. 

GRAMMAR OF THE SPANISH LANGUAGE. By A. 

DICTIONARY OF THE ^SPANISH AND ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGES. By A. Elwes. Vol. I. 2s. 

DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH AND SPANISH LAN- 
GUAGES. By A. Elwes. VoL II. 2*. . 

GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. By Dr. 
Strauss. It. 

CLASSICAL GERMAN READER, FROM THE BEST 

AUTHORS. 1(. . 

DICTIONARIES OF THE ENGLISH, GERMAN, AND 

FRENCH LANGUAGES. By N. E. HAMILTON. 3 Vols. 3.. 

DICTIONARY OF THE HEBREW AND ENGLISH, AND 

E>'GT.IS!i ANT) HEBREW LANGUAGES, CoMr.uNiSii ii.i.iac Biblical asi. 
Radbihloal Wobdb. a Vols. {tOROtuer with the Grammar, which may be had 
separately for By Dr. Buesslao, Hebrew Professor, iQt. 
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EDUCATIONAL WOHKS. 



SERIES OF EDUCATIONAL WORKS 

ARE ON SALE IN TWO KINDS OF BINDING. 



HAMILTON'S Outlines of tho History of England, i vols, ial, bound In cloth . Si. 

Ditto, in half morocco, gilt, marbled edges . . . , . 6j. W. 

LEYIEN'S History of Greece, 2 vola. in 1, bound In cloth . . . . St. Bd. 

Ditto, in half morocco, gilt, marbled edges 4s. 

History of Homo, 3 vols, in 1, bound in cloth , . . . 8». ttd. 

. Ditto, in half morocco, gilt, marbled edges 4s. 

CHRONOLOGY of Civil and Ecclesiastical History, literature, Art, 4c, 2 vols. 

in 1, bound iu cloth [3». 6d. 

Ditto, in half morocco, gilt, marbled edges b. 

CLARKE'S Dictionary of the English Language, bound in cloth . . . 4i. 6d. 

in half morocco, gilt, marbled odges Gf. 

bound with Dr. Clarke's English Grammar, in cloth . . . U. Bd. 

Ditto, in half morocco, gilt, marbled edges 6*. 

HAMILTON'S Greek and English and English and Greek Dictionary, 4 vola. in 1, 

bound in cloth St. 

Ditto, in half morocco, gilt, marblod odgOB St. 6d. 

Ditto, with tlio Greek Grammar, bound in cloth . . . . . 6j. 

Ditto, with Ditto, in half morocco, gilt, marblod odges . . . 6J. 6d. 

GOODWIN'S Latin and English and English nnd Latin Dictionary, 'I vols, in 1, 
bound in cloth 4*. 64 

Ditto, in half morocco, gilt, marbled edgoa 5t. 

Ditto, with the Latin Grammar, bound in cloth . . . , ' El. Gd. 

Ditto, with Ditto, in half morocco, gilt, marbled edges . . . . 6>. 

ELWES'S French and English and English and French Dictionary, 2 vols, in 1, 

in cloth St. 6d. 

Ditto, in half morocco, gilt, marbled edges it. 

Ditto, with tho French Grammar, bound in cloth . , . . U. 6d. 

Ditto, with ditto, in half morocco, gilt, marbled edges . . . . 6». 

FRENCH nnd English Phrase Book, or Vocabulary of all Conversational Words, 
elaborately ;=ui I'uith lor TovtUii^' Uhc, as a fiu'.:'-I:i turpi v.ji; bound . . 1*. od. 

ELWES'S Italian, BngHah, nnd French,— English, Italian, and French,— French, 
Italian, and V.i, !; \i-h Dioti. .ni.i-y. .1 vols, in 1, bound In cloth . . . Ti. td. 

Ditto, inhalf morocco, gilt, marbled odges . .... . Sj. Cd. 

— — — Ditto, with tho Grammar, bound in embossed cloth, marbled edges St. W. 

Ditto, with Ditto, in half morocco, gilt, marblod odges .... 9*. 

ELWES'S Spanish and English and English and Spanish Dictionary, 4 vols, in I, 
bound in cloth fit 

Ditto, in halfmoroooo, gilt, marblededgea 6t 6d. 

Ditto, with tho Grammar, bound in cloth til. 

Ditto, with Ditto, in half morocco, gilt, marblod edges . . . 8*. 6tL 

HAMILTON'S English, German, Bud French,— German, French, and English,— 
French, German, and English Dictionary, 3 vola. in 1, bound in cloth . . . ii. 

Ditto, in half morocco, gilt, marbled edges ii.td. 

Ditto, with the Grammar, bound iu embossed cloth, marbled edges . 6». 

Ditto, with Ditto, in half morocco, gilt, marblededgea . . . St. So*. 

BRESLAU'S Hebrew and English Dictionary, with the Grammar, 2 vols, in 1, 
bound in cloth S».W. 

Ditto, 8 vols, in 1/ in half morocco, 9*. M.-With vol. S, English and ^ 



Abtr in the course of Publication, 

GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS. 



PRICE ONE SHILLING PER VOLUME, 
Except Id Some Instances, and those are at li. &/. or 2j, each 

A SERIES OF VOLUMES 



PRINCIPAL GREEK AND LATIN AUTHORS, 



EXPLANATORY NOTES IN ENGLISH, PRINCIPALLY SELECTED FROM 
THE BEST AND MOST RECENT GERMAN COMMENTATORS, 

All those Works that are essential for the Scholar and the Pupil, and 
applicable for use at the Universities of Osford, CaijibrkL'i\ K lin'Mir^h, 
QLtagow', Aberdeen, and Dublin, — tho Colleges at Belfast, Cork, Galway, 
H'Luuhnsl-nr, and Eton, and tho great Schools at Harrow, Rugby, &c.,— 
also for Privatti Tuit tou ami Iiirdrui'tkra, and for tho Library. 

Vols. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 7, 8, 9, 16, 17 of tho Latin Seriea have appeared. 
Of the Greek Series, vols. J, 2, 3, 4, 5, 0, 9, 18, 41 also have been 
published, and will bo regularly continued. 



LATIN SERIES. 

1. A Nc"- LATIN" I> I'll. I" OIL'S, on ISTFaiDVi-rfir.v Classical Reaeer, ronaistiog: of 
Extracts from tho bent Authors. ~>-su:aaLi it-ally arranged; acoompauiuJ by 
Grammatical and Explanatory Not'.a and i '<<i>iuua ViHjubularloa. 

1. OERkBtB COMMENTARIES ON THE GALLIC WAR: with Grammatical 
and Explanatory Notes in English, and a complete Geographical Index. 

* CORNELIUS NEPOS ; with English Notes, 4c. 

4. VIRGIL. The GKrninins, BDOOUCB, and l>ocbtfi>l Wokks ; with EngllohNote^ 

cblony from tho Gorman. 
". VIRGlI.'a ^NEIDConthflBameplanasthoprocediug). 

■ HORACE. Ones ahu Erodes ; with English Notes, an Analysis of each Odo, 

and a full explanation of tho metres. 
7. HORACE. Satires and Epistles, with English Notes, Ac 

5. 8ALLUST. CosariOAor or Catiline, and Jdourthins Wab. 
P, TERENCE. Anuria, ahd Hra uto n ti m oru m ehos. 

10. TERENCE. Pnomuo, Adelfhl, ahd Hectba. ' 

11. CICERO. Oratiohs: aqaihst Catillkz, job Bulla, for Archias, ahd ior 
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GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS. 



12. CICERO. First and Secosd Philippics; Okatiohb forMilo, fop. Marcellus, 

AND FOP. LlOARIES. 

13. CICERO. De Ofjiciib. 

14. CICERO. Db Aulcitia, de Senecthte, and Brutus. 

15. JUVENAL AND PERSIUS. 

16. LIVT. Books I. to V., in s parts. 
IT. LIVY. Books XXL and XXII. 

19. TACITUS. Aoricola ; Germania ; and Asbals, Book I. 

19. SELECTIONS FROM TIBULLU8, OVID, PROFERTIUS, AND LUCRETIUS. 

50. SELECTIONS FROM SUETONIUS, AND THE LATER LATIN WRITERS. 



GREEK SERIES. 



INTRODUCTORY GREEK 
READER On the name plan as 
the Lilt in Reader. 

XENOPHON. Ahabasis, I., It, III. 

XENOPHON. Anababis, IY., V, 
VL, VII. 

LUCIAN. Select Dialogues. 

HOMER. Iliad, I. to VL 

HOMER 

HOMER. Iliad, XI 
HOMER ILL! 
HOMER. Odi 
HOMER Odyssey, VII. to XII. 
HOMER. Odyssey, XIII. toXVIII. 
HOMER Odyssey, XIX. to XXIV.; 

PLATO. Apowwy, Cpjto, aud 

HERODOTUS, I., II. 
HERODOTUS, III., IV. 
HERODOTUS, V., VL, and part of 
VIL 

. HERODOTUS. Remainder of VIL, 
VIII., and IX. 
SOPHOCLES. (Edifub Bee. 
SOPHOCLES. OSdifus Colohbds. 
SOPHOCLES. Aktioose. 
SOPHOCLEB. AjaX. 
SOPHOCLES. 



EURIPIDES. Hecuba. 
EURIPIDES. Medea. 
EURIPIDES. Hipfolytu 

EURIPIDES. Orestes. 
ECR1P1DES. Extracts 

Remaining! Flats, 
SOPHOCLES. El tracts 

Remaining Playb. 



S3. JISCHYLUS. Settem contra Tub- 

33. iESCHYLUS. Chokphor-h. 

34. jESCUYLUS. Euhenides. 

35. 35SCHYLU6. Aoamesikoh. 

36. ^SCHYLUS. Supplicts. 
87. PLUTARCH. Select Lives. 
SS. ARISTOPHANES. Clouds. 
30. ARISTOPHANES. Psoas. 

40. ARISTOPHANES. Selections frob 

the Remained Comedies. 

41. THUCYDLDES, L 

42. THUCYDIDES, II. 

43. THEOCRITUS. Select Idyls. 

44. PINDAR 

45. ISOCRATES. 



Preparing for Publication, 
ORATORY AND PUBLIC SPEAKING. 

\ FIRST BOOK For Youths of Ten Years of Age, of well selected Readings, and for 
Practice in Oratory and the inculcation of Kl-'cudou ; adapted for Recitations and 
Gesture, am: lliu improvement of Voice and Pronunciation. To bo used in Schools 



SECOND li(MjK for Youth of Fifteen Years of Ago and upwards. Roadin™ 
Speaking, Pronunciation, and Elocution, for Public aud Private Schools, and for 
Home Practice. 

TFIIRD BOOK for Young Men, for Public Sneaking, Lcpislativo, Local, *o., Recita- 
tions in Schools and Colleges, selected from the best Greek, Latin, and English 
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In one Volume large 8m., with 13 Plates, Price One Guinea, 
in half -morocco binding, 



MATHEMATICS 



PRACTICAL MEN ; 



A COMMON-PLACE BOOK 



PURE AND MIXED MATHEMATICS, 



CIVIL ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, AND SURVEYORS. 



ISY OL1STHUS GREGORY, LL.D., F.R.A.S. 

■ 

THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
BY HENRY LAW, 



MATHEMATICS FOB PRACTICAL MEN 



CONTENTS. 



PART I.— PURE MATHEMATICS. 



CHAPTER I. — Arithmetic. 

Ema. 

1. Definitions and Notation. 

2. Addition of Whole Numbers. 

3. Subtraction of 'Whole Numbers. 

4. Multiplication of Whole Numbers. 

6. Division of Whole Numberi.— Proof of 
the first Four Roles of Arithmetic. 

6. ^ulgar Fractions.— Reduction of Vul- 

(Bi Fractions.— Addition and Sub- 
traction of Yalgar Fraction!. — Mul- 
tiplication and Division of Vulgar 
Fractions. 

7. Decimal Fractious. — Reduction 

Decimals.— Addition and Subtrac- 
tion of Decimals. — Multiplication 
and Division of Decimals. 

8. Complex Fractions used in the Arts 

and Commerce.— Beducti on.— Addi- 
tion.— Subtraction and Multiplica- 
— Division. — Duodt " * 

.. Power 
10. 



9. Quadratic Equations. 

10. Equations in General. 

11. Progression. — Arithmetical Progre* 

si on .—Geometrical Progression. 

12. Fractional and Negatyw Exponent*. 

13. Logarithms. 

14. ~ 



11. Logarithmic Arithmetic.—Uso of the 

Tables. — Multiplication and Division 
by Logarithms.— Proportion, or tl 
Bule of Three, by Logaritbms.- 
Evolution and Involution by Log- 
arithms. 

12. Properties of Numbers. 

CHAPTER II.— Algebra. 

1. Definitions and Notation. 

2. Addition and Subtraction; 

3. Multiplication. 

4. Division. 

6. Involution. *" 
0. Evolution. 

7. Bnrds.— Reduction. — Addition, Sub 

traction, and Multiplication. — Di- 
vision, Involution, and Evolution. 

8. Simple Hquations.— Extermination. 

8obiti»" sf General Problems. 



CHAPTER III.— Gbohetbx. 

1. Definitions. 

2. Of Angles, and Right Lines, and Iheir 

Bectangles. 

3. Of Triangles. 

i. Of Quadrilaterals and Polygons. 
5. Of the Circle, and Inscribed and C il- 
eum scribed Figures. 
S. Of Planes and Solids. 
7. Practical Geometry. 

CHAPTER IV— MBBsnaATros. 

1. Weights and Measures.— 1. Measures 

of Lengtb.— 2. Measures of Surface. 

3. Measures of Solidity and Ca- 

pacity.— i. Measures of Weight— 
6. Angular Measure.— 6. Measure of 
Time.— Comparison of English and 
French Weights and Measures. 

2. Mensuration of Superficies. 

3. Mensuration of Solids. 

CHAPTER V.— Tbioohohetby. 
L Definitions and Trigonometrical For- 

2. Trigonometrical Tables. 

3. General Propositions. 

4 Solution of the Caiea of Plane Trian- 
gles.— Right-angled Plane Triangles. 

6. On the appucation of Trigonometry 
to Measuring Heights and Distances. 
— Determination of Heights and 
Distances by Approximate Mechani 
cal Methods. 
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CHAPTER VI.— Com Swnoia. i CHAPTER VIL— Phofbmim of 
s»ct. ! CraTsa. 

1. Definitions. ^ Sacr. 

3. 1'ropcrtiea of the Ellipse. — Problems 1. Definition!. 

relating to the Hllij.se. 2. The Conchoid. 

S. Properties of the Hyperbola. — Fro- 3. The Cissoid. 

blems relating to the Hyperbola, i. The Cycloid and Epicycloid. 

i. Properties of the Parabola.— Problems 5. The Quadratrix. 

relating to the Parabola. 6. The Catenary .—Tables of Eolation 
I of Catenarian Curves. 



PAET II. — MIXED 



CHAPTER L — Mmhamos hi Gmeral. 

CHAPTER II,— Statios. 

1. Statical Equilibrium. 

2. Center of Gravity. 

8. General application of the Principles 
of Statics to the Equilibrium of 
Structure!. — Equilibrium of Piers 
or Abutments.— Pressure of Earth 
against Wall!.— Thickness of Walls. 
— Equilibrium of Polygons. — Sta- 
bility of Arches. — Equilibrium of 
Suspension Bridges. 

CHAPTER III.— CiHAMira. 

1. General Definition!. 

2. On the General Laws of Uniform and 

Variable Motion. — Motion uniformly 
Accelerated. — Motion of Bodies un- 
der the Action of Gravity — Motion 
over a filed Pulley. — Motion on 
Inclined Planes. 

8. Motions about a tiled Center, or Axis. 
— Centers of Oscillation and Per- 
mission. — Simple and Compound 
Pendulums. — Center of Gyration, 
and the Principles of Rotation.— 
Central Forces.— Inquiries connected 
with Rotation and Central Forces. 

i. Percussion or Collision of Bodies in 
Motion. 

6. On the Mechanical Powers.— Levers. 
—Wheel and Axle.— Pulley.— In- 
clined Plane.— Wedge and Screw. 



MATHEMATICS. 

CHAPTER IV.— HrDRomlrieis. 

1. General Definitions. 

2. Pressure and Equilibrium of Hon- 

claatic Fluids. 

3. Floating Bodies. 
i. Specific Gravities. 

5. On Capillary Attraction. 

CHAPTER V— HYDBoniKAHios. 

1. Motion and Effluence of Liquids. 

2. Motion of Water in Conduit Pipes 

and Open Canals, over Weirs, &e. — 
Velocities of Rivers, 
S. Contrivance! to Measure the Velocity 
of Running Waters. 

CHAPTER VI.— PwraAtica. 

1. Weight and Equilibrium of Air and 

Elastic Fluids. 

2. Machines for Raising Water by the 

Pressure of the Atmosphere. 
8. Force of the Wind. 

CHAFTEE VII.— Mecuamoal Aorarg. 

1. Water as a Mechanical Agent 

2. Air as a Mechanical Agent. — Cou- 

lomb's Experiments. 
S. Mechanical Agents depending upon 
Heat. The Steam Engine.— Table 
of Pressure and Temperature of 
Steam.— General Description of the 
Mode of Action of the Steam Engine. 
—Theory of the Sterna Engine.— 
Description of the various kinds of 
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Engines, and the Formulas foe calcu- 
lating their Power.— Practical appli- 
cation of the foregoing Formula;. 
t. Animal Strength nsaMeehanicalAgent. 

OHAFTEE TIH. — SiKKfldia o? 

MATERIALS. 

1. Results of Experiments, and Principles 
upon which the j should be practically 

3. Strength of Materials to Resist Tensila 
and CruBhiDg Strains. — Strength of 
Columns. 



Sect. 

3. Elasticity and Elongation of Bodiea 

subjected to a Crushing or Tensile 
Strain. 

4. On the Strength of Materials subject* 

to a Transverse Strain. — Longi 
tudinal form of Beam of uniform 
Strength. — Transverse Strength of 
other Materials than Cast Iron. — 
The Strength of Beams according to 
the manner in which the Load is 
distributed. 

5. Elasticity of Bodie* subjected to a 

Transverse Strain. 

6. Strength of Materials to reaiat Torsi ob. 
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I. Table of Logarithmic Differences. 
IT. Table of Logarithms of Numbers, from 1 to 100. 

III. Table of Logarithms of Numbers, from 100 to 10,000. 

IV. Table of Logarithmic Sines, Tangents, Secants, &c 

V. Table of Useful Factors, extending to several places of Decimals. 
VI. Table of various Useful Numbers, with their Logarithms. 

VII. A Table of the Diameters, Areas, and Circumferences of Circles and also the 
sides of Equal Squares. 
VIII. Table of the Relations of the Arc, Abscissa, Ordinate and Subnormal, in the 
Catenary. 

IS. Tables of the Lengths and Vibrations of Pendulums. 
X. Table of Specific GraTities. 

XL Table of Weight of Materials frequently employed in Conitniction. 
XII. Principles of Chronometers. 

XIII. Select Mechanical Expedients. 

XIV. Observations on the Effect of Old London Bridge on the Tides, &e. 
XV. Professor Parish on Isometric*! Perspective. 
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AND AS THE RIGHTFUL JUDGES OF A CONTRACTOR'S DUTY. 
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Preli miliary Hints to Young Archi- 
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Drawing. 
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On Travelling. 
His Piute on the Door. 
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STONE, TIMBER, AND IRON BRIDGES, 21 

BRIDGES. 

45. 

In 4 TOls. royal 8vo, illustrated by 138 engravings arid 92 wood-cuts, bound 
in 3 vols, half-morocco, price £ 4. 10». 



THE THEORY, PRACTICE, AND ARCHITECTURE 



BRIDGES OF STONE, IRON, TIMBER, AND WIRE; 

WITH EXAMPLES ON THE PRINCIPLE OF SUSPENSION. 

DIVISIONS OF THE WORK. 

Theory of B&idges. By James Hann, King's College, London. 
General Principles of CONSTRUCTION, Sec. Translated from Gauthey. 
Theory of the Arch, etc. By Professor Moseley. 
Paters on Foundations. By T. Hughes, C.E. 

Account of Hotcheson Bridge, Glasgow, with Specification. By 

the late Robert Stevenson, C.E. 
Mathematical Principles of Dredge's Suspension Bridge. 
Essay and Treatises on the Practice and Architecture or Bridges. 

By William Husking, F.S.A., Arch 1 , and C.E. 
Specification of Chester Dee Bridge. 

Practical Description of the Timber Bridges, &c, on the Utica and 

Syracuse Railroad, U. S. By B. F. Ishenvood, C. £., New York. 
Description of the Plates. — General Index, &c., &c., &c. 



1, Centering of BaHater bridge across tbe 

river Dee, Aberdeenshire. 
3. Town'i American timber bridge. 
3. Co., sections. 

9. Lsdvkirk and Norham timber bridge 
over the Tweed, by J. Bluckmore. 

6. Timber bridge oyer the Ciyde at Glas- 

gow, by Robert Stevenson. 

7. Elevation of arehof do. 



Hebble Navigation, by W. Bull. 
Newcastle, North Shields, and Tyne- 
mouth railway viaduct across Wll- 
linglou Dean, plans and elevations, 
lo., Ho. 

h Quae Burn Dean, plan and 



1. Jsnmetiical view 

bridge at EIjjv 

on the Baltimore and Ohi 
'. Elevation and plan of do. 
1. Sections of do. 

I. Longitudinal section under the central 
archway of Old London bridge, show- 



ing the sunk weir 



Mr. 



to hold the w. 



the benefit of thei 



to forWestm 
OKI King. 



(. I^ngelevBtionand'phmofwej 



idee Over t: 
:. Bathen'i. 



H'liitaiUlcr, a? Abbcv St. 
Weymouth bridge, elevark 
V e iy I uu g eleva ti an of Hu Ic! 

Glasgow, by Robert Bin 



'.. Section of abutments of do. 
1: 'n,ll.l,:,,i*csofdo. 

I. Bridge of the Schuj-laill at Market 

Street, Philadelphia, 
i. Details of do, 
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IRON, STONE, TIMBER, AND SUSPENSION BRIDGES. 



n Croydon lo My'deobsn 

.. London mid Croydon railway bridge 01 

road from Norwood to Bromley, do. 
I, London and Croydon railway bridge ■ 



of the large 



n Blackmore, plan and eler 
ation and plan of bridge o< 



m of the Welluley 
and half-arch, with 



L Bridge of Jena, nfan and elevation, 
1 Do., elevation of one of the land arches, 

taining wall, transverse section of the 
bridge at the springing of an arch, 

bridge through the centre of one oj 
the land arches, plan of the abutments, 



by R. Stev 
Longitudins 
Timber brid 



53a. Do., isoinetrical projection. 
61. Do., plan, elevation, and crosi 

i. Timber bridge, span of B3 fee) 



55, Abutment for 



ids Creek. 

, Oneida Creek Valley, 



L Trestle 
II Do., elevation of span of UU1 feet. 



67s. Do., isometrica! projection of trues, 

63. Trestle bridge, Onondago Creek Valley, 

fjfl, A great vomly of details of joinery. 
69a. file-dmin t - machine. 

ictricaTprojections o 



70s, Do. 
fOe. Do. 



m plate. 



m Do. 

?6. Haddlfsey bridge, 'over the Aire, York- 
shire, detail* of the iron-work. 

ffi Do. 

BO. Do., sections of strncture. 

BL Do., plan, iron balustrades &e. 



i, enlarged view of rsjhng. * 



bridge ai _ 

Mr. Dredge'i prim 
Pemmefs Design for 



e bridge over Hi* 

60. Brighton chain pier, portions of con- 
structive detail. 
SO, Wreck of do. in Oct. 1833. 

02. Longitudinal and transverse sections ol 

cast-iron awing bridge. 
OS. Longitudinal section and transverse do., 

plan of turning-plate, roller frame, and 

bed-plate of cast-iron swing bridge. 
94. Elevation and plan of cut-iron swing 

bridge, Plymouth. 
ds. Garrard's Hostel bridge, Cambridge, 

erected by the Butterley Company, (W. 

C. Mylne,) elevation and plan. 

%'. Friboorg^s^ensiori^ bridge, genets! 
elevation, with a section of the valley 
of the Sarine and of the mooring 
shifts, Sic. t general plan, ends of 
main piera, with approaches enlarged, 

OB. Do., sections anddttails of do. 

JU, Professor Moseley's diagrams of the 



'a deration of a chain 
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In 1 vol. 4to,, with 74 plates, extra ciotli boards and lettered, price 21«., 

THE CARPENTER'S NEW GUIDE : 



PRACTICAL RULES ON DRAWING, 

By GEORGE PYXE, of Oxford, Artist. 
th« Work la dl Tided In Three Divisions., with Seven ty-four Illustrative rlatcs, as follows: 
Division A.— Practical Geometry, i 
Currently, explLiiiiiii^ '" 



Divitiju B. — Practical M 



With 72 Engravings, 11 
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■ i-iiiwcture. (Pages 1 U 



THE PRACTICAL RAILWAY ENGINEER: 

F THE MECHANICAL AMD ENuIMEERING OPERATIONS AND BTBO0TCBE3 
COKBIHit» IN THE JIAKINQ 03 A HAILWAT. 
By B, D. DEMFSBY, O.K. 



Section I. — Curves, gradients, gauge, and I Section IV.— Retaining walls, 

sloiiea. Dels, fee. 

Section II.— Surveyand levels for a railway Section V.- ~ 

—Parliameiitarvplanand section— Limits tion. 

Hfikviaii..]!— falling o:it trie line— Work - i Rt«-ti<m VI.— Statioi 



I. Cuttings. 

.', 3. 4. Earthworks, excavating. 
5. Ditto, embanking. 
$. Ditto, waggons. 
7. Drains under bridges. 
3. Brick and stone culverts. 
). Pavod crossings. 
). Railway bridges, diagram. 
!, I- 13, II. iisi.igca, bridged stone, 
j, 16. Ditto, iron. 
!, IB, IB, 30. 31, Ditto, timber. 
i Cantors (or bridges. 
!, 24. 25, '.((. 27. - font do Montioufe." 
i •• Pont du Cher." 
}. Suspension bridge. 
J. Box-girder bridge. 
I. Trestle bridge and Chepstow bridge. 
1. Details of Chepstow bridge, 
i. Creoeotlng, screw-piling, do. 
I. Permanent way and rails. 
5. Ditto, chairs. 
S. Ditto, fish-joints, 4c. 
'. Ditto, fish-joint chairs, 
i, 39. Ditto, east-iron sleepers, &c. 
I, Ditto, Stephenson's, Bran el's, 11 cm ana's, 
MaoneuTa, and Dockray's, 
L Ditto, crosalngs. 



i <^.::>:>:iX\l\.~ Sltii'ilsniiduloctric telegraph. 

2. Ditto ditto, detalla. 
1. Ditto, spring-croBBUigs, Ac. 
-.. Inltd, l.ii'.-n-tibk. 
5,40. Terminal station. 
I, 48. 49. Stations. 
). Goods stations. 
1. Polygonal engine-house. 
1. Engtne-hoiisr 



-JBBf 

:. Ditto, (D.) Cranes. 
'. IIoisLincr i:"icliiuerv. 
:, Ditto, details. 

Traversing platform, 
i. Ditto, details. 
. Station-roof at King's Cross. 
I. Ditto, Liverpool. 

Ditto, Birmingham. 
. Railway carriages. 



JOHN WEALE'S NEW LIST OF WORKS. 



In 1 ToL 4to, extra cloth, boards end lettered, 67 Engravings, Hi., 

DESIGNS AND EXAMPLES OF COTTAGES, 
VILLAS, AND COUNTRY HOUSES ; 

BEING THE STUDIES OF SEVERAL EMINENT ARCHITECTS AND BDLLDEBS. 

CONSISTIHQ OF PLANS. ELEVATJOHB, * 



In imperial 8to., with IS largo folding Platos, estra cloth boards, price 

A PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL ESSAY 
ON OBLIQUE BRIDGES. 



By GEORGE ^ 



S BUCK, M.Inst. C.E. 



DESCRIPTION TO DIAGRAMS FOR FACILI- 
TATING THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
OBLIQUE BRIDGES. 

Br W. H. BARLOW, C.E., 
Second Edition, corrected and improved. 
In 1 vol tto., 59 plates, with dimension*, extra cloth boards, prion a*,, 

EXAMPLES FOB 
BUILDERS, CARPENTERS, AND JOINERS; 



6. Construction of the Wooden Columns 

in King's College. 

7. DetallaoFdo. 

8. Plan and Elevation of the Athenmum 

Club House. 

9. Do. do. Arthur's Club, St. James' 

Street. 
10. Do. do. details. 



t. Desigu for Vc' 
,. Details of do. 
I Design for Vei 
'. Details of do. 



for Verandah, 
for Verandah. 



a Group of New Houses. 
- pi iloora. 
urbase, and Dado. 



28. Elisabethan terminations of a Shop 

front entablature. 
27. Joinery at Windsor Castle. 



Gate at the town ant 
Roval Maws, Windsor. 
Joinery-" 1 -- " 



M. Root at Charter House. 



Mullions of Windows, do. 

Plan and Elevation of a Pablic-house. 

Exeter Hall roof. 

Country mansion, 

Italian Designs. 

Longitudinal Section, do. 

Windows, Doors, &c. do. 

Windows, 41e. do. 

Grand Staircase, do. 

An Elegant Kalian facade. 

Penton Mousey Church, Bell Turret. 

Plan and South Elevation of do. 

West Elevation of do. 

Elevations, with horizontal and vortical 
, sections of the Bell Turret, do. 

1 10. Transversa section of do. 
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